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AUTHOR*S NOTE 


T ne riJc of rcticcncc tJiat bui^ Kujgs and Pnnccs in a con- 
itiRinonal soaety is not Lghdy put aside It xvas dtereforc 
with some hesitation dwt I approached the task of wntmg 
this book. 

How ever, after the passage of a d^de and a half ilic political 
passions aroused by the most historically controversial aspect of 
my career, the Abdication have long since cooled and a just 
pcrspcctne of my hfc and reign should by now be possible As 
the years haw gone by error and supposition have persisted, 
and it has become mote and more plain to me that it is my duty 
to tcU tlic &cts as I know tlicm before tune and unchailcDged 
repetition luve given their sancuon to misconceptions Further- 
more, in tvnting my memoirs at this tunc 1 ha%c had the advan- 
tage, while they are still ahvc and ihcur memones unclouded, of 
being able to draw upon die recollections of many who were 
dose to me m those days 

Mincjs tlicstoryof the life ofaman brought up in aspccial wav, 
as a Prince trained m the manners and maxims of the mncteentli 
ccunuy for a life that had all but disappeared by die end of lus 
youtli And in xerracing the fraymg, half-forgotten slireds of 
memory into the past, I hate been Tstonisbcd by the vcloary of 
change tliat has charactcnzcd the times m which I was dcstmed 
to live At fifty -six a man is not mclmed to consider himself old- 
Yet, to a generation that takes for granted nuclear fission radar, 
television, psychiatry, and God knows what else, somebody who 
was dandled on Queen Victoria’s knee must appear as an old 
fogy, a rebe to be dossed widi square-ngged uups, kerosene 
lamps, and the Prince Albert coat Indeed, when I add up all 
yhac has oaerraken mankind smcc my birth, I feel as if I nave 
been travclhng through lustory m a nme maclime And this 
sense docs not depend alone upon my havmg wimcsscd the con- 
vulsions of two world waits, or upon the soaal upheavals that 
liave m consequence rent the fabric of Western ovihzation 
Rather ic derives from die fact that people bom, as I was, on the 
ix 
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threshold of the twentieth century grew up among those who 
could look back along die calmer wistas of die nineteenth, when 
the tempo of change was much slower. 

In die late 1890’s men who had fought in die Crimea or who 
had survived die Indian Mutiny were stiU in dieir sixties; the 
great Liberal leader, Mr. WilHam Ewart Gladstone, who gave up 
ofQce as Prime Minister to retire from pubhc Hfe the year I was 
born, had heard the guns saluting the Duke of Wellington’s vic- 
tory over Napoleon at Waterloo. And it is strainge to reflect that 
in the year of my birth twenty monarclis ruled on the Continent 
of Europe; to-day only six of these empires and kingdoms sur- 
vive. I was eight years old before I switched on an electric Hght, 
had my first ride in a horseless carriage, or listened with mystifica- 
tion to a phonograph. I was a fifteen-year-old naval cadet before 
I saw an aeroplane in flight, and almost diirty before I heard a 
spoken message broadcast by radio. 

I make no claim to being a man of letters or a social historian. 

I have attempted to teU here only about the things that affected 
my hfe as a Prince, as a King, and as a human being. 

No more than any other author, making his first serious foray 
Into writing, could I have completed this work alone. 

^ I wish first of all to express my appreciation to those who have 
given me tlieir time and valuable information: Lord Beaver- 
' brook, Sir Walter Monckton, Mr. A. George Aden, Sir Duff 
Cooper, Sir Godfrey Thomas, Sir UHck Alexander, Sir Owen 
Morshead, Mr. Herman L. Rogers, Sir John Aird, the Earl of 
Dudley, Major E. D. Metcalfe, Captain Michael Wardell, Sir 
Chve Bum, Mr. Theodore Goddard, Commander J. B. Adams, 
R.N., and Mr. Frederick Finch. 

I am especially gratefiil to Lord Beaverbrook, Sir Walter 
Monckton, Mr. A. George Allen, Sir Duff Cooper, Mr. Henry J. 
Taylor, and Ivlr. Henry G. Walter, Jr., for having read the manu- 
script and provided constructive criticism; and to Mr. Keimett'^ 
L. Rawson for his expert assistance in the final editing. 

I appreciate the untiring services of Mrs. Elsa BlaisdeU,’ Miss 
Hilary Gray, Ivliss Anne Seagrim,' Miss Edith Sweeney, Miss 
Helen Ferrigan, Mrs. Leha B. Ryan, Miss Betty Barras, Mr. 
Wendel A. Roos, and Mr. Reynard Biemiller in the physical 
preparation of the manuscript. 
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For rcscarcli and for keeping me straight on innumerahlc 
factual details 1 am indebted to Mr Victor A 'Waddilovc, Mr 
A A Prior, Mr F H ivans the Bnnsh Information Services 
New York, and espcci-iUy to Mrs. Monica Wyatt Burnham and 
Mrs Hildegard Meili MajTiard 

For their ad\ncc and co-opendon in connexion with the 
arncles from which the w ork grew I wish to thank Mr Henry R. 
Luce, Mr Jolzn Shan Bdlings, Mr Darnel Longisdl, and die 
editors ofif/e 

And, above all, I want to acknowledge my great debt to 
Mr Charles J V Murphy, who has worked with me from 
the inception of tins book- 
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CHAPTER I 


THE LITTLE PRINCE 


I N Richmond Park there stands a fine, commodious Georgian 
house called White Lodge Towards the end of the centur) 
this house was the home of my maternal grandparents the 
Duke and Duchess of TccL One summers evening m 1S94 a 
fucurcKingofEngland die dicn Duke of York tv as in the library 
reading or attcmptina to read s Pr('£riss wlule waiting 

for his fust clnld to be oom It is doubtful whcdicr this ponderous 
classic could have provided m\ fadicr widi a satisfactory distrac- 
tion from lus anxiety Ncvcrtliclcss he persevered and all m die 
proper time the news for which he longed came In the diary m 
whidi were confided die hopes and tmis ofa hfctimc be wrote 
WiniE Lodge, 23rd /unc — At 100 a sweet httic boy was bom 
and wetglied 8 lb Mr Asquith (Home Secretary] came to see 
km. 

Somehow 1 imagine dus was the last nine my fadicr vns ever 
inspired to apply to me diat precise appcllauon But ui any case 
suite the star of Mr Herbert Henry Asquitlis polmcal fortunes 
tvasm the ascendant circumstances favoured tlut my first visitor 
sliould be a future Prune Mmistcr of England It was Ascot 
Week, and on die mght I was bom my grandfather Albert Ed 
ward then Prince of Wales was Iiost at a bill in the Fishing 
Temple at Virginia Water in Wmdsor Great Puk The news of 
niy advent into the world appears to Jiavc caused a sliglit stir 
m dial gay concourse Stopping the orchestra iny grandfather 
announced It is with pleasure dial I am able to mform you 
of the buth of a son to die Duke and. Duchess of York I pro- 
pose a toast to the young Prma. The dance, I like to think 
V tnt on 

However, m the nudst of the polite rejoicing over my birdi 
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at least one gnlmpy voice made itself heard. The ageing Scottish 
Radical, Keir Hardie, rose in the House of Commons to say: 

“The assumption is that the ncwly-bom child will be called 
upon, some day, to reign over tliis great Empire. But, up to the 
present, we certainly have no means of knowing his qualifications 
or fitness for the position. From his childhood tliis boy wiU be 
surrounded by sycophants and flatterers by the score, and will’ 
be taught to believe himself as of a superior creation, A line will 
be drawn between liim and the people he might be called to rule 
over. In due course, following die precedent which has already 
been set, he will be sent on a tour round the world, and probably 
rumours of a morganatic marriage will follow, and the end of it 
wfll be diat the country wiU be called upon to pay die bill.” 

The impress of Mr. Keir Hardic’s doctrines now lies heavily ' 
on Sociahst Britain, and even as a prophet of Royal destiny he lias 
proved uncannily clairvoyant. If my life hasn’t turned out quite 
as he predicted, he was certainly right about my being somediing 
of a traveUer. 

Although I have only recently begun to appreciate die fact, it 
was, at least for people m my stratum of life, a wonderful time 
to be bom. My great-grandmother, Queen Victoria, was in die 
fifty-sevcndi year of her glorious reign, having been on die 
Throne as long as most Britons could remember. At die time 
of her accession die population of the United Kingdom was only 
about 25,500,000. The British nation, under the gathering mo- 
mentum of the Industrial Revolution, had long since recovered 
from the loss of die American colonics and had largely thro\wi 
oft the enormous burden of debt left by the Napoleonic Wars. 
Now, in 1894, aged seventy-five. Queen Victoria looked out over 
a world not riven and shattered, but prosperous and teeming. 
Her clnldren and grandchildren ruled the Courts of Europe. The 
Dowager German Empress Victoria was her eldest daughter 
“Vicky”; Kaiser Wilhelm II, who only four years before had 
summarily dismissed the Iron Chancellor Bismarck, was her ' 
grandson “William,” And the Czar of all the Russias, Nicholas II, 
was her grandson by marriage — “Nicky.” The Empire over 
which Queen Victoria herself ruled was the most powerful in the 
world, embracing a -quarter of die cardi’s surface and nearly a 
quarter of its population. British sea power and financial and- 
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commercial influence were neatly evcrywlicrc supreme. Slups 
built on Cl) deside earned the haraware ofBirmmgham, tlic steel 
of Sheffield, the cotton of Mandicstec and Paisley, and the textiles 
of Bradford and Leeds, into every comer of the world. Bntisli 
capital. Its home market saturated, was budding tlie railroads of 
ArgCTitina and Japan, was opening up die Middle East, and tura- 
mg to the raw materials of undeveloped Afnca Income tax was 
measured m the peno; on pound sterling Soaalism was scarcely 
more than a theory. 

My christening took place when I rvasnearly a month old, my 
great-grandmoilier drove over from Windsor Casdc to preside 
at die ceremony In dus Royal Family gathering was included die 
Pnmc Mmistcr, Lord Rosebery, who, apart from his politicd 
lerdcrshipofthenation si as a close friend of my grandfather M) 
twelve god-parents, all related to me m varying degrees, included 
Queen Victoria herself, my grandparents the Pnnee and Princess 
of Wales, my great-uncle ^e Duke of Cambndge, the Czarcvich, 
soon to become Czar, my imtcmal grandparents the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck, and, by proxy, my gtcat-grandpaicnts die Kmg 
and Queen of Denmark, die Queen of the Hellenes, King 
William of Wurctemberg, and die Duke of Saxc-Coburg-Cotha 
Of the occasion, Queen Victona wrote 

“The dear fine baby, wearing the Honiton lace robe (made for 
Vicky’s christening, worn by all our children and my Englisli 
grand-duldrcn) was brought m . . and handed to me I then 
gas clum to the Archbishop and received him back . .The child 
was very good Tlicrc was an absence of all music, which I 
diought was a pity When the service was over I wnt with Mary 
to the Long Gallery, where in ’6i I used to sit with Dearest Albert 
and look tlirough dear Mama’s letters. Had lea with Mary, 
and afterwards we were photographed, I, holding die Baby on 
my lap, Berne and Georgie standing behind me, dius malong 
the four generations.” 

I was christened Edward Albert Cbnstian George Andrew 
Patrick David. The name Edward had already been borne by six 
English Kings The mclusion of Albert was in deference to Queen 
Victoria’s desire that all licr dcsoaidants diould bear the name of 
licr beloved husband, Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the 
Pnnee Consort. I was named Christian after King Christian IX 
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of Denmark, tkc fadier of my grandmother Alexandra. The last 
four names arc tliose of die patron saints of England, Scodand, 
Ireland and Wales respectively. My family have always called 
me David. 

My grandfather was fifty-two and my father twenty-nine 
when I was born. I was, moreover, diird in die direct line of 
succession to the Throne; and could I but be conducted safely . 
through die diseases which made the actuarial incidences of a 
Victorian childliood a good deal more omhious than they are 
to-day, my parents could reasonably count upon my one day 
becoming Kmg. I owed this noble yet sombre prospect to the 
untimely dcadi, only two years before, of an unknown unclc^ 
Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence, who was my father’s elder 
brodicr, and to whom we referred as Uncle Eddy. 

In January' 1892, at die age of twenty-eight. Uncle Eddy fell ill 
and died suddenly at Sandrmgham of pneumonia. In consequence 
of this tragedy, my father’s hfe was to be profoundly influenced. 

At the tune of Uncle Eddy’s death, my father was an ofiicer 
on die active hst of the Royd Navy. Indeed, until then he had 
envisaged an uninterrupted Naval career. Instead of going to 
Eton or Harrow or Winchester to learn the classics, he had been 
sent, when only twelve, in company with his brother, to the 
Cadet Training Ship Britannia. Tin’s old wooden “ship of the, 
hne,” broad of beam and painted black and white as were all the 
ships of Nelson’s day, was moored in the River Dart, and had long 
served as a school for British Naval officers. Two years later, 
liaving passed out of die Britannia, die two brothers joined dicir 
first ship, H.M.S. Bacchante, a newly-commissioned fuEy-rigged 
cruiser corvette, aboard which they made a cruise to the West 
Indies. The Baahante was then attached, with four other meii-of- 
war, to what my father always proudly referred to as “the flvning 
squadron’’ — crack ships chosen to “show the flag” in foreign 
waters. This mission lasted two years and took the two bo'}'^ 
round the world. Thereafter they separated. Uncle Eddy left die 
Navy and went to Cambridge to broaden the education of a pre- 
sumed Heir Apparent. He was subsequaidy gazetted to the loth 
tiussars. My father, despite a proneness to seasickness that made 
hideous for him rough days at sea, carried on in die Navy, serving 
in various ships on the North America and West Indies station 

V 4. 
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and m the Mediterranean, At twentj-four ray fatlier com- 
nunded his first slmi. Torpedo Boat No 79. whicli took part m 
Nival cxcfCKCs ofi Spiditjd m honour of the visit of his first 
cousin Kaiser Wilhelm H of Germany In 1S90 he took the gun- 
boat Tbnish across Uic Atlantic to Halifax, where he remained a 
■year on the North America and West Indies station His pro- 
fessional qualifications having been amply demonstrated, he was 
promored Commander upon lus return^ and could look forward 
to the eventual attainment of Flag rank throuqli all the successive 
stages. Then Uncle Eddy’s dcara m 1892 changed everything 

My uncle was tlien engaged to be mamed to my mother, 
Pnnccss Victoni Mary of Tc^ the eldest child and only daughter 
of Franas and Mary Adelaide Duke and Duchess of Tcck 
‘ Grandpapa Teds’ was bom m Vienna m 1837 His fatliet was 
Alexander, Duke of Wurttemberg his modier was Claudinc, 
Countess Rhedey, •who svas descended from the illustrious Hun- 
garian house of Arpad which traces its hiscory back to die year 
tool He passed his youtli in Austna, entering die service of 
Kaiser Francis Joseph as an officer m die ydi Impcml Hussars 
Lil c most Viennese, Grandpapa Tcck. had a flair for music and die 
arts and was somedung of an amateur girdcocr Though not 
) tt thirty i\ hen he vnited Great Britain, lus soldierly bearing 
and artistic accomplishments ittneted the favourable notice of 
Queen Victona’s Court. Tlicrc he met Pnnccss Maty of Cam- 
bndge, daughter of Adolphus Duke of Cambridge, the son of 
George HZ After a brief courtslup thev were mam^, and Queen 
Victona gave them apartments at Kensington Palace, where my 
modicr was bom m May 1867 

As 1 oung girl my niodicr saw a good deal of iny fadicr and 
Unde Eddy , her second cousins They called iicr May Because 
of her dirccr line of dcscait from her great-graiidfadier, King 
George III, she was die most eligible Prmccss of British birdi, rad 
Queen Victoria had already smgled her out to be a future Queen 
of England, She and Uude Eddy were to have been roamed m 
February, but he died a month before My fadicr was very fond 
of lus brotlicr, to whom he had always bem dose However, 
when die first sorrow of his loss had abated Queen Victona 
encouraged him to speak up for himself He proposed to my 
mother anc .1 vvas accepted The wedding took place m July 1893, 
5 
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in tlie Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, while my great-grand- 
mother looked on approvingly. 

Aldiough my father had commanded Melamptis the year before, 
and had been promoted Post Captain on the Active List on liis 
marriage, he now found the padi of liis hopes for a Naval career 
increasingly blocked by the demands and responsibilities of his 
new position. In 1898, as Captain of the Crescent, he carried out a 
last routine cruise in home waters. The entry in my father’s diary 
hi wliich he recorded the breaking of his ties widi die Navy, after 
fifteen years’ service, was matter of fact and unemotional. ‘ Yet ' 
the abrupt and irreversible closing of die door upon a life hi 
which Ins ambitions and aspirations had been focused since 
boyhood, no doubt affected liim deeply. If the curse of seasick- 
ness had kept liim from ever loving the sea, he did love the Navy. 
The associations that he had formed in the Service ripened into 
friendships that lasted aU his hfe; and long after he had taken up 
his work ashore, the habits and outlook he had formed in the * 
Navy continued to regulate his daily routine. He retained a 
gruff, blue-water approach to all human situations, a loud voice, 
and also that affliction so common to Navy men, a damaged ear- 
drum. From liis years at sea he retained a fund of stones and 
reminiscences, in which he delighted to indulge whenever he had 
as guest a contemporary who had shared the same experiences. 
And finally, he never lost tlie nautical habit of considting the 
barometer the first thing every morning and the last thing at 
night. No matter where he was, on liis way to breakfast or to 
bed, he would make a beeline for tliis instrument. He would ^ 
peer at the glass, tap the case sharply To make sure diat die needle 
was not stuck, and set it again. 

Tantalizingly dim are die recoUcctioiis of my childhood. My 
parents first materialize on the threshold of memory as Olympian 
figures who would enter the nursery briefly to note, with gravely 
hopeful interest, die progress of their first-bom. For better or for ~ 
worse, Royalty is excluded from die more setded forms of domes- 
ticity. While aflection was certainly not lacking in my upbring- 
ing, the mere circumstances of my father’s position interposed 
an impalpable barrier that inhibited the closer continuing inti- 
macy of conventional family life. Apart from the pubUc and 
social duties diat kept my parents constantly occupied, the fact , 
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that thej- had in thor oivTi home so roan) people to do things for 
diem tended to restrict their assoa-ition \vith their children to a 
fixed and regulated pattern Mjfirstjcars therefore werespent 
almost cntircl) under the care of mines and one appears to have 
been to blame for an early unfavourable impression that I made 
upon my parents They liked to liavc the cIuHrcn brought 
donnstairs to be mth them ar tea-time 1 n as after all dieir 
first child and my father no doubt looked forward to tins mter- 
hidc at the end of the day as an occasion of possible mutual 
pleasure and undentandmg But it seldom turned out doat 
W’ay Before carrying me into the drawing room this dreadful 
Nanny would pincli and cwisc my arm — svh) no one knew, 
unless It was to demonstrate according to some perverse reason- 
ing that her power over me was greater than that of my parents 
The sobbing and baw ling this treatment ma anably e\ oked under- 
standably puzzled womed and finally annoyed them It would 
result in my being peremptorily removed from the room before 
furdicr cmbarrassmcnc was inflicted upon them and the other 
avitncsses of this parlictic scene Eventually my mother realized 
what was xvrons and the nurse was disimsscd, 

Dunng their first years of married life w-hen my parents were 
Duke and Duchess of York their London residence was York 
House which forms part of that ancient heterogeneous coUccuon 
of connected buildings knowm as St Janies s P^acc But in tliosc 
early days ive children saw bur Jmlc of London Home for us 
meant Sandringham my grandfather s property m Norfolk near 
the south shore of the Wash There 1 passed most of my cluld- 
hood When the Prmcc Consort purdiascd this 700-acrc estate 
for my grandfather more thin thirty years before it was run- 
doivn and untended Over a period of many y cars the place was 
gradually cleared and developed under my grandfathers pains- 
takmg supervision houses were built gardens bid out and trees 
planted m profusion until tbetc was cvcmuilly created a model 
property which like Balmoral lias come to be associated with 
tlic relaxations of die British Sovereigns 
Sandnngliam is a hundred and twenty niilcs from London 
/.W iif AWcwaciiufes abe aIctv jsihvsy jicu’.wcy’ 

die flat, featureless fen country of East Angha took three hours. 
Ai the end there was a three-mile drive in a horsc-drasvn carnage 
7 
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trom the station in the little village of Wolfcrton.. Imposing 
vrought-iron gates — a gift from the people ofNorwhcb — hamed 
the mam entrance into the grounds, from which a straight, 
broad, gravel drive led to Sandrmgham House, an impressive 
red-brick structure with a grey slate roof. The front of the “Big 
House,” as we used to call it, looked out over a wnde expanse of 
lawn; on the west side was a terrace, descending to a formal 
sunk garden. Some have linked the architectural style hope- 
fully with the Ehzabetlian, but the family never took this theory 
seriously. It was always our imderstanding tliat tlie secret of the 
original inspiration had vanished unmoumed with the passing of 
the Victonan architects who designed it. 

From the Big House padis wound tlirough the landscaped' 
grounds, where fine trees, standing gracefully in die wcU-tended 
lawns, and two ornamental ponds added to the sense of spacious- 
ness. Witliin the grounds, enclosed by a Ingh stone wall, were 
large stables for tire horses and carnages, and kennels konang 
an assortment of some fifty dogs. Outside the wall were a 
pheasantry where thousands of game birds were raised annually , j 
and a vast kitclien garden with glass-houses to supply the voracious 
demands of the Big House for flowers, fhiit, and vegetables. 
Adjoining the gardens was a dair}’- farm with a herd of pure- 
bred milkuig cows, bams, and a model dairy. Farther on was the 
stud-farm, with paddocks and loose-boxes for the brood marcs 
from wliich my grandfadier bred his race-horses. 

On the west side of the property, separated firom the formalv 
grounds by a liigh w'ire fence, was a 200-acre park in wliicli stood, 
only a few hundred yards from the Big House, a small i stone - 
church wirii a clock tower. Here the family worsliipped every 
Sunday. The park eventually lost itself imperceptibly in the great 
woods tliat in fact surrounded Sandringham on all sides. There, 
among the oaks, yews, and the stands of pine, was -wonderful 
cover for game, which extended almost uninterruptedly for 
> some miles through broad rides and bracken clearings down to 
the tidal margins of the property, where the fens and marshes 
abounded with wild fowl. 

A quarter of a mile fironi the Big House, on the banks of the 
lower pond, was a comparatively small house. Kno-wn origin- 
ally as tlie Bachelors’ Cottage, it had been built by my grand- 
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fntbcr to accommodite the overflow of guests from lus iarge 
Kousc-pames He tad grv cn it to my fa dicr as a wcddin g present 
and If nad been renamed York Conage for Inm For the ne\t 
thirty-three years jc was my pircms* favourite rwidcncc. My 
surer and four brothers were all bom tlicrc — Berne m 1895, 
Miry in 1897, Hany m 1900 George m 1902, and John m 1905 
And in the process of making roomier Ujc successive additions to 
the £uml) , “The Cottage ’ had soffered die indignit)' of impro- 
vised enJarcements. Downstairs were a small entrance hall, ‘ The 
Library' (m) father’s stud^), two dra\wng-rooms, a dming- 
room, and of course, as m all ronctecnth-ccntury houses, a 
spaaous blhard-room Upsnurs were first of all my parents’ 
dressing- and bed-rooms and several other rooms for members 
of the household Farther down the passage, witli a swuigmg 
door in between ts’crc two small simply-furmshcd rooms set 
apart for tlic cbldrcn In these two roonu jm conscious memor- 
lesbcgan. One was called die Da> Nursery ’ There wehad our 
meals, there I learned to walk and was taught die alphabet and 
how to count The other and larger of the two roonis, was called 
the “Night Nursery " In the late 1890 $, when there were only 
three of us children Bertie Mary, and myself, we all slept ui this 
one room svith a nurse There we were badictl m round nn tubs 
filled from cans of hoc w acer brought upstairs by scr\ ants from a 
chstani part of the house Our windows looked out over the 
pond, and the quacking of the wild duck that U\ed there supplied 
a pleasant pastoral note at dawn and dusk. Across the pond was 
the park, where small, web-andered Japanese deer roamed and 
grazed peacefully 

Wlicn scry small I was takai by my parents to visit Queen 
Victoru at die three plaas where she spent the greater part of 
her long life Windsor, whose lustonc castle dates from Norman 
ames, and whence my family and my dukedom take their name, 
and the two homes which she and die Prince Consort had built 
for thcimclvcs, Balmoral, the granite castle m the Highbnds, and 
Osborne, that utterly un-Engt^ home in imitation of an Itahan 
villa, near Cowts. Sucli was the majesty that surrounded Queen 
Victoria, that she w as regarded almost as a divinity of whom even 
her own family stood m awe However, to us duldrcn she 
was “Gangan,” a childish mtciprccatioaof“grcat-grandmama." 
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she wore a wliite tulle cap, black satin dress and shiny black boots 
with elastic sides. What fascinated me most about “Gangan” was 
her habit of taking breakfast in htde revolving huts mounted on 
turn-tables, so tliat they could be faced away from the wind. If 
the weather was fine, a small low-slung carriage, drawn by a pony 
led by a kdted attendant, would be at the front door. In tliis, with 
a relation or a lady-in-w'aiting walking alongside, she would ride 
slowly to one or another of the shelters, where her “Kitmutgars” 
— Indian servants wearing turbans and gold-braided native livery 
— ^would be waiting witli her whcel-chair. They would serve her 
breakfast, wliich always began with a bowl of steaming hot por- 
ridge. Later she would call for her Private Secretary and begin 
the business of the day. 

My great-grandmother always seemed to be surrounded by 
members of her immense family. She had nine cliildren, forty 
grandchildren, nmnerous great-grandchildren, and countless 
nephews, nieces, and cousins by marriage. In addition to our 
own Princes and Princesses, there were Hohenzollems, Hesses, 
Romanoffs, Coburgs, and Battenbergs; not to mention her col- 
lateral relatives in the Royal Houses of Belgium, Holland, 
Scandinavia, and the Balkan countries. This galaxy of Emperors, 
Kings, Princes, Grand Dukes, Dukes, and their wives was con- 
stantly reappearing over here for family occasions and re- 
unions, or to stay witli tlie great Queen herself, who ruled the 
Courts of Europe like a matriarch. This somewhat overwhelming 
collection of foreign relations rotated around her as she moved 
with die seasons from Windsor to Osborne and from Osborne 
to Balmoral. From the time I learned to walk, one of my strong- 
est recollections of these visits to “Gangan” w^as of my being 
pushed forward to say “how do you do” to Uncle Ernie or Aunt 
Louisechen. Their greeting would be affectionate, but more 
often than not the words, though in fluent Enghsh, would be 
pronounced in the guttural accents of their mother tongue. 

My first experience of foreign travel came at die age of 
four when, in 1898, my parents took me to Denmark to visit 
my fadier’s maternal grandparents. King Christian and Queen 
Louise. The old King, who was my godfather, was dien eighty" 
years old, but still sprightly and active. However, I remember 
iitde of diat trip save a hazy mental picture of the ferr)'-boats that 
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earned us back and forth across Ac Baltic, and of latge ornate 
rooms full of ddcrly ladies and bearded gentlemen in frock-coats 
and high stiff collars In truth, Ac recollections of my childhood 
did not really come into focus until a )car later, with Ac om- 
brcilw of the Boer War, in Ac autumn of 1899 In after-years I 
was to be pcrsiudcd bj friends of a more Liberal ease tnat Ac 
war m South Africa was an imperialistic one, waged for ends 
someivhat less noble tlian were asserted at the time Be tliat as it 
may, the emotion generated by the war registered itself power- 
fully upon my consaousness In my family httic else was talked 
about, my three Tcck uncles, niy mother’s broAers, were all 
away on active service with Aeir regiments Their letters from 
Ac front were read aloud lo m, and m Ac more sensational 

S apers favoured by Ac nurses 1 would pore over artists’ 
es of battles dcptcttng Higlilanders dying on Ac barbed 
wire in front of Magersfontem or Ac capture of Royal Horse 
Artillery guns at Colenso Hie Aock of tlic early humjliatmg 
reverses suffered by the Bnush reg^dars m Natal brought home to 
Ae public Ac tcAzation that Ac existing standing Army, which 
had liiAeno been able to cope successfully with uprisings of 
Maoris, Zulus, Afridis, and other unruly subjects ot Ae great 
Queen, could not win Ac war alone. A call went up for Nolun- 
rccfs, and Ac response was given with 0 patriotic fervour that 
permeated every British home 

The normal exatement of coming to London W'as heightened 
for us children by Ae e.xpectaoon of witnessing some of Ac 
martial scenes that had become an everyday occurrence m Ac 
great metropolis When we were taken for a walk in Hyde Park, 
we would stop to watch die troops drilling on the grass, and a 
drive Arough Ae streets seldom failed to Bring us withm view 
of columns of khaki-ciad troops wiA wide-brimmcd Iiats on 
Aeir way to Ae front, swinging along behind brass bands bang- 
mg out Ae popular tunes of Ac hour — "Soldiers of the Queen," 
‘ Tommy Atkms," and other jingoistic aus And one spring 
cicning at Balmoral a great bomire was he by Queen Victoria s 
Highland retainers, on top of Ae hiU above thp CmiIc, m celebra- 
tion of the TchcfofLadjsmiAor Mafcking or some oAer victory, 
I do not remember exactly which 
So deeply had Ac power of Queen Victoria’s personAty 
iz 
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pervaded tlic existence of her family that I can jio“ longer differ- 
entiate widi certainty between what I actually saw of her with 
my own eyes and what I afterwards heard of her from my parents, 
or the courtiers who had served her, or what I learned from 
books. After the death of the Prince Consort, in 1861, die Queen 
v/ithdrew into wridowed seclusion. She went rarely to London, 
and until her first Jubilee, in 1887, appeared seldom in public. 
State business she conducted mainly by remote control from 
Windsor, Balmoral, or Osborne, as she moved from one to the 
other. "'Sidienever she had to hold a Priv}'^ Counol, or her Minis- 
ters desired an audience, diey would be summoned from London. 
Going to Windsor involved no parricular inconvenience; it was 
onl)’^ half an hour by train from Paddington. But Balmoral meant 
an all-night train journey ; and while the distance to Osborne was 
not so great, die prospect of die crossing from Portsmouth in a 
small naval despatch boat was enough to make many a Mimster 
quail. If the sea was rough, the statesmen w'^ould arrive at Oshomc 
for their audiences in a woebegone condition. Still dizzy from 
seasickness they would be summoned into my great-grand- 
modier’s presence, and as often as not their greeting would be a 
queenly reprimand for having initiated some legislation displeas- 
ing to her. It was an impressive demonstration of die power of 
die Sovereign, never again exercised in quite the same way, which 
in later years my father hked to describe. 

Queen Victoria reigned on for nearly seven years after my 
biidi, long enough to welcome into this w'orld my brother 
Bertie, now King George VI; my sister Mary, the Princess Royal; 
and my brother Henry, the Duke of Gloucester. In January 1901, 
w'e four cliildrcn W'ere at York Cottage, quarantined in the nursery 
for German measles. My parents had gone to London for a great 
reception given for Lord Roberts, Commandcr-iu-Cliief of the 
British Forces in South Africa, in recognition of Ids victory over 
the Boers. Wlide there they were informed by my grandfather 
that the Queen had had a slight stroke at Osborne^, but as her con- 
dition ^Yas not then considered dangerous, my parents returned 
to Sandringham for die last days of die xhootmg season. But 
because of our quarantine, we were not allowed to sec them. A 
day or two later w^e w^cre told that diey had left hurriedly for 
Osborne and that “Gangan” was dying. 
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On Janxiary 22 slic passed anay The next tiling wc heard 
was that jn% father tvas ill at Osborne, liaving broiin ont with 
German meailes, tvhich he had caught from ns He was tlicrcforc 
nnahle to accompany die great fimctaJ cortilgc when it left Os- 
borne for London and ''^^idsor, my mother, who had remained 
behind to nurse lum, ashed my grandmother to arrange for us 
three elder clnldrcn R> see the funeral service in St George’s 
Chapel at Windsor, and her final mterment beside the Pnnee 
Consort in die private mausoleum at Progmorc near by 

Tile occasion was mournful beyond description, and no doubt 
the elderly and die sage who witnessed it must have shared a sense 
of the passing of a great era of peace and sccuncy, and a foreboding 
of the meintable ciianges that would profoundly afiect their own 
lives wlule altering Bntam's desany But at seven one's sense of 
destmy is Imutcd and one’s appente for Imtoncal pathos even 
more so I remember now only the pierong cold, the intermin- 
able waits and of feeling very lost among scores of sorrowing 
grown-up relatives — solemn Pnnecs m varied uniforms and 
Princesses sobbing belund heavy crCpc veils 

Less thin two mondis later, my parents, wlio liad mcanwlule 
become die Duke and Duchess of Cornwall, kfc Great Bntain 
for a tour of the British Empire m the Ophir, an Orient Imcr 
cliartcrcd by the Admiralty They were away nearly eight 
mondis, and during their absaice wc children were left with 
my grandparents, the new King and Queen As their Court 
moved from Marlborough House to Sandrmgham, we traded 
after It with our governess and nurses Witli die commg of 
summer, we went vviili die Court to Osborne and later to 
Balmoral Although I Jiad been to bodi pbces m Queen Vic- 
toria’s time, I was too y oung and die visits too short for that 
unusual characteristics to impress thcmsclv cs upon me. That year, 
however, I had a better chance to explore them- Osborne is on 
the north shore of the Isle of Wight and overlooks Spidiead 
There my great-grandmother had sought to reproduce die exoce 
atmosphere of the Italian Riviera Even as a cmld I was struck by 
the ughness of die house, which has been described as "a family 
necropolis ” The doors of the comdtm and passa^ w^ere inlaid 
with mosaic; let mto the walls were numerous alcoves each dis- 
playing m life size a white marble statue of a dead or hvmg 
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member of “Gangan’s” large family. It load long been Queen^ 
Victoria’s ardent wislr tliat her eldest son would make it his home. 
But by tliis time my grandfadier’s affections had been too long 
rooted in Sandringham. He had long since made up liis mind to 
get rid of Osborne when it fell to liim; and shortly, in spite of 
die mild protestations of some of his sisters, he handed the prop- 
erty over to the State as a convalescent home for disabled officers 
of the Boer War. > 

At Balmoral, Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort had taken 
up Scottish Gotliic architecture as enthusiastically as they had 
embraced the Italian at Osborne. From plans drawn Up by my 
German great-grandfather they had erected a large turreted 
granite castle with a hundred-foot tower. Inside, the carpets, 
curtains, and even the chair covers were made of material imitating 
the variations of die Stuart tartan. In the Royal Stuart, red is pre- 
dominant; in the Himting Stuart, green. There were even a 
white “Victoria” and a grey and red “Balmoral” tartan, both 
adapted by the Prince Consort. But even here, as at Osborne, my 
great-grandmother, in her craving to immortalize her own private 
, memories and ward off the encroachments of time, had sur- 
rounded herself with couiidess monuments commemorating her 
past associations. The lulls and crags above the River Dee lent 
themselves to a profuse display of diese tangible signs proclaiming 
her dedication to the dead. On die summit of nearly every liilltop 
widiin sight of the Castle was a granite memorial cairn; and as one 
walked around the grounds, every turn of die paths brought one 
fice to face with a statue erect or recumbent, an inscribed granite 
drinking-fountain, or a granite scat dedicated to the memory of 
a relation or a faithful retainer or even a pet dog. It was the 
same at Windsor and at Frogmore, where die grounds w^ere 
similarly bestrewn with bronze and marble tokens of remem- 
brance. And commemorative statuettes, miniatures, gold lockets 
containing strands of hair, and letter-weights of bronze human 
hands modelled after death, crowded die rooms in winch she 
lived. 

If the superimposition of four noisy children upon the Royal 
Household during my parents’ absence was ever a nuisance, my 
grandparents never let us know it. On the contrary, they en- 
couraged our innate boisterousness to such an extent that the 
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qiHCt roimne of YorJv Cottage suficred a brief but harmless set- 
back Fora little loss than a ) car our lessons had been m the charge 
of an Alsatian lady Mile Helen Bncka, \n1io had taught ni) 
mother as a girl By now plump and elder!) Mile Bncka had un- 
doubted!) been an ideal governess for a girl of fimsKing-sdiool 
age, but she ss’as to find tliat tlic teaching of small and restless boys 
presented problems outside her prcnoia experience Nor were 
her conscicntfous efforts furthered by the 6cc that I had passed 
temporani) under the sunny auspices of a grandfather who re- 
membered how dull his own lessons had been and of a grand- 
mother who believed that lessons were less important to children 
than ibeir happiness If my grandparents were not cntcrraming 
dntingunlicd company at lunch they liked to liavc us romping 
around m the dining room In this congcmal atmosplierc it was 
easy to forget that Mile Bncka was waiting for us upstairs wth 
her French and German primers If we were too long in going, 
she would enter the dining-room timidl) to warn us tMt we 
were already late for our afternoon lesson Usually my grand- 
modier would wave her away and m) grandfather puffing at 
Im agar might add reassuringly to the governess ‘ It’s all nght. 
Let the children stay with us a bttic longer We shall send them 
upstairs present!) So unconcerned were my grandparents over 
the lapses from the sclioolroom routine that on taking *u$ to 
Sandringham for a two-weeks stay the\ left poor Mile Dneka 
behind m Loudon lest she should spoil tlic fun. 
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EDWARDIAN SCHOOLROOM 


M f parents returned to Great Britain from dieir Empire 
tour in the autumn of 1901. King Edward and' Queen' 
Alexandra took us cliildrcn to Portsmoutli to greet them. 
There we embarked in the Royal Yacht Victoria and Albert and 
steamed out to meet die Ophir at sea off die Isle of Wight. When 
the two ships were close enough, we all got into a steam barge 
from wliich we were to have boarded the hner. However, it was* 
blowmg hard, and my disquiet had meanwlnle been somewhat 
intensified by my grandfadier’s grave warning drat we had better 
prepare ourselves for a shock. Our parents, he remmded us, had 
been exposed a long time to the fierce tropical sun and in all 
probability dieir skins had turned black. Needless to say, I was 
horrified, and the pleasure at the prospect of being reunited with 
my mother and father was overlaid with apprehension concerning 
the drastically altered state in which I would doubtless find them. 
Because of the choppy sea, it was impossible to board die Ophir. 
However, a fleeting gUmpse of my parents as diey waved dotvn 
to us from die top of the ladder had revealed to my immense relief 
that thefr complexions were still as naturally wliite as I bad 
remembered them. 

At Sandringham, at a family reunion for liis birthday on Novem- 
ber 9, King Edward created my father Prince of Wales. During 
that vuntcr as he took up liis new duties as Heir Apparent be must 
bave given thought to my immediate future, for in tbe spring a 
major upbeaval occurred in die nursery. 

The feminine suzerainty diat had rilled there was suddenly 
terminated when one evening Bertie and I tyere told that a man 
named Frederick Finch would wake us up next morning and 
thencefordi we should be under Iiis care. 
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IrodcncV finch or Finch asuc called him, was no stranger to 
us He had entered my fadicr’j service ihme years before as 
nurserv fbotman which is lo <ay that lie brought us our rrcals, 
camec^ the bath water, and performed, ah the odicr heavy chores 
of the nurserj He was dicn about durty, handsome, stahvart, 
and muscular namnlK rcspccifiil but without a trace ofscmhry 

In the hicrardi^ of those who wait upon otiicrs finch was 
somcihint; of a pcrsondin As a ^■otmg man lus father had been 
a retainer m the service of the first DuLe of Wellington when he 
died at Walmcr Castle m 1552 And bevond the old fosluoncd 
pndc that servants of that gcncranon had in dicir calling fmeh 
was a resourceful cliaracrer armed widi convictions no less deter- 
mined tlian thoic of his young Ro) al charges In the begmmng he 
was a sore of nanny who shined my shoes, nursed me when I was 
sicfc made me scrub my hands and face, and hick beside me m the 
c%cning wiien 1 said n\\ praters After I grew up Finch became 
m> valet who tn%clied with me concocted the pitiless remedy 
foe my first lianc-oaer and never hesitated to address unsobcited 
advice when ratusopuuon die developing interests of his young 
master required ic Sail htcc lie became m> butler Now reared 
and in the eighth decade of his bfe be lives on a small cottage m 
Berkshire with perhips more than his sliarc of memories 

Not long ago Finch told a fnend of tnmc tliat as a boy I had 
been a luadftil— ‘or, if I might use the word a 'stubborn' cliar- 
acter ' He went on to desenbe an occasion wben he played the 
role of "rod m pickle” to me Evidently, one afternoon when my 
sister w as supposed to be taking a nap. I had invaded die nurscr) 
and on one prctcjtt or another liad kicked up a fuss My father 
was out shooting, and no one dared disturb my mother My 
sister s harassed nunc, ‘ Lala ’ Bill stormed mto finch’s room 
c^)^ng "That boy is impossible. Ifyou don’t give him a dirashing, 
I wilL’ Finrh mardied me off to the bedroom, laid me face down 
on the lied and while I kicked and yelled, applied a large hand ro 
that part of the anatomy nature hasconvcmcntlyproviacd for the 
chastisement of small boys. I yelled more out ofhiirt pndc than 
pain, and, as Fmeh vvas leaving die room wnth die aur of a man 
who had performed a distastcfw but mcscapablc duty, I shonted 
after lus rcccdmg bach that I would get even witli inm. * You 
just wait' ’ 1 cnei "I wiUtcllBapa what you have done" Later 
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that evening my mother heard die whole story from the nurse. 1 
was summoned to her room; but instead of my being embraced 
and mollified I was admonished first for my bad behaviour in the 
nursery and next for my mistaken judgment that a servant had no 
right to punish me. I was sent bade to Finch’s room to apologize , 
for having been sudi a nuisance. That, at any rate, is Finch’s story; 
for myself I can only say that I have no recollection of the inddent 
and may have rubbed from my memory a scene that I did not 
choose to remember. Finch Is a man of probity; let his testimony 
stand. 

My removal from die nursery to Finch’s charge was swifdy 
followed by anodier important event in my life. I was then ncar- 
ing eight, an age at wliich die sons of upper-class families are 
usually deposited in a private boarding school to be ruled by the 
master’s rod and the older boys. But my father, who had set ideas ‘ 
about education, had long before dedded diat Bertie and I should 
be raised along precisely the same lines that had been laid down 
some diirty years earUer for himself and Uncle Eddy: we should 
« be taught at home by tutors until we were old enough to join tlie 
Royal Navy as cadets. 

One morning at York House in the spring of 1902 Bertie and 
I heard my fatlier stamping up the stairs. He had a noticeably 
hcaiy footfall, but on that particular morning it sounded more 
ominous tlian ever. Besides, it was not his habit to come often to 
our room. In some apprehension we watdicd tlie door. When 
it opened, it revealed next to my father a tall, gaunt, solemn 
stranger witli a large moustache. 

“Tliis is Mr. Hanscll,” my father said coldly, “your new 
tutor,” and wdtli that he walked out of the room, leaving us alone 
with Mr. Hanscll, who was no doubt as embarrassed as we were. 
Hoping to put us at our ease and at the same time to enable him- 
self to gauge where to begin his tutoring, he asked us a few 
questions as to what we had studied with hllle Bricka. Our timid 
answers could Iiardly have encouraged lum. 

,Of good Norfolk stock, Henry Peter Hansell was bom in 1863 
and was therefore two years older tlian my fatlier. He had been 
-educated at Malvern, and at Mcgdalen "CoUege, Oxford, where 
he had taken Second Class Honours.dn ^istory. He Avas a typical 
English schoolmaster of a period in British life tliat demanded of 
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Its pedagogues not only a broad command of the classics and a 
sure groimdmg in Protestant doctnne but also profiaency xn 
several forms of addctics as wclL He had played football at 
Oxford, was a six-lundicap golfer, and a crack rifle shot. He thus 
combined a mild scholarship wjth a muscular Cliristiamty, accen- 
tuated by tweeds and an ever-present pipe Needless to say, He 
was a bachelor While he presided over our table at breakf«t and 
lundi, he dined with my parents and the members of their House- 
hold. We called him “l^dcr," a familiar nickname inspired by 
out nuspronunciation of out formal \\ ay of addressing him as 
“Mister" 

Guided in the distance by my parents these two men, Mr 
Hansell and Fmcli brought up my three brothers and me until 
one by one we went off to school Tbey made a good team, and 
of the two I sometimes thmk dut the servant had a stronger m- 
flucncc, possessing a livelier comptchcmion of a small boy's secret 
interests and ambitions as well as of lus lolubmons 

Witli Mr Hansell s arrival our lives took on a more purposeful 
aif Our lessons which had previously been more or less spas- 
modic, were now organized into a methodical routine. 

Tint spring we were mostly m London, bustling with prepara- 
tions for my grandfather's Coronation, which was to take place 
at die end of June. Out tutor took advantage of the approach of 
this great event to teach us lustory in a lively and practical way 
Idaving attempted to cxpbin to us the symbolism of die Corona- 
tion serwee and the meaning of the pageantry, he often took us 
around London and showed us round Wcstmimtct Abbey, the 
Houses of Parliament, St. Paul’s Catlicdral, and other famous 
landmarks of the metropolis It was all -very exatmg And, if 
Mr. HanscU’s painstaking exposibons concerning die sicmf^ancc 
of the Coronation were somcwJiat above our young heads, the 
erection of the great stands m the streets, gaily decorated widi 
scarlet bunting and emblems, and die large encampments of troops 
in die parks registered themselves most vividly upon my mmo. 

However, only three days before the Coronation w'as to take 
place my grandfather was suddenly seized with an attack of what 
IS now called appendicitis The operation that was immediately 
performed upon him W’as probably one of the fint of its kind 
And my father liked to tell how he found King Edw ard next da) 
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bed at Buckingham Palace enjoying a long cigar. 
My grandfather’s illness, wliidi remained a matter of grave con- 
cern for some days, necessitated a postponement of the Corona- 
tion. However, in several weeks' time Iiis health had sufficiently 
improved for tlic date to be set for August 9. Tliis time tliere was 
no liitcli- Bertie and I, dressed, I remember, in kilts, and I believe 
Mary, too, watched the service in Westminster Abbey from a box 
reserved for the Princesses of the Blood Royal. 

The scene inside tlie Abbey was magnificent, but after a lapse 
of nearly half a century it is liardly surprismg that I liavc no re- 
collection of seeing tlie crovni actually put on my gr!mdfathcr’,s 
head. But I do remember a story that was afterwards circulated to 
the effect that the octogenarian Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Frederick Temple, stumbled as he mounted the steps of die throne 
and might have fallen tvidi die crown had my grandfather not 
reached out and caught liim. 

Now diat my father had become Prince of Wales and next in 
die line of succession, our family regime began to diange in many 
ways, reflecting liis new importance. Two additional residences 
were lianded over to him by the King for Iiis personal use. One 
was Frogmore, a Georgian house in die Home Park, Windsor; 
die other vtas Abergcldie, an old Scottish casde three miles doViUi 
dic Iffvcr Dee from Bahnoral. 

We stopped at Frogmore for the first time in the Spring of 1903 
in the midst of the preparations for the Coronation. It lies about 
half a mile below the Casde to the south-east, enclosed within its 
own cosy grounds. The house w^as almost totally lacking in 
modem conveniences; dicre was neither electric light nor central 
' heating. But we children came to love die place, since Windsor 
opened up new fields for our playtime. There was die seemingly 
‘limidess expanse of die Great Park to ride in; and exploring the 
vast roof of the Castle itself ofiered endless enjoyment, wliich was 
all the more desirable because it was forbidden ground. And 
^ finally there w'as die River, wliicb at Windsor makes a sleepy loop 
around the slopes below the Casde wails. Either diat year or the 
next my parents acquired a roomy electric launch with' a white 
tasselled awning. In this trim, silent craft my modier took us on 
many happy voyages on diose upper reaches of the Thames past 
Eton to Maidenhead and down past Magna Charta Island as far 
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as Starnes, whexe lusaous green wcadows use gently 6om tiic 
wl!on*bordercd banks 

Like Osborne, Frogrnore was a veritable family necropolis 
Not only \v ere the grounds studded- widi family monuments but 
the inside of the house was cluttered witli enough marble busts 
and lifo-siac statues to fill a small museum- In this overpowering 
array was one of Queen Victona’i ^dier, Edtvanl, Duke of Kent, 
which soon caught our eye. It bore a smkmg resemblance to one 
of my parents' footmen, a jovial, rotund man named Smitlison 
The likeness became irresistible after the head of the bust had been 
further omanienred tnih a clodi dicdc cap diat Smithson wore 
off duty So pleased were we with the effect dut we mvitcd my 
mother to survey the product of our improvisation. She was 
greadv amused but lectured us gently on die nnpropnety of making 
inn of our great great-gruidfadicr, and also of holding up a 
servitor to ridicule Yet the temptation to test the likeness on 
Smidison lumsclf was too great to be put so lightly aside. One 
day when my mother had gone out, the cloth cap was restored to 
the inaiblc Hanoverun head and die geiual footman was called 
an to have a look at himself His reaction wasnot as my mothcrliad 
led tir to cxpecc He u as not offended m the lease. Beaming \wth 
pleasure, he c-xclaimcd, 'The likeness i must say u stnking, 
tspiciail^ the nose " Tint the footman was gratified by the di> 
covery of lus close facial resemblance to the Ro>al Duke was 
evidenced when he uos observed not long aftertvards standing 
adrmniigh before the bust 

A vague disappointment is associated with my memory of that 
fttst sprmg at Frogrnore Hie anaent game of golf, winch had 
until then been largely confined to Scodand, bad at about dm 
time begun to gun popiiJancy among the Sassauchs Having 
taken up the game to the extent that Kis age and corpulence 
allowed, King Ed^vard had caused ^ mnc-bolc course to be laid 
outatWindsorin the groundsbclowthcEast Terrace. M> fadicr 
had also become inrercsted m the gams, and at die suggestion 
•of one of his fiiends, the Duke of Roxburghe, who w^s lus guest 
for Ascot Week, the fiimous North Berwick professional, Ben 
Sayers, was sent for The three of them used to play on die Castle 
course late each afremoon afmr the races, and often my father 
pressed me into service as his caddy foe a shilling a round. One 
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day, seeing me staggering under my load, Ben Sayers suggested 
mildly to my fatlier tliat it might be a good tiring for Bertie and 
me to start learning to play golf imder him. Disregarding the fact 
that a good iron shot caimot be played without taking a divot, my 
fatlier brushed off the suggestion: “If we let those boys on the 
fairway, they will only liack it up.” Although my father relented 
to the extent of letting us play on the course in the park at Sand- 
ringham, he saw Httle purpose in our having professional instruc- 
tion, perhaps because he had already decided that a game that 
could make a man so unaccountably mad at himself ought not to 
be encouraged. In consequence, I have never quite overcome the 
faulty swing I developed in the absence of expert correction. 

That same summer in August, directly after the Coronation » 
ceremony, our parents took us to Scotland, where we moved 
into Abergeldie Castle. In the matter of creature comforts it was 
no improvement on Frogmore. Its ancient granite walls were 
covered with a gritty white stucco diat could he ripped off with 
one’s fingernails. Its most conspicuous arcliiteCtural feature was 
a tall stone tower surmounted by a wooden cupola infested with 
bats and haunted, we were led to believe, by the ghost of Kittic 
Rankie, an unfortunate creature who had been burned at the stake 
as a witch on the hilltop overlooking the Castle- The wild High- 
land scenery of Deeside was in sharp contrast to the noble, well- 
tended beauty of Windsor and the wooded tranquillity of Sand- 
ringham; and the gurgling of the swift-runnittg river splashing 
over the granite boulders scattered along the length of its shallow 
bed filled the rooms of tlie old house with a sound I loved to hear. 

But the attraction of Abergeldie for my father was tlie gronse-_^ 
shooting and the deer-staUdng. He was considered one of die best 
game shots in die country; during the six weeks that we were in 
the Highlands he spent every day but Sunday banging away widl 
. shotgun and rifle. It was some years before Bertie and I were 
judged old or strong enough to endure these long days on the 
grouse moors or the deer forest. My mother, who was left be- 
hind, filled many of her days taking us cliildren for carriage rides 
along die forest roads with a picnic tea that we brought in a basket 
and spread out on the heather in some'picturesque spot. Odier- 
wisc, when we could escape from Mr. Hansell, wc were left pretty 
much to our own devices. Spanning the Dee near the Casde was 
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a foot suspension bndge tliat swayed on windy days; W’c liked to 
nee across it at sudi nines, rdishmg riie sense of danger imparted 
by the motion We also earned to the centre of the bridge the 
largest stones we could lift, whidi we would drop into the rapids 
for the splnsh they would make 

Eventually tliar e^Clrmg summcT came to an end We children 
\ \vecc sent back to York Cottage to settle dovm for the autumn 
-ind winter to our first serious work with Mr HanscU How ever, 
the quietude of Sandnngham was soon to be mtetrupted by an 
unpena! descent of the Kaiser, for the sixty-first birdiday of the 
King, his unde His hostile attitude towards die British during die 
Boer War had made for coldness m the family , wlucli did not 
rcUsh the prospect of bcingnicc to “Williim " as might otherwise 
have been tlie case Tlicrc was a great influx of important guests 
to the Big House for the birthday party -uid the daily shoots, but 
we cluldtcn were kept m the background However, I do rcniem- 
bcc my father’s remarking with the appreciation of an expert how 
w ell the Kaiser shor in spite of the liandicap of a left arm that had 
been wthcred from birtli 

Meanwhile Mr Hanscli had had a chance to size up the difficult 
educational problem wuli which my father had conftouted lum 
It Iiad been all scry udl for my father to rule that Berne and 1 
should be educared exactly as he and ius elder brother had been 
But as a schoolmaster by profession Mr Hanscli realized that since 
the 1870’s ideas lud changed as to the best way of preparing boys 
for life From die outset it was his personal conviction that die 
proper place for us ivis a preparatory school, where we would 
nave been projected into die normal, rigorous, and competitive 
world of other boys of our age As this was not to be, he set 
himself iwdi uncommon tact and ixsourcefulncss to die task of 
reproduang at York Cottage in a school for two as much of 
the atmosphere and disoplinc of a boatdmg school as he could 
devise 

Mr Hanscli organized a schoolroom on the second floor He 
imported two sundard school desks witli hinged hds and attaclicd 
cliairs, w ith hard wooden scats and straight backs A blackboard, 
a set of wall maps, and, of course, an ample stock of arithmetic 
and liiitory books, grammars, and copy books avith lined pages 
completed die equipment 
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Next he drew up a daily time-table of work designed to make , 
us follow the regime of tlic ordinary schoolboy. Finch woke us 
at seven and saw' to it that we were dressed and at our desks half 
an hour later for .three-quarters of an hours “preparation” — 
homework — before breaHast. In the w’infer it would still be 
dark, and I dreaded entering tliat cold room to grapple with some 
unfemihar problem on an empty stomach. At 8.15 Mr. Hans^ 
would appear to take us downstairs to breakfast, and by nine we 
W'cre back at our desks to study until lunch, with an hour’s break ' 
in tlie forenoon for play. After lunch he would take us out, per- 
haps for a w'alk in the woods or to kick a football on the lawn. 
Then we would go back to our lessons for another hour, alw'ays 
stopping at tea-time for mulEns, jam, and milk — our last meal of 
die day. 

If my parents w'erc at the Cottage, they would be having dieir 
tea at die same time in die drawing-room, with whichever mem- 
bers of the Household were “in w'aiting.” Freshly scrubbed and 
with hair combed, we would be summoned dovmstairs. My 
^ fadier never lingered long over Ills tea. He w^ould stride off alone 
to the Library, where he w'ould remam occupied — perhaps with 
his stamp collection, already becoming famous, or liis correspon- 
dence, or writing up iiis game book, or reading The Tmes — ^untii 
diimcr. Somcrimes my mother, with the lady-in-waiting at the 
piano, taught us folk-songs from die Scottish Song Book. The 
ones I remember best, strangely enough, are “Old Blade Joe,” 
“Suwamiec River,” “TheCamptowm Races,” “ Oh, My Darling 
Clementine,” “Funiculi, Funicula.” 

It w'as my modier’s habit to rest in her boudoir before dinner, 
andtliis hour she saved for us. At d.30 we w'erc called in from the 
schoolroom. She w'ould be in negligee resting on the sofa;" and, 
when w'e W'ere gadiered around her on little chairs, she would 
read and talk to us. Looking back upon this scene, I am sure diat 
ray cultural interests began at my raodier’s btce. The years that 
she had Hved abroad as a young girl liad meUow'ed her outlook; 
and reading and observation had cqmppid her wdth a prodigious 
knowledge of Royal history. Her soft voice, her culdvated mind, 
the cosy room overflow'ing wnth personal treasures were all in- 
. separable mgrechents of die happiness associated widi this last hour 
of a didd’s day. 
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Being also practical by nature inv inotber utilircd (he nme to 
reach ns Iiow to nwJcc -woDllcn comforters for one of her many 
chariues She supplied each ofm witii a wooden nng into which 
were fitted upcighc brass p(^ While she read we busily looped 
the wool yam around each peg thus forming means of a 
succession of crochet stitches, a comforter five feet m Icngtli 
As a small boy 1 enjoyed mahing these things more than did 
my sister or my brothers Many years later during m enforced 
period in bed while recovering from a nding acadcnc I became 

S iitc profiaenc with a crochet hook When at the beginnmg of 
c last war I was attached to a British mission wntK the Trench 
Army and was obliged to make long motor trips through the zone 
of operations I returned onci. again to mv gentle dnerston as a 
means of killing time Tim was during the period of the so>cal!ed 
phony war and. I was understandably discreet about my 
hobby at tust It would hardly have done for the story to get 
around that a mijor genera! m die Bmuh Annv had b^ seen 
bowling along die toads behind the Magmot Line crociienng 
Nevcrwclcss crodicnng did for me w hat detective novels do for 
scatesmem It relaxed my nimd and inadcntally provided a 
number of anonymous but not unworthy samples for a chanty 
that my wife ban organized for the Fraich Army 
Suclx was my motlicr s pnde in her cluldrcn that everything 
that happened to each one was of the utmost importance to her 
With die birth of each new child Mama started an album in 
whidi she paimtaJungly lecotded each progressive suge of our 
childhood— the dates upon wlucli Baby cut lus Tor licr] first 
tooth, or took his [or her) fim step, with a lock of hair 
mserted on the day of the fine haircut 
My boyhood was a stnet one because my father was stnet in 
his own life and habits. He was a perfect expression of the Vic- 
ronon and Edwardian eras those closely joined epochs to whidi 
lus immediate forbears had lent diar names He bad the Victor- 
ian’s sense of probity moral rcsponsibihty and love of domes- 
naty He believed in God, m the umnabihry of die Royal Navy, 
and the cMcnual nghmess of whatever was Bntish. At the same 
time he had the Edwardian flair for clothes and fondness for 
sport — from panndge- to bgcr-shooting from dccr-stalking to 
fishing He was,as I have alnaidymiph^ afineshot andthcre 
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were few men in the country who could teach him anything 
about sailing a boat. 

Yet, through everytliing cut the sharp concept of duty summed 
up for him in tire precept tliat, copied in his round hand, he kept 
on his writing-desk: “I shall pass dirougli this world but once. 
Any good thing, therefore, that I can do or any kindness that I can 
show any human being, let me do it now. Let me not defer nor 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.” These lines are 
attributed to an American Quaker of die early nineteenth century, 
Stephen Grellet. I was made wliile very young to memorize 
diem, and they were often to influence my actions in later life. If 
dirough my family’s position my childhood was spared the mun- 
dane struggle that is the common lot, I nevertheless had my full 
share of discipline. For the concept of duty was drilled into me, 
and I never had the sense that the days belonged to me alone. 

Combined with his stem sense of duty was an almost fanatical 
sense of punctuality. Only dirough rare accidents was he ever 
known to be late. His days were organized with railway pre- 
cision — even to the habit of a post-luncheon nap, a carry-over 
from his watchkeeping days in the Navy. Such was the power of 
my father’s will diat he could fall asleep instantly and wake up , 
exactly fifteen minutes later, just as if an alarm-clock had gone off 
inside liis head. ^ 1 M ^ Q Tl 

I have often felt diat despite his undoubted afiection for all of 
us, my fadier preferred children in the abstract, and that his notion 
of a small boy’s place in a grown-up world was summed up in the 
phrase, “Children should be seen, not heard.” 

It was once said of him that his naval training had caused him 
to look upon his own children much as he regarded noisy mid- 
shipmen when he was captain of a cruiser — as young nuisances 
m constant need of correction. No words tliat I was ever to hear 
could be so disconcerting to the spirit as the summons, usually 
delivered by a footman, that “His Royal Highness wnshes to see 
you in the Library.” My father s study was in a sense his “Cap- 
tain’s Cabin,” and one never knew on being summoned there 
what one might be in for. He might wish to show some new 
stamps he hadj ust acquired or to give me some knick-knack he had 
brought back from Ins travels. But more often we would be 
called to account for some alleged act of misbehaviour. Bertie 
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and I-^nd mostly f — came m fot a good deal of scolding for 
being late or difty, for makmg s noise on some solemn occasion, 
or for wripglmg and scratching m church And incMtably, jiist 
as my mother’s room came to represent a kind of sanctuary at the 
end of the day, so the Library became for us die seat of parental 
auihonty, the place of admomuon and reproof 

It was a small and cliecriess room with tsso windows opemng 
upon the drive. Its fumishmgs consisted of a large desk and a 
svcll-woni leather sofa where he uard to sic and read Although 
the room svas called die Librar> the most conspicuous item was 
a closet witli a glass door m which were racked his treasured shot- 
guns Tlic iValls were covered with a red fabric, the identical 
matena! that was used in the distinctisc trousers worn by the 
Frcndi Army of that period Some of the last surviving samples 
may still be seen in die Muscc dcs Invahdcs m Pans My momcr 
never knew where tny father got the idea diaf dus army-trousers 
matcnal would make an onginal kind of wall-covcnng nor 
whether lus intent was to evoke a nuldiy martial atmosphere or 
merely to warm up a room \wth a nordiem aspect But my father 
loved this ted clodi md when one summer, the moths re- 
duced It to shreds he wis hearrbrokcQ over having to remove die 
remnants 

Yet, often as I dreaded these summonses to the Library, I have 
reason to be grateful to niy father One theme that he inculcated 
into us from die start was dut we must never get die idea that we 
were different from or better dian, odicr people. To be sure by 
otber pi opic he meant die children of the well-born. In any ease he 
was detenmned due whatever else might come of us we slioiild 
not be pngs or snobs. And he literally pounded good manners 
into us lummcring home die old-fashioned, and I regret to ob- 
serve fast-vanishing rules of courtesy We were made to get up 
whenever ladies or older people entered die room and not 
allowed to sit down until dicy had first done so And, whenever 
we walked widilum about Sandcmcliani or Balmoral or Wind- 
sor, he insisted on our bemg punctuious m returning the saluta- 
tions of the estate employees Hie laws of bdiaviour as revealed 
10 a small boy tended to be ruled by a vast preponderance of 
‘don’ts” ButvwthMamalifcwaslcssscvcrc Althoughshcbackcd 
up my fatlicr in all matters of disaphnc, she never f^cd to take 
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our side wiicnever in Her judgment ke was being- tooJ'Hausli 
widi us. ' ■ ' 

■ In the spring of 1903 my family cliangcd its London' residericeV. 
My grandparents having moved into Buckingham Palace, 
borough House became vacant and was available for my -father.. 
Desired by Christopher Wren for the famous Saralt, IDuchess'qf 
Marlborough, it stands in a spacious garden surrounded by a wall. 
On one side it is separated firom St. James’s Palace by a narrbty' 
street; on another it faces tlic Mali My grandparents had hyed 
there, when in London, ever since theh marriage forty years 
before. During that period, as Queen Victoria had dehbcrateiy 
isolated herself from die Ufe of tlie metropoUs, leaviiig the Palace 
empty, Marlborough House had become the focal-point' 'of 
diplomatic and political circles and the gHttering society that 
rotated around Albert Edward and Alexandra, Prince and Princess 
of Wales. - 

We moved there from York House tliat April. Wliile .niy 
mother, who loves London, was delighted wdtli her new. /and 
grander surroundhigs, I accepted die change widi mixed bnlp- 
tions, Even at that early age, I had begun to dislike the noise and 
restriedon of the streets; and, for all the space diat the garden 
provided as a playground, I never ceased to long for die greater 
firecdom and hberty of our country homes. That preference" for 
the country lias remained with me diroughout my hfe, and it has 
been my good fortune to possess die means to indulge it. • - • 
At Marlborough House we children lived on the third fioor. 
From Bertie’s room and mine one could sec Buckingham Palace 
beyond the Green Park; and we could also hear across St. James’s 
Park, if the wind was right, the boom of Big Ben stril^g the 
hours. It was then and yet remains one of the finest houses 
in London, and its spacious drawnng-rooms lent themselves, tc 
suniptuous entertainment. But what imprcssed.me most about 
die interior decoration were the La Guerre mural paintings’ on die 
walls of die great saloon and the two main staircases, depicting 
die great'Duke pflylarlborough’s victories. These fascinated m^ 
for'atound the heroic and conamanding figures of .the Duke and 
his generals lay the debris of battle: dead and dying soldiers and 
liprsesand shattered cannon. The agonized expression of some, ol 
die wpuhddd redcoats, painted, with fmehealism, .'hahnted.'my 
yiw-’/.'tv -U-'' - 28 • 
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boyhood dreams of a wamot's Ide, and the patlicnc ghnt in the 
ejeofa maimed animal IS stdlampnatcd on mj memory 

I was now almost nmc years old, md my mother thinking the 
time had comufor us ilirLC older duldrcn to polish the somewhat 
rustic w'ays of Sandnnghatn, decided that a good bcgimung is'ould 
be to Icam the first simple steps of dancing After discussing the 
matter widi fncads wholiadouldtcoofthesamca^ she formed 
a class of twenty to dinty girk and boys , and the day enne of the 
Vjcronan dancing mistresses, Miss Wish was engaged to teach 
us The class met twnce a week somctmics in die dimng-room 
of Marlborough House, or else at one or another of the great 
houses of London The little gtrls all had long hnr, and ihcic 
short dresses were pulled tight at die waist with silk saslics bed 
with a bow at die back all the little boys worcLton suits — surely 
one of the most uncomfortable ngs ever invented to confine the 
restless energy of boy's. A hdy at the piano provided the music, 
Miss Walsh whom I remember ns being dcailtdiy stout yet sur- 
pmuigly light and quick on her feet showed us the intricate steps 
of the polka the walrr, and die Highland schottiscdte These 
afternoons with Miss Walsh could hardly be described as a leap 
into greganousness even m rhcir most abandoned moments they 
never ipptoichcd the spontaneous fun of a children s party But 
at the same time those dancing classes meant something to the 
three of us they lifted us out if only briefly , from our wallcd-m 
life m London and brought us togcilicr w ith other children of our 
own age 

Casting about for some additional way of filling our &ce hours 
m London, Mr Hanscll tned at dus time to interest us m a mild 
form of cricket A long green fibre mat was acquired, whicli, 
whenever we played was unrolled and laid on die lawn to pro- 
tect the grass We playxd with a soft ball, and a net screen was 
nqgcd bclimd the wuchet to catch the balls missed by the batsmen 
wotcU otherwise might have been lost m die soor begrimed 
shrubberv Lihcmostschoolmastcrsoftiutcra Mr HanscUknew 
all about cricket and was imbued with die liahotvcd tradition of 
the game Somebmes Hnch would be called m to bowl to us, 
and my fstlier, if in die m<»d would take his turn at the wicket 
To 6c sure we watched his detennmed dfbrts with fiiiY respea, 
but Bertie and I were never too sure that he was mudi more 
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successful at the game than wc were. While my father, the tutor, 
and the valet codd have a good time playing together, Bertie and 
[, owing to our inexperience and even more to the wide dis- 
crepancy m age between us and diem, always felt at a disadvan- 
tage; and on that account I, for one, was nevef able to work up 
much enthusiasm for the Marlborough House version of the 
game. In the hope of stimulating our flagging zest, Mr. Hansell 
took us to Lord’s and the Oval to watch important matches. I 
recall being introduced somewhat later to Dr. W. G. Grace, one 
of die immortals of die sport, a bearded giaiit of a man who 
practised occasional medieme as an avocation. But cricket must 
be put down as one of Mr. HanseU’s failures, though dirough no 
fault of Iris own. Whatever interest for it he might have inspired 
in us was undone later, at least for me, at school, where inter- 
minably long, dull afternoons were by tradition given over to a 
game I found too slow for my temperament. 

Another thing that I remember about our move to Marl- 
borough House was the entrance into my father’s service of two 
Scots — Henry Forsyth and Findlay Cameron, Kilted retainers 
had been a Household tradition in the Royal Family ever since 
Queen Victoria’s and the Prince Consort’s first joyous discovery 
of the Higlilands. My grandfather had had a Idlted valet as well 
as a piper who awakened him in the morning with the skirl of the 
pipes and who sometimes, if there were guests, marched around 
the table playing Highland tunes. Now that my father had in his 
turn become Prince of Wales he carried on tliis tradition by en- 
gaging two veterans of the Boer War recently discharged from 
the Army. 

Forsyth had been a pipe major in the Scots Guards, which is to 
say that he had risen to warrant rank and become the senior piper 
in one of the battalions. He had been bom in Edinburgh in 
humble circumstances, and I recall my surprise when he told me 
one day that when he was my age he had nevef worn shoes even 
in winter. Every mOming just before eight, carrying his pipes, 
the kilted Forsyth appeared in the garden under my father s 
window. On the stroke of the hour the morning silence would be 
rent by the skirl of a Scottish march while tlic piper strode back 
and forth playing under my fadier’s window. My father took 
this reveille for granted; but I always thought diat it was a trial to 
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my mother, avKotio douht felt that there were gentler ways of 
bemg roused to die day’s obhgauom. 

Cameron W'as a di(?crmt sort. He came, I believe, {roni Invcr- 
ncss-slnrc, the home of the clan whose name he bore; and he had 
seen twenty-one years’ service appropriately enough whli that 
famous regiment, tlie 79th Queen’s Cameron Highlandcn. 
He had fought in the Sudan and South Africa and was reputed to 
possess more medals than any other Bntish soldier of Jus day. 
Robust and erea of figure, with a ruddy complexion and an im- 
posing handle-bar moustaclic, he became a footman; and, when 
dressed m his Juhed hvery widi his row of medals banked on his 
left chest, seemed in our youtliful eyes the undoubted hero of 
many wars Tins a\% ed impression was one that Cameron himself 
ues'cr attempted to mmimizc. He had an endless fund of hair- 
raising stones about Jus personal exploits; his accounts of hand-to- 
liand fights wiili Fuzzy-Wuzzics or of desperate last stands when 
he shoe It out svitli the Doers were masterpieces of self-glonfica- 
aon In tune my mother was to suspect that Cameron earned the 
Scotsman’s wcll-knoavn preference for wliisky to a point dut 
made him a dubious example for impressionable young Pnnees 
Understandably, he never became altogcdier the model footman 
I well recall an occasion wlicn, either tluough mactenoon or else 
as a result of liaving perhaps imbibed a tnfie more than the usual 
customary uip of lus favourite rcstorauve, be tnppcd as lie 
entered ilie dimng-room, catapulting across the room a large Iiam 
that missed one of the guests by inAcs 
Happily we children were obhvious of the minor blcmtshes 
that may have marred Cameron as a servant. To Bertie and me 
he and Forsynlt personified all iliat was cxating and stimulating in 
the world outside (he quiet purlieus of Sandringham and die 
W'allcd garden of Matlborougn House 
When we were in London, nothing open to Deitic and me 
could equal tlic thrill of watching with Forsyth and Cameron the 
dunging of tlic Guard. If die King was not m residence at 
Buckingham Palace, the ccrcmonv sdways took place in Friary 
Court, Sc James’s Palace, across die street from Marlboroiigii 
House. About 10.30 m the morning while we were doing our 
lessons widi Mr Hanscll, die sound of the band leading the new 
guard dirough Marlborough Gate would reach die sclioolroom. 
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Our tutor was understanding; \wtli a smile jie would relose us ' 
to dash out across the garden and up a flight of steps to tlie top of . 
the wall facing Friar}'- Court, in time to see tile new guard in', 
“guard order” — ^red tunics; pipe-clayed, buff belts and eqliip- 
■ment; and bearskin caps — arrive to relieve the old. The two old 
soldiers, ha\Tng been charged widi keeping an eye on us, were 
usually there waiting. Fors}'th taught us to salute the Colour as it ' 
was carried by. The picturesque ceremony filled us with admira-^ 
tion; and on obsen^ing our intense interest in the precision of the 
drill and the flawless handling of arms, Camefon was inspired 
to organize Mary, Bertie, and me into a squad. Armed with^ 
wooden guns, we paraded every morning widi Cameron in die.,_ 
role of drill sergeant and Forsydi marcliing ahead playing his 
pipes. It was great fun, especially at Sandringham, where iAk 
K ing %\-alked down sometimes from the Big House to inspect us. 

That summer of 1903 my parents gave a great ball for the King 
and Queen. For days ahead the normal routine of the household 
was upset by the preparations. Then one day a small army, of 
■workmen mvaded die garden to erect two large tents tin the 
lawns, one for a temporary ballroom and one for refreslnnents. 
Our first distress over die violation of our playground was soon 
succeeded by an absorbing interest in die method and speed with ^ 
wliicli the work was completed. We made fiiends with die 
carpenters, who let us help diem -widi small chores, no doubt in’ 
the hope of getting us out of the way. 

Aldiough to us “home” always meant Sandringham, it diere- 
after became widi Marlborough House, Frogmore, and Aber- 
geldie but one of the four residences between -vvliich my family ’ 
migrated widi the seasons like a flock of birds. From diat time on; ' 
my father, a man of fixed habits, settled into an annual routine 
" diat became as regular, as unchanging, as permanent, it seerhed, 
as the revolution of a planet in its orbit. ‘ ^ 

^ January would always find our family at York Cottage for the 
last weeks of the pheasant shooting. Then in Februar}^ my 
parents, leaving us behind -wtith Mr. HanseU, would go to London, 
where my father would be occupied until the end of March with 
the innumerable and varied duties diat arc the business of die 
Heir Apparent — attendance at levees, civic and charitable ban- 
- quets, die chairmansliip of hospitals, the State visits of foreign 
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xolcts, and t]\e entertainment of Dominion and Colonial visitors 
We all came logcclier for Easter Eidicr my parents returned to 
York Cottage or ue would join them at Frogmorc for the iirsr 
avecks of the English spring Throughout May and June we were 
always in London for the Season, the succession of balls garden 
parties, presentauons at Court, being mtenupted only by a ten- 
day \TSii to Frogmorc mjunc for Ascot 
My motJicr, t\ho was a poor sailor, disliked yacliting and had 
more than her fill of shooting parties at Saadnngham So, when 
my father departed on his round of summer sport, she would 
repair to Frogmorc with us duldrcn for a ouict rest Although 
we missed my father, his absence proclaimed somewhat of a let- 
up m the stnet rdgime he enforced when at home First we would 
heat of him at Goodwood House, stopping wnch the Duke of 
Richmond for the races and next from Cowes vachting with the 
King From Auwst u— the Gloriom Twelfth’— onward we 
woind hear from him as he \TSiicd the private grouse moors ofhis 
friends— perhaps at Afabcysccad in Lancashire with Lord Sefton, 
or with the Duke ot Devonshire at Bolton Abbc> , or at Studlcy 
Royal witli Lord Ripon and then at Moy Hall in ln\ erncss-shite, 
the ancestral aiatc of the Mackintodi of Mackintosh. We always 
had a happy time wicli my mother ic Frogmore, and, although 
•we liked Scotland, it was with some regret tliat we would board 
the tram for Abcrgcldic tojom my fadicr at the end of August 
B> early September, the best of the grouse shooting being over, 
my father would spend most ofhis da)s “on the hill" decr-stalk- 
ing By lliat tunc the wcatlicr would have turned colder, and die 
first snow would have wlutcncd the luiitops before we returned 
toLondondunngthesccondwcckofOctobcr WitlaMr Hansel! 
Pinch, and the nurses we children would continue on to die 
Cottage, while my parents stayed at Marlborough House How- 
ever, first tlic partridge and then the early pheasant shoots would 
bring them to Sandringham at mtcrvab And Christmas always 
found the wjiolc fimily reunited there, with my grandparents at 
the Big House, and die whole estate wearmg a teen c air. 
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A iL this moving about was not without its compensation. 

ZA Our recreational hours in Scotland, for example, were 
JL Anaturally spent in surroundings and witli people diSerent 
from those with which we were famihar at Windsor or^at 
Sandringham, and so in a superficial way we began to have a 
wider undcrstandmg of our country than was the lot of most 
children. London, of course, offered the most spectacular ^con- 
trast of all. During our sojourns there Mr. Hansell made a practice 
of varying our lessons by taking us on educational visits to the 
famous historical buildings and cultural institutions of the great 
aty; the Houses of Parliament, the Tower of London, the British 
Museum, the Natural History Museum, and the Imperial Insti- 
tute. When I reflect to-day upon the publicity that in my later 
years attached to my every movement, I recall with wonder and 
appreciation the ease with which we were able to move about in 
public places. The thought occurs to me that one of the most in- 
convenient developments since the days of my boyhood has been 
the disappearance of privacy. I grew up before the age of die flash 
camera, when newspapers still employed large staffs of artists to 
depict the daily events with pen sketches. This artistic form of 
fllustration seldom acliieved the harsh or cruel accuracy of die 
camera lens, nor could it match the volume and mobihty of the 
present-day photographer dogging his often unsuspecting victur 
or waiting in ambush for a candid shot. Because our likenesse; 
seldom appeared in the Press, we were not often recognized or 
the street; when we were, die salutation would be a friendly wav< 
of the hand or, in the case of a courtier or family firiend, a polit< 
lifting of die hat. 

Although this sight-seeing was sometimes hard on our feet anc 
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harder still upon 'the resources of our curiosity, Berae and I never- 
theless preferred ti to the immobile instruction of the schoolroom. 
However, v\c began to notice diat tlie places we wctc taken to 
visit mcluded a high preponderance ofeburches This observation 
led presently to the surpnsmg discovery that our tutor Iiad a 
secret hobby he loved Purdies, not so much as a worshipper, 
but rather as a connoisseur of ecclesiastical architecture He loved 
to w andcr around the famous cathedrals studying with a kno^vlng 
eye the Norman arclics flying buttresses or the design of the 
na^v c and quahty of tlic stained-glass wmdows But far from being 
alone in this luiique spcaaliry, he was we observed with still rjreatcr 
surprise a member of whar appeared to be a club of catjicdra! 
lovers Bvery Easter he would leave us to join lus friends on a pil- 
grimage to some cathedral town We ciiddrcn considered ims a 
strange and almost morbid diversion, jet, we were obliged to 
be passive and reluctant participants masnmcli as Mr Hansel!, 
whenever lie took us on a days outing would sooner or later 
head w ith a collector s zeal for a church possessing some architec- 
tural detail that he wished to examine As we patiently followed 
hts eager, retreating figure through a succession of vast dank, 
eerie naves and cavehke crypts I mom than once found myself 
longing for the warm surunme outside 
Yet, for ah ius fascination with cathedrals and churches them- 
selves, Mr Hanscll did not seem to be so interested about what 
went on inside them My groundmg in religious matters was 
therefore confided, for the most part to my father's old tutor. 
Canon John Neale Dalton of St Geode's Chapel, Windsor 
This formidable dene was then sixty-fo^uc years old, and his 
stooped, bony frame might have been quamed from the same 
old grey stone as the Cystic itself Some thirty years before, 
while a >oung curate at Whippmgham near Osborne, he had 
been selected by Queen Victoria herself to tutor my father and 
las elder brother before they joined die training ship Britannia 
He was their compamon and guide on the round-the-world 
cruise in H M S Bacchante, the narrative of which he faithfully 
set forth in a two-volume 1,400-page work, that even my father 
conceded nnisr certainly be one of the dullest books ever written 
It is an interesting commentary upon the ficxibihty of Bntish 
soact) that this man who played so influential a,part in moulding 
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the conscn'-ative character of my father should himself have pro 
duced under the shadows of Windsor Castle a son, Hugh Dalton, 
who became Chancellor of the Exchequer in a Sociahst Govern- 
ment. However, Canon Dalton could not be held responsible for 
his soil’s espousal of the doctrine ofpubhc ownership of die means 
of production, distnbution, and exchange any more than he could 
be blamed for my failure to become deeply versed in the intellec- 
tual bases of my Protestant faith, of wliich, by virtue of my birth, 

I was destined one day to be the “Defender,” Dogma and theo- 
logical questions never held my interest for long. In that respect I 
resembled my father, who, while he hked to read the Bible from' 
time to time and never missed going to church every Sunday — 
because it was the right tiling to do — and loved the old, famiHar 
psalms and hymns, nevertheless used to say that much in rehgious 
doctnne was over liis head. For myself I accepted humbly the * 
Articles of Rehgion of the Church of England and memorized 
tlie Ten Commandments (although they appeared to have litdc 
relevance to my young, sheltered hfe) ; and even if my childish 
mental image of God was vaguely identified with the sun and die 
giving off of hght, that does not mean that my mind was insensi- 
tive to deeper meamngs. 

I no longer remember just when Mile Bricka faded out of the 
picture. She lingered on, I dunk, for a Httle wlule after Mr. 
HanseU’s arrival, to continue the French lessons. About this time 
Mary was old enough to leave the nursery, and her life underwent 
a transition similar to ours, A “Finch” was provided for her in the 
person of a German maid. Else Korsukawitz, a buxom and kindly 
woman who soon became a great favourite in the family. And 
the “Mr. HanseU” m whose care Mary was placed was a young 
French governess, MLlle Jose Dussau, who hke her mascuhne 
counterpart was unmarried and a Protestant. Mile DuSsau had a 
sharp and agile tongue, and Bertie and I were soon to suspect that 
she had but little use for small boys. No doubt it was only a co- 
incidence, but the fact was soon ruefully noted by Bertie and me 
that her entry into die family had been/oUowed by more frequent 
falls from our parents’ graces. Minor infractions that previously 
had 'passed off without detection now became known with an 
accuracy bordering on the clairvoyant; and the sununonses to the 
Librarv came more often. 
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The explanation for our pli^t t%as soon forthcoming MUe 
Dussati was a &r stricter disapImaruR than cidicr Mr Hanscll 
or Fuich, who were more inclined to take a tolerant view of our 
pranks She must have told Mary that the disapimo m our school- 
room left mudi to be desired Mary adored her new governess 
and no doubt wishing to please her, began to our surprise to fall 
m vsJth tlus prudish attitude, her threat, “i’ll tell Mama," al- 
though seldom earned out, had a powcrfiiily subduing effect 
upon us In tins manner Betac and I discovered for the fust nme 
die power that little guh the world over arc able to exert over 
their brotbers Tlte rcalizatjon tliac no were at her mercy awoke 
in us a strong awrsion for tlic foreign interloper who had thus 
disrupted a previously happ> alliance and our aversion turned 
uito hostibty when Mile Dussau undertook to make French the 
rompulsor) language whenever she was present at our meals 
Marj, who was npidly masrermg the language under the dajy 
instrucaon of her exacong teacher was nble to joui to some ex- 
tent in the exchanges between Mile Dussau and Hansell, who, 
to out mtense disappointment welcomed the opportunity, so he 
said, to brush up his rusty French For my brother and me, 
diese meal* were huiiulitemg ordeals Far from firing us widi 
enthusiasm for Mile Dussau's name language 1I1C7 produced a 
complctcl} opposite cfFca on us And rather than lend ourselves 
to an expenment diat if successful would only enhance Mile 
Dusiau's position we resolved ro tr) to dcfeit it by limiting our 
conversation to simple monosjllibic responses 

How c\ cr, one unexpeaed consequence of our cold w ar against 
Mile Dussm was the dcasion by my father to call in from semi- 
retircmcnt another of the former teachers ofhis naval cadet days 
— a venerable Anghozed Frenchman with a black beard, a bald 
head and the improbable name of GabncI Hua M Hua could 
hardly have looked upon my &ther as one of his most successful 
p^ils as my father, who no doubt considered French a somewhat 
eSeminatc language, would deliberately mispronounce French 
weirds whenever they nppeared on the menu. Nevertheless the 
former pupil licld his old tutor m high regard. M Hua was an 
erudite man, a famous and revered master at Eton widi 1 host of 
fnends My fadiexappointcdhimhislibranan a post that entitled 
him « a member of my fathers Household to wear at official 
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dinners the special, blue, Household evening coat with black 
velvet collar and flat, gilt buttons bearing the Prince of "Wales’s 
feathers, a distinction not conferred upon Mr, HanseU for some 
years. However, even with these high attributes, combined with 
a generous and jovial nature, he could not escape being an occa- 
sional victim of the crude practical Jokes schoolboys firom time 
immemorial have played on tiieir French masters. 

One day at lunch when we were at Frogniore, M. Hua di- 
gressed from a learned exposition of the subjunctive to praise the 
excellence of die French cuisine, dwelling at some length on the 
merit of frogs’ legs. As we children had no idea that frogs were 
in any way edible, our immediate conclusion was that M. Hua 
had made up a good stor)'. But, as he talked on, his earnestness 
impressed us; and we finally realized with amazement that not 
only did M. Hua make a practice of eating die legs of frogs but 
he considered diem one of the most succulent delicacies. 

I tliink it was Mar}’’ who first had the idea of exploiting M. 
Hua’s eccentricity, but my mother was in on it, too. Armed with 
a fine-mesh net and bucket, we sallied forth to the lake in search 
of frogs. But, as it was the spawning season, we had to content 
ourselves widi a catch of tadpoles. These we carried triumphantly 
to die kitchen and instructed the cook to broil and serve them on 
toast that evening as a special savoury dish for the French tutor. 
M. Hua was, of course, ignorant of the plot; and, when the time 
came for the savoury and the footman passed the dish to him, I 
saw out of the comer of my eye that all the conspirators wore an 
expression of pleasurable anticipation. t 

Of course it had not been our intention to carry the joke to the 
point of allowing the French tutor actually to eat the tadpoles; 
but, before my mother could utter a warning, he had hungnly 
attacked the toast with liis knife and fork and conveyed a large 
piece to his mouth. Mama cried, “No, no ! That special savoury is 
not meant to be eaten at all.” But it was too late. 

Horror gripped the whole table. "We all expected M. Hua to 
be seized at once by a dreadful convulsion. Realizhig that some- 
thing was amiss, he asked in alarm what was wrong. It was Mary, 
as I remember it, who finally stammered out in a stricken voice 
die awful trudi. 

My impression is that M. Hua gallantly swallowed what was 
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aircad) in Ins moutli, but -wounded pndt was in the glance with 
wJuch he siscpt the table With a cuft bow to my mother, he 
strode from die dining-room his beard bristling with suppressed 
agitation Mania’s C) es twinkled “I am afraid,” she said, smdtng 
‘ that between gtetioinlUs and UtarJi a Frcncli gourmet draws a 
fine line ” She directed me to seek out M Hua m Kis room, 
to make my apolog) on the family's behalf for luvmg taken 
such liberties and to bnng hmi back, mollified to die dinner- 
table 

The other inmortant language of those da%s was German, the 
Miiltersprathe of many of our relations I had picked it up Simul- 
taneously wnth Enghdi, for, ever since i could remember, v.c had 
had a German nursemaid who made me repeat solemnly before 
and after c\cry meal m die nuncry the following grace 

Dfm Hfrm set Dank 

Fill- Speis i/nJ Trank Amen 

To increase tins rudimentary knowledge my father now im- 
ported anotlicr elderly master. Professor Engen Os>vald, a 
wizened old man ivitli a tobaeco-stained beard and a strong 
guttural accent My impression is dut he had taught mj father 
oriefiy at Heidelberg when he had been sent there in 169a to icani 
German, which inadcntally, he ne'er mastered Thereafter, 
whene'er 'vc were in London, Professor Os'vald came to Marl- 
borougli House almost O' cry momint; to conduct us labonously 
tlirough die licad-sphttrogly compbcatcd declensions I liked 
German and studied diligently and profited from the houn I 
pissed 'Vidi the Professor Howerer, Bertie did not sliare die 
same partiality and treated dicsc SiunJctt lightly In one of the 
Professor’s weekly reports to my fadicr on our separate progress, 
he once wrote under Bertie’s column "Inattentive and phyfuL" 
Tlic nevt time Professor Oswald returned to Marlborough House 
my father sent for him to ask. preasely what he meant The Pro- 
fessor, embatrassed, finally cxplamcd, "Your Roj'al Highness, tt 
isn’t only that Prince Albert is snattcntivc, but, wlicn I scold him, 
he just pulls my beard " 

WhiJc these foragn-langnage lawns "ere undoubtedly bcnc- 
fiaal, they had so £r as we children -were concerned, an unfor- 
tunate b)-product. Birthdays were important events in the 
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family calendar. Wliile we naturally looked forward to our own 
with eager anticipation, those of our parents and grandparents 
invariably confronted us with an agonizing problem, for the 
reason that we were expected according to family custom to 
render happy birthday greetings with a poem we had each com- 
mitted to memory. Even in English this obligation was difficult 
enough at best. Under Mr. Hansell we had to memorize and 
practise reciting excerpts from Shakespeare or Tcimyson tmtii 
word perfect. But, as we progressed m French and Germaii^ more 
was expected of us. And with a view to displaying our newly 
acquired virtuosity our foreign tutors were ambitious enough to 
have us attempt similar performances in their languages. I re- 
member the labour of memorizing some of La Fontaine’s fables — 
“La Cigale ct la Fourmi,” “Lc Corbeau ct le Renard,” “La 
Laitiere et le Pot au Lait” — and later tlie compHcated verses of 
Uliland’s “Das Schwert,” and Goethe’s stirring ballads “Der 
Sanger” and “Der Erl Konig.” 

Not only were we required to memorize such pieces but we 
were further obliged to copy them out with painful care on long 
sheets of wltitc paper, which were tlien tied togetlicr \vith bright- ' 
coloured ribbons. Directly after breakfast on tliese birdidays we 
would bear die compositions to the person celebrating. Mary, 
Bertie, and I w'ould advance in turn, each nen^ously recite his or 
her poem, and then, with a bow, present the copy. If it was the 
birthday of my father or my modier, these prodigies of memory 
were mercifully performed in private. But at Sandringham my 
grandparents liked to invite their guests to listen. My grandfather 
always applauded indulgently, but no more so than my grand- 
mother, who was very deaf; hence I was never quite sure how 
much pleasure either derived from tiiese performances. In any 
case, for us children die whole business was a nightmare. 

Tliis ordeal apart, family birthdays were festive occasions, and 
the ritual was always the same. Those of both my grandparents 
fell in the late autuimi, at Sandringham; my mother’s in May, ' 
and my father’s in June, when we were at Marlborough House. 
On June 23, my birthday, the family was usually at Frogmore^ 
for the Ascot Races, and the 
celebrated at whichever of 
might have taken us to. 


se of Mary, and my brothers were 
die jfitiuses'Bur seasonal wanderings 
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Our presents were always displayed on a square table covered 
widr a white tablcclotli from whiai bung die iniual, delineated 
in wired flowers, of die birihda) duld. Dominating the grouped 
gifts — some of them surprises, some things we liad asked for, or 
sometuncs a piece of silver for a tea and coflec service that my 
parents had started for us — was a tiered birthday caLc decoratca 
widi candles For my sevcndi birthday my grandfather gave rae 
my first bicycle, on another, a leather sporran with silver-ball 
tassck, winch I stiQ wear with kilts And once his gift was a 
Ue-pm Persimmon, his Derby winner, in diamonds complete 
wntn jockey One of my father's gifts to me was a silver watch 
and cnam, from my mother came a Prayer Book. Our humble 
ofTenngs took the form of pathetic daubs of unrecognizable 
flowers done in water-colours or pcrliaps a mat of misshapen 
design worked in coloured wools on coarse canvas 

The birthdays of my aunts my fadier’s sistcn, were also 
lemerobered One of diem had an unfommate knack foe picking 
useless gifts and these were usually relegated to a seccial drawer 
Wbaievet we were at a loss for a pr«cnt for anyoody, we had 
only to dip into this drawer to avoid the accusaDon of callous 
forgctftdncss However, this practice once had an embarrassing 
result. On being tenunded by Mary that dus aunt’s birthday was 
imminent, I rummaged in the drawer and selected a silver pencil, 
wluch I wrapped and sent to her with. love and good svishes 
The diank-you letter that followed stumred me “I don’t mind so 
much your returning the pencil which I gave y ou for Chnsimas," 
die wrote, ''but what makes me sad is that y ou didn’t like it." 

Another unusual aspect of my gtowmg up was the &ct that we 
were never "alone” wth our parents at any one of our houses 
Tlicicwere always a lady-m-waicmg and an equerry inattcndancc, 
who slept in the house and sat at their table Yet, at the same time 
we were lonely m a curious way, partlv because of the isolation 
imposed upon us by virtue of my fether’s position and even more 
because of die absence of close association with children of our 
o^vn age. Except \vlicii we were taken to parties for the cluldrcn 
©four parents* mends, or the memben of the Household brought 
thor sons and dai:^htcrs to one of the E.o,vaI estate^ v. c almost 
never saw our contemporaries 

If we were thus depnved of the company of other children. 
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Hiere was at least compensation in that no ;mtruaers- appcarect to 
contest onr, possessions or interfere witli the fun we revolved for, 
ourselves. In the country, and especially at Sandringham; Mary,' 
Bertie, and I were never at a loss for s6metlnng",to= do./ The 
happiest hours were diose in which we three were left, tp'our own 
resources. Mary was our close companion in many of our. activi- 
ties. Loving horses, she rode better tlian either Bertie or I; her 
yellow curls concealed a fearlessness that commanded our iespecL 
Mary could at times be quite a “tomboy” ; but at odicrs, supported 
by her formidable “Mademoiselle,” she wielded a sweet tyranny 
over our lives. It will in no way detract, I am sure, from Aepfe^ 
tige of my brotlier, the King, when I say tliat wheii'Xye were 
young I could always manage him. That is, after all, die dtab- 
lished prerogative of older brodiers. Moreover, through long 
observation and experiment, we knew exactly how to malce each 
other angry. , • : ; 

For us cliildren the best part of Sandringham wm that tEerc;at 
least we could roam to die limits of our physical capacity; Our 
free hours were spent mosdy on our bic)^cles. The woodland 
trails of that great estate became for two boys and dieir sister on 
rubber tires an enchanted forest in which almost anything might 
happen, although it never did. Sometimes we would bicycledo 
die neighbouring villages of West Newton or Casde Risiiigdr'id" 
Dersingham to buy sweets at Parker’s store. Or we niight pedal 
down to the station at Wolferton to watch the train.; coriid 
in. The most.cxciting part of the ride dicrc was down a'steep lull 
with cross roads at die bottom. Arriving at the crest,. I , would 
crouch down over the handle-bars as racing -cychsdrdo; 'dien, 
pedalling as hard as I could, I would race downhill, with Mary, and 
Bertie tearing along behind and Finch bringing up :,tlie . rear,'' 
shouting hoarse warnings that I could not hear. That -dying 
descent was exhilarating beyond description, and I was siire^that I 
was breaking all speed records. ■ ; . - ;; ; 

i The lake in front of York Cottage, so tranquil in appeatahbe; 
w^;ih our 'iniaginations infested witii pirates.' ' it, could in a. flash 
btyome for us' the scene of sanguinary encounters as 'tye made 
valiant. Imdings on the little, islandvforh-'a flat-bottomed' boat;, 
The 'lake also, ttymed - with roach* Finch, taught us to. catch them 
by die'scdre with worms inipalcd.on bcht piiis, . -And close by .tytye 
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tall fir-trccs, so easy to dimb diat 1 established in one of the stout 
branches a secret cache — a wooden box for my ti^urcs 

Sandringham had its personalities, and the one we came to 
know best was the village seboohmster, Mr "Walter Jones, A 
Yotkslureman, he had m tlie early i88o’s taken over the school 
at West New'ton, a tiny village of perhaps a score of houses near 
the Big House There he taught me cluldrcn of the estate em- 
ployees But like many country tcaclicrs he was something of a 
pliilosophcc and sage. He was a self-taught naturalist with an 
unsurpassed knowledge of die botany and ammal lore of Norfolk. 
There was scarcely a square foot of woodland or fen diat he had 
not tramped seeking out the nesting-places of birds My father, 
who shared the same lo\e of nature, \\ as naturally drawn to him. 
Their assoaanon probably began during my father’s leaves at 
Sandrmgham from die Navy, and from happy and unsuUicd 
dajT m the field slowly there npened a compamonship that 
lasted to the end of dieir lives Wien my fatlicr went on hu 
Empire tout in 1901, he took Mr Jones with him. Inevitably the 
village schoolmaster came to occupy an important if unobtrusi\c 
place in the closed world of Sandringham. Among other things 
ne kept, in a dne Spencerian hand the famous game book m 
which was recorded the bac of eacli day’s shooting 

It was only natural, thecclote, that my father should call m Mr 
Jones to preside over the schoolroom at York Cottage whenever 
Mr Hansel! went on hohda) He spoke with a Yorkshire burr 
and had a nch laugh, his lean frame and weatberbeatem coun- 
tenance evidenced ms remarkable powers of ph^'sical endurance. 
What we learned from Mr Jones m that etamped schoolroom on 
the second floor W’as not half $0 mtcrcstmgas thenc^v perspectives 
of nature he opened to us in the course of long tramps about the 
estate. Mr Jones was never tired, as we made our way home 
through the bracken, legs achmg and not too sure of mAmg it, 
our guide would be stnding ahead chiding Bertie and me for not 
being quite tlic big, strong boys he thought we were. And there 
was anotlicr thing about him <Mi that vast preserve, abounding 
w itli game and renowned for its prodigious bags, Mr Jones never 
to my knowledge fired a shot. 

We children vv ere singularly fortunate in that the ample aacage 
of Sandringham ofiered scope for many kindsofsport Asl have 
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said, wc-were all taught to ride at an early age; and, as soon^as wc 
could jump fences ndthout falling off, my father sent us out with 
the West Norfolk Hounds. Later on he taught me how to handle 
a shotgmi; and, while he himself looked on, I shot my first rabbit. 
Bertie and I were given some old golf clubs with wliich we used 
to practise on the rough, nine-hole course in tlie park. Mr. 
Hanscll, Mr. Jones, Finch, and Mr. Sayward, the stationinastcr at 
Wolferton, had their own foursome; if one or another were 
absent, we might be invited to tag around after them, straggling' 
to keep up with tlieir long drives. 

However, oirr opportunity to play group games was handi- 
capped by our separation from other cliildrcn. But Mr. Jones, 
having obscn^cd the ineffectual efforts of Bertie and me to play 
football widi Mar}’’, persuaded my father to let us play with die 
boys of Ills school. These boys were the sons of die coachmen, 
gamekeepers, .and odicr employees of die estate. Berric and I 
entered eagerly into dieir games, and for some time were both 
under die exciting illusion, despite our having been immediately 
elected captains of the opposing teams, that we were accepted as 
one of them, that no quarter having been asked none was being 
given. However, one can be naive about such things. It has been 
my experience diat the pleased incredulity with which die public 
reacts to the elcmentar}' demonstrations on die part of Royalty that 
they arc, after all, hke odicr people is matched by the public’s 
firm refiisal to accept diem as such. No doubt Mr. Jones’s whisdc 
served to restrain die natuial exuberance of die other boys. And - 
candour forces me to admit that we were spared the bloody noses, 
barked sliins, black eyes, and other usual bumps and bruises of 
strenuous youth. Happily for all of us, Mr. Jones understood 
boys, and diis raixing-up process avas only intermittently' 
pursued, to the inner rehef, I am sure, of die other boys, whose 
football games might othervvase have been turned into Lame 
affairs. 

Although Sandringham may mot have been the best place in 
w'hich to prepare a boy for the wcirld’s harsh realities, it neverthe- 
le-ss possessed most of the ingrcdi«ents for a boyhood idyll. And 
. because it was dierc, rather than in the more solemn precincts of 
palaces, that I saw the most of my grmdpatents?, I propose to 
interrupt the recital of the simple facts ot nry- own upbringing, in 
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order to describe, in such detail as I can remember, tlie i.md of 
life they had created forthcmscKcs a^ Sandringham, the fine times 
they shared there with tlicir family and their fnends, and the 
exatement their comings and gomgs brought to us children 
There were older and lovelier places m tlic country, but for my 
grindfitlieritsumJneduphisidcaoftbcgoodhfE Andin anotlicr 
sense It cTcmphfifd a imiqudy English way ofhfe centred around 
the great estates an elegant, undoubtedly piteniahstic, and self- 
contimed existence that a quarter of a century of progressive 
taxation Ins virtually destroyed 

In my gaUery ofchildliood memories tJie portrait of my grand- 
father seems bathed m perpetual sunlight He was m his sixties, 
in llie twihglic of !us life when lus personality began to mean 
somctlung to me Few men could match his vitality. Ins sheer 
joie ii vivre The Pansnn term im hon tcH/ci ardicr, might have 
been invented for ham And while 1 can rcnicmht-r lum of course, 
as die regal figure of soleiim aremowes 1 like best to recall 
hint presfduig over a wdl-ladcn table or niakuig gallant gestures 
towtuxls beautiful women 

Queen Victoria, as I liavc aircadv suggested stood not only is 
a symbol of Monarchy bm as a way of life Piety and respect- 
ability had provid«.d die moral pillars of her Court Yet, at the 
same time, her prolonged, widowed seclusion wliicli had c% oked 
certain republican rumblings, had left a vaamm m State ccre- 
momal and the Icadctslup of -ociety iliat my grandfather, out of 
the vitality of bis spirit, had gradually come to fill Sandringham, 
like Marlborougli House, bad become the meeting place not only 
of statcsnica and diplomats, but ako of politicians, mduscnaliscs, 
bankers, artists, and their patrons — the nesv society ofEuropc and 
America After Queen Victona’s passmg it ^va5 only natural that 
the cay hide Court of Marlborough House and S-uidniigham 
shoiucl have moved tumultuously into Buckingham Palace, 
Windsor, and Balmoral, where dunng my grcat-grandmotbcr‘s 
reign only Cabinet Mmistcts, denes aristocrats, and courticts of 
more austere interests had been admitted Light opera, cards, and 
a kc<m mtexest in the Turf replaced pobtc conversation and 
armtfiif tbeatnrals as acceptable Royal punmts The Edw ardian 
Era had am\cd m the genial shape of my grandfather, and die 
effect upon the remnants of the Victorians was, I was given to 
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tuiderstand, much as if a Viennese huSsar had suddenly :burst into 
an- English vicarage. - ' 

" My grandparents’ migrations took tliem even^Eirther- dfi^d 
than, did ours. Their yearly round of London, Windsor, ,;and, 
Balmoral was extended in March by cruises in the Mediterranean: 
in the Royal Yacht, or a sojourn at Biarritz in April., Affcf Cpwbs 
Week they would separate as my mother and.fadiei: did. ; Queen 
Alexandra would join her sister, the dowager Czarina Dagrhar qf 
Russia, at the seaside cottage tliey had jointly acquired, in-- their 
native Denmark. King Edward would meanwhile repair ^ to; his 
favourite watering-place, Marienbad, in Bohemia, for his-amiual 
cure. There in the company of friends he would subnjit-.tq ,a 
Spartan regime: drinking the waters, eating only boiled ’food, and 
walking off tlie effects of a year’s fine Hving. Much ■reduKd;.in 
girth, he would rejoin my grandmother at Balmoral, 'where,- 
succumbing to the irresistible genius of Ins French chef, ..he would 
in about tv'O weeks undo all the drastic and beneficial, effectel'of 
the cure. , " - ' 

My grandparents were always back at Sandringham -for 
November 9, my grandfather’s birdiday. Some days .m'‘adva.h6e 
die Big House would bestir itself like a giant from his duhib'ers 
and bustle widi activity: a small army of servants would.'arfiye';. 
plants from the greenhouses would be carried into the drawing- 
rooms; fires would be lighted; and then, widiout a- wbrd‘ of 
wanting, the clocks on the estate would all with mysteribusltin- 
anintity be put half an hour aliead. My grandfather, wishing! to 
make die most of the short winter day for the shooting; vyas a 
pioneer in the use of dayhght saving. This same , practice,- :had 
e^hef been introduced with marked success atHolldiam;Hall, tiie 
near-by estate of the famous Norfolk family of Coke. The family,' 
the Household, and old fi:iends were, of course, acoistpmed to 
this ' half-hour difference between Sandringham and Greenwich 
time; but it could confuse new guests who would arrive h^;an 
hourilate. Thdse occasional embarrassments caused my grand- 
father’s'.Keeper of the Privy Purse, the .venerable' Sir Dightoh 
Prob'^, y.G.';' to'protest that there were two 'kinds pftihie.m tlie 
world, God’s - and heathen — meaning .Greenytich' aiid Sandring- 

ham;timei'‘'y3-;;i-; 

Be^ tliat . as it! - putting ahead- of ;die cldcki was' fok us 
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cWdrcn a signal for festival Tliac same ev’Ctuni* the great house 
on the hill ■would itself spring to life, with a bonfire blare of 
Irghts, and the crtindi of gravid and tlic clatter of horses’ hoofs 
on. the dnvx would herald the amval of my grandparents, widi 
twenty or thirty guests every gcntlunan with his valet, every 
lady witli her personal maid 

Meanwhile, at the Cottage our immediate family would be 
forgathered, together wath a lady-m-wamng for Mama and au 
equerry for Papa, a governess for Mary, and one or two tutors 
for my brothers and me The little house w ould be full almost to 
burstmg, so much so that when someone asked where die ser- 
vants slept, my father answered that he really didn’t know, but 
supposed It was in the trees 

Then for a wxek die fields and coverts of the estate resounded 
all day long to the fusillades of my grandfather and !us guests, 
as they proceeded with a methodical deamation of the clouds 
of pheasants that had been raised the previous summer There 
would be a pause for lunch m the field— but a lunch that was a 
veritable feast and was served m a tent After the shooters, with 
thar ladies, had dealt with dus splendid repast, the company 
would group Itself, with the momuig’s bag laid out before them, 
for one of loose panoramic poses m which Edwardians lov cd to 
arrange tlictnselves Someumes Bertie and I were allowed to 
vvatcli the afternoon shootuig Tliat was an era when monarclis 
and pnticcs noblemen and tycoons, vied with cadi other for the 
lionour of bnngmg down me largest number of birds When 
dusk m Its slow descent brought an end to the shooting tlie day’s 
kill might toral ncarlv 2 000 pheasants 

If Bertie and I had our homework m hand, we were allowed 
after tea to run up the lull to the Big House to say good night to 
our grani^arents It was like being given an open-sesame to a 
totally different w orld, and excitement nev cc failed to possess me 
as the gailv-hghtcd house matcnatired out of the dusk Tlic huge 
lull known to the family as the Saloon, and upholstered m liie 
red blue, and gold of the Royal racing colours, would then be 
filled vvith handsome people md hummme wicJi cotivxrsanoii. 
In the adjoining drawing-room others would be playing bridge. 
And there was always music, provided by Gottlieb’s famous 
German orchestra fromlondtsi, which, eitabhshed inconspicu- 
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ously on a balustraded balcony at one end o£ die Saloon, would 
run through a light repertoire of selections from Strauss operettas 
to sooth the tired sportsmen or to dispel the shock of a bad bridge 
Jiand. 

Fascinating as was all this, we children were never altogether 
at our- case. My father had laid down a rule that we must be back 
at the Cottage by seven o’clock. But, although wc kept an anxious 
eye on die oniatc clock on the mantelpiece of the Saloon, my 
grandparents seemed to dehght in conspiring to defeat that 
particular point of parental discipline. So all too often these good- 
night excursions, which began so happily, would end in the 
Librar)’' widi my father upbraiding us for being late. ' ' 

Then, as suddenly as it had begmi, die fun would stop. ,In 
carriages and fourgom piled liigh with baggage, the Kang and 
Queen and their guests would clatter down the drive on dieir 
way to die station, bound for London. Silence descended over 
die woods and coverts; the clocks were put back; and the Big 
House relapsed into darkness. Then, shortly before my grand- 
mother’s birthday on December i, the same imposing charge 
through the Norwich Gates would be repeated; and my grand- 
parents would return with a different group of guests. Another 
w'cek of birthday fesrivities and shootmg dicn followed; to end 
with the same whirling departure for London. 

Tliis brilliantly varied company — statesmen, diplomats, bank- 
ers, luminaries of the arts and international society, hons vivants 
— gave me my first tantalizing glimpse of another life. Although 
I was too young to realize it, I was seeing the birth of a new era 
and the ascendancy at Court of other kinds of people. Their 
advent marked a breach in the old hicrarcliical framework oi 
British life. The outward forms might still be observed un- 
changed, but die imier spirit was different. High office or ancient 
lineage were no longer die sole criteria of status. Beauty, wit, 
wfealth, Sophistication — these had now become valid passports to 
, die Sovereigh s intimate circle. 

Yet, for all the outward show of luxury, Sandringham was a 
happy place because of the kindness and human understanding 
that my graEndfather exuded. There he relaxed, and the country 
squire took precedence over the Monarch. And the squire was 
most expansively in evidence on Sundays. The Sabbath was 
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always smipitloiisly observed Gottliebs orchestra Inve 

returned to London and Wick dodics and top-bats ould replace 
the shooting tweeds and caps of my grandfather and his male 
guests for me muai of going to cbutch The morning service 
w-s at XI 30 Ten minutes before the bell of the bttlc cliurch in 
the park would start to nng That would be the signal for my 
father to set out from York Cottage and we would follow hun 
up the patli past the lake At the church gate we met Queen 
Alcvandra and m) mother who would base preceded us with the 
other ladies m their carnages On each side of tlie altar, m the 
place ordinaniy occupied by the choir were two pews ficing 
each other die one on the nglu was for the Ro^al Famtlv the 
otlicf for the ladies With my graiidnioihcr m the lead the part) 
now made its entrance into the church tlirotigh a st Ic d lor rdang 
us places m liie two pews By tint time the bods of the cImrcK 
would liavc filled wdi rciauitts and villagers and tlicir firmlics< 
Tlic King and all the men guests were still conspicuously absent 
Nevctthcless the door would dose softly ind the prnyers would 
begin Half m hour liter on the stroke ol noon the church bell 
tolled again. Then tlierc would come the sound of steps on tlie 
path outside the church ind a moment later the side door would 
open to admit my grandfather I >oking as if he had been detained 
by matters of great moment followed by a dozen or so men 
guests Our pew would creak as rhe King settled himself into the 
place left vacant for lum neatest die alnr wlulc the odicr late 
arrivals made their wav past us towards tlic empty pews reserved 
for them ui front of die congregauon Whenever my grand 
father was at Sandnngham thcscrmmis whidi on odier Sundai 3 
would be painfully long-winded never cKcccded ten minutes It 
was our undcntanduig tliat the rector liad been advmed tliat the 
King considered that quire Jong enough By 12 30 the service 
was over, and we duldren ntc<litating on my grandfather’s late- 
ness for church once figured out ruefully that he actually spent 
there only lialf as much time as we did 
The oclicr unchmgmg event that mirked a Sandringham 
Sunday was my grandfathers conducted tour of the principal 
establishments on the estate The tour always began exactly at 
dirce o dock, after a sumptuous lunch, and with the punau^tv 
of figures issuuig from a Swiss dock the King and Queen watli 
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-the members of the Household, would Jead the guests . into. 'the 
garden, where the tour began. Meanwliile, my parents’ - edhtih- 
gent, which included us older children, would have' sallied . fo'rth 
. from the Cottage to meet the procession at its first sfop, the stables^ 
Thence the group moved on at a stately pace to the .keniiels; 
continuing to the gardens and my grandmother’s model .farm; 
.The promenade always fulminated at the stud farm.. Here, in 
conmaodious loose-boxes, w^cre ICing Edward’s staUions- and 
mares; and while my grandfather discoursed in detail' on .' the 
pedigrees and performances of each one, Queen Alexandra 
dispensed carrots to the thoroughbreds from a basket. . 

There was a special building for the two stallions of fhe. stud 
diat had won the Derby. One large box was for die great'Pe'r- 
sinmaon, a fine bay foaled at Sandringham, with which , my 
grandfather, as Prince of Wales, had won the classic in 1896, two 
years after I was bom. Across the yard in a similar box' was 
Diamond Jubilee, which had repeated the feat four years .later. 
In contrast with die doede Persimmon, Diamond Jubilee , was 
notorious for a mean temper. While my grandfather, stan'cmig 
outside the box, held fordi on die temperamental shortcoming 
dfliis fine horse, Diamond Jubilee as if in protest would interrupt 
with nois}'' neigliing and pawing of the ground. The horse ‘was 
eventually sold to a wealdiy breeder in Argentina. As a racehorse 
owner, my grandfather established two notable and still linbeaten 
records; for in 1900, the year in 'wliich he won the Derby, widi 
Diamond Jubilee, he also won die Grand National with Ambiisb 
n, thus becoming die first and only owner ever to win both' great 
races and in the same year. , . , ■ ■ ..i i . 

. So ended the formal tour. But the foot-weary guests were not 
yet allowed to return to die Big House. Near die stud farm was 
a teclinical school instituted by my grandmother for the training 
of local boys in arts and crafts. Here were displayed the simple 
objects of their industr)% chiefly carved, wooden fiimitnfef \Widi 
my grandmother lauding the beauty arid usefulness of "the 
individual wares, it was -difficult for die guests to : leave ' die 
sh'owrooni without making a purchase. ' , , ..i.'T'r 

' . Wldls, ffiesc promenades were Hways diverting to us cliildren. 
they, could be trying for those who w^ere not interested in .eitliei 
the Turf pr .fanriingl Moreover, since diey were necessarily ebn^ 
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ducted at a slow, measured pace and entailed a good deal of 
standing about m the cold, the older and feebler guests were 
subject^ to considerable stram Among my graniffather’s less 
robust friends, an invitation to Sandringham was regarded as an 
almost sure invitation to the gnppe 
Christmas at Sandnngliani was Dickens m a Cartier setting 
It was more of a family gathering, and my grandparents aiw ays 
came back, for that Since serious purpose was usually mjcctcd 
even into our pleasures, Mr Hinsdl, working to insal m us i 
knowledge of the ancient meanings of this Christmas fete, would 
attempt to explain to us the religious meaning of the Nanviry 
He also read to us Dickens’s well-knossTi Christmas story , and 
Mama, with her lady-m-wainng at the piano, taught us ilie 
Christmas carols And to rcnimd us to think of odiers mv 
patents always took m on Chmtnus E\c to the coach-house at 
the stables to watcli the distnbution of meat to the employees on 
the estate. Wlien, from these days of rationing and controls, I 
look back upon tlus simple scene, I appreciate, as I did not then, 
the bounty aim displayed Irbide the coach-house, on long tables 
co\ercd with white tablecloths were laid scores of bloody joints 
of beef, one for cadi family, and each tagged wnili the name of the 
reapjcnt Outside m the stable yard, w uting their turn, were the 
gamekeepers, gardeners, foresrers, and stable hands, or their w ivcs 
— in all some dircc hundred people. My grandparents \wtli tliar 
&nuiy sat just imidc near the door of the coach-Kome , and, as the 
employees walked out with tlicir meat, die men touclimg tlieir 
caps and the women making a quick bob of a airtsy, die King 
wished each a Happy Christmas 
In my family thedisplay of the Christmas tree and the exchange 
of gifts always took place on Christmas Eve After tea uc all 
piled mto my father’s ommbus ordinarily used for transpomng 
the scr^'ants, and rode up to the Big House, where m\ grand- 
parents would be wraiting m the Saloon widt some of the older 
metnbers of tlic Household, who usually spent Christmas wth 
diem It would nor be long before the loud banging of a gong 
heralded the approach of S'anta Claus lumsclf An instant later 
ihav n'OMAli appvav av /axist ifee .maJ rhwg a iaJJ hooded 
figure m full rtgalia, a fiowing white beard, red coat, black 
patcnt-lcatlicr boots, and over bis shoulder a bulging bag. The 
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fact that we knew tliis resplendent impersonator to be one of the 
upper sen^ants in no way dnninished onr joy over his arrival. 
Afrer bowing to the King and Queen, who would greet Irim 
jovially, Santa Claus led the company out of die Saloon towards 
the Ballroom. The double doors flew open before his advance, 
revealing in the centre of die room a fir-tree from die woods, tall 
enough to touch the ceiling, festooned with tinsel, rinted glass 
balls, patches of cotton-wool in imitation of snow, and ablaze with 
candles. But, as with everything else at Sandringham, even the 
business of Cliristmas proceeded along prescribed lines. Aroimd 
the Ballroom were tables heaped with presents, widi an ample 
section marked off for each person, the first for die King and the 
Queen, die next for my mother and father, and the rest more or 
less according to precedence. 

The clnldrcn’s tables were in a far comer, segregated from the 
rest. Tliis precaution was no dovibt intended to safeguard a 
precious Faberge jade masterpiece or a bejewelled dock on my 
grandmother’s table from becoming the casualty of a i%'ild shot 
from a toy gun or a misdirected football issuing from our direc- 
tion. We cliildrcn were always showni our presents last, and the 
suspense was agonizing. And when finally our turn came, die 
Ballroom floor was rapidly inundated widi a sea of wrapping- 
paper, dirough wliich we pedalled and honked in toy motois. 

On the way lionie we might pass die village choir widi itSr 
winking lantcnis on its way to sing Chnstmas carols to the King 
and Queen. 
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“THE NAVY WILL TEACH DAVID 


TIKE the Pirhamcntary $)stem, the consnnmonal Monardi 
j who stands aloof from md above polmcs is a Bnosh 
J^invcntion As a device for prtsc^^^n ^5 the Crovsti as a 
sjmbol of national unit) v\hilc divcstm«» jt from abhorrent forms 
of ahoIuQsm it is a remarkable ovample of the Dntish getiuts for 
accommodation But one effect of tins svsttni which is permps 
not so well understood by dw public is the hardicap imposed 
upon a Pnnee who while obliged to Inc and work, within one 
of the most intensely political societies on die eartli is cxpcct-’d to 
remain not nicccl) above pittv and faaicn but a political 

Some Pxinccs bend tlieir characten more ea<jlv tlian othtn to 
this rul* It ^vas to be my fate to find it at nnves irksome because 
1 had been endowed witli a questioning mdepeudent inuid and 
I found It diffinilt ever to take inviJunc for granted even my own 
position. And since this generd restraint upon ni) cunosicv v\as 
to follow me dirough my public life I shall now desenbe how I 
first became aware of it. 

It v\ as during the general decnon of tgoO Mi grandfather had 
inhcrucd a Conservative Government headed bj Lord Salisbury 
How ever the continuing repercussions ol the Boer War oslieruig 
la heavier nxaaon and givir^ nsc to mcreasinc soaal clamour 
the masses had already b^im to shake tlic political structure The 
Tor) leadership, winch had. meanwhile passed to Mr Arthur 
jfimcs Balfour, Lord Salfrbur) snephcwjwasfiirthcrmemced b) 
the spectacular proposals of Ale Joseph Chamberlain die Birm- 
inglnm polmaan and Colonial Sectary that the Conservam e 
Party should abandon the tradioonal policy of Free Trade m 
favour of an Imperial prcfcrcnml tariff The Tory Party was 
men, Mr Balfour's Government was eventually obliged to 
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resign; and the King turned to die Liberal leader, Sir Henry 
CanipbeU-Bannerman, to form a new Government. Sir Henr)% 
a Scotsman, genial and witty, also led the left-wing faction of his 
Party, which included such rising figures as Mr. David Lloyd 
George, the Welsh radical, and the young and brilliant Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who had only recently deserted the Tory 
Party of which his father had been so conspicuous an ornament. 
Seeking a mandate from die country, the new Liberal Prime 
Minister called for a general election early in 1906; and British 
politics was thrown into turmoil. 

Meanwhile, in the autumn of 1905 my parents had gone to 
India on an official visit and were away until the spring. We 
cliildren were left at York Cottage in the charge of our tutors and 
the governess. Even at our remote retreat in Norfolk we became 
conscious of the rising excitement over the elections. Naturally, 
the great issues were above Bertie’s head and my own; but all the 
talk around us aroused our curiosity; and we began to ask ques- 
tions of Mr. Hansell, who discovered in a London newspaper a 
grapliic and noncommittal means of satisfying our curiosity. 

To enable its readers to follow the fortunes of die opposing 
Parties, tliis newspaper had pubUshed a supplementary page upon 
which were shown figures of the opposing leaders togedier with 
sections of two tall ladders. The readers were instructed to cut 
out the siUiouettes of the two ladders and the two Party leaders, 
who were portrayed in the posture of climbers. Each rung of the 
ladders represented a Parhamentary constituenc)% and the idea 
was to move die figures up the rungs according 'to how they 
separately fared in die voting. Mr. Hansell made us follow diese 
instructions; first we cut out the ladders, which we tacked to the 
schoolroom door. Next we cut out die figures, which we pinned 
each with a foot on the bottom rungs. Thus my first impression 
of British politics was of a game in which two lively politicians 
raced each other up ladders. As .die election returns were pub-, 
lished, Bertie and 1 advanced each figure. Despite the neutraHty 
Mr. HanscU had enjoined upon us as Princes, I found myself 
pulhng for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman — ^no doubt because 
he led from die start — while Bertie, for lack of another candidate, 
championed Ivlr. Balfour. 

, From Mr. Hansell’s connexions I have no doubt that he was a 
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Tot^, and his scntmicnts, thctefbce, were wholly alhed to Mr 
Bidfour Ncvertlielcss, Ins countenance betra-)cd no sign of dis* 
appointment when Sir Hcniv CampbeU-Bannerman scampered 
mumpliantly to victory. As he removed die duty, tom pieces of 
piper from the schoolroom door, he remarked phtlosoplucally 
that, wlulc some people would no doubt regard the results as 
disastrous, he ^vas confident that t!ic good sense of the British 
nation would m the end prevail against the wild poliacs of such 
extremists as Mr Lloyd George With die distppcaranor of die 
figures from the door, pohucs vanuhed from our field of interest 
I ceased to be a iitdc Liberal and Beme a little Tory 
Expencncc had tauglil Bertie and me to assoaate m> faiher's 
return home with a tiglitcmng of the screw of our schoolroom 
disaphne Nor was his arrival back from India m the spring of 
1906 to prove any exception Sujee his heart w as set on our enter- 
ing the Navy and as mathematics was of course one of the 
pftnapal bases of naval education he uiquired into my progress 
m anuunenc witli particular attention The results in m> cast and 
Berne's had been hardl> \s hat he had hoped for and, concluding 
that mathematics was not Mr Hamcll’s Tone, he decided to test 
our knowledge m the subject b> prescntuig lu ivith practical 
problems of his own devising for example, die number of scags, 
with their weights, he had snot at Balmoral the previous stalking 
season w as carefully recorded ui his gime book One morning at 
Abergcldie he hanoed us a copy of this record, commanding us to 
smke the average weight of the stags he had killed over tins 
penod. The problem was more compheated than it sounds, for 
the reason that our system of weights and mcisurcs includes the 
stone of fourteen pounds My father maintained that cii} body 
over ten years old should be able to solve so simple a problem, but 
on returning to the schoolroom Berae and I found that we had 
been given a task of brain-racking complexity The day was spent 
at our desks, adding and dividing, while Mr Hanscli, who liad 
been tmrructcd not to help os, paced about the room or stood at 
the wmdow, stating mcduanveiy out across the Dee Uiiliappily 
for Bertie and me, the results of these agonized calailations, 
influenced less by logic than by desperate hope, failed by a 
wide margin to tally with those my father had ladepcndcmly 
arrived at 
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He promptly engaged a special tutor to teach ns only matlie- 1 
matics — Mr. Martin S. David, a master at Tonbridge School. 
During his own hohdays, Mr. David, a Welshman with a taste 
for Craven A tobacco, joined us after New Year at York Cottage, 
and intermmable hours were devoted exclusively to algebra and 
geometry. These gallant efforts %TCre not wholly unrewarded. ' 

.The average age in those days for entering the Royal Navy m a 
cadet was thirteen years. I was therefore due to take die entrance 
examination in February, 1907. My prospects of passing were 
scarcely encouraging. Our apparent lack of progress under Mr. 
Hansel! used to worry my mother; she blamed him for not arous- 
ing in us the spark of ambition to Icam, which she was sure lay dor- 
mant in Bertie’s character and mine. My father, however, took 
the opposite view. Defendmg Mr. Hansell’s methods, he main- 
tained with disheartening candour that the fault lay in my dumb- 
ness. Yet, quite apart from die question of whether I ever 
possessed the intellectual equipment, the circumstances of my 
birth tended to dilute and slow down my preparation for the 
outer world. 

I had, after all, grown up in isolation and detachment; and, 
approaching thirteen, I had yet to know the spur of competition 
that is die common lot. While its absence undoubtedly made my 
cliildliood easier, those formative years were devoid of the sudden 
creative bursts and ranging interests that are normally inspired by 
the competitive association of young boys. Then, too, the fact 
that I had been destined from birth for the Navy operated to 
throw an iron ring around my education. Indeed, about the only 
condition enjoined on my tutors by my fadicr was that I should 
be able to pass into the Royal Navy. Because Latin or Greek were 
not required at sea, my father saw no sense in my learning them. 

Yet, injustice to Mr. HanseU, it must be said that no one was 
more conscious than he of the shoitcomings of his tutoring. 
Possibly at the risk of losing liis job, he had repeatedly warned my 
father that if I were ever to hold my own with my contempor- 
aries at the Naval College and in whatever other educational 
institution I might thereafter attend, I should be sent to a good ' 
preparatory school. Knowing what my future would be, Mr. Han- 
sell was not worried over whether or not 1 should ever attain a 
sure grasp of book knowledge; diat acliievemcnt was not indis- 
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pcnsaWeJn a Pnncc. What I smpetr he tsiosc feared for me was 
that, m consequence of my being depnved of the communal 
habits of thought and code of behaviour tliat are absorb^ at an 
early age in a pnvatc school 1 was bound at 6rst to feel lonely and 
insecure when brought into close association with my cont-m- 
poranes But my father would not hear of it, saying, 'My 
bfotlicr and I nescr went to a preparatory school, the Navy will 
icadi David all that he needs to know " 

I do not wish to be critical of Mr Hanscll but, on lookmg back 
os cr those five cunouslvmefiectual years und-rlitni I am appalled 
to discover how little I really learned He could seared) be said 
to have possessed a positive persouahty If he harboured strong 
views about anything, lie svas careful to conceal diem. Af- 
ihough I was m his care on md orf* lor more than tweU e ^•ears, 1 
am to-day unable to recall anything bnllunt or original that he 
ever said 

No doubt in view of the restraints laid upon die Monarchy this 
was all for the best To have put a Pnnee «i the dwcf line of 
succession under the cutebgc of a bold and opinionated teacher 
might well luvc led to die one conflict wnth wluch die constiiu- 
oonal system cannot cope 

I used to w-onder whether Mr Hanscll did not liavc a secret 
yearning for some other Imd of life and whether he c\cr re- 
gretted having dedicated Jmnsclf to die ore and education of un- 
willmg and ungrateful Uttlc boys I radicr suspect char this ss’as so 
ffis was an imtchcved responsibility and it is possible that his 
position in our dosclj-knit household developed la him a form 
of mental clausfrophobu from which he tticd to escape Close to 
York. Cottage on the way to the kennels there was a slight nsc of 
ground. Bvery morning alter breakfast Mr Hanscll would dis- 
appear m that direction, to be gone fifteen minutes frotn the top 
of the rise one had a view ov cr the open plough-land- There Mr 
Hanscll used ro stand, smokmi* his pipe meditating and looking 
abstractedly mto space. Hus habit pinzled Bertie and me We 
finally decided that Mr Hanscll Id cd to be alone, but in later 
years I was to chink that diese brief withdrawals of my tutor had 
a deeper meaning Once when he took us there I asked him wlut 
he found to look at m so dull a view He looked at me m surpns- 
“I don’t think y ou will undentand ” he said, ‘ but for me it is &ec- 
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dom.” Thereafter tliat spot became known to ns as “Freedom,*’ 
and in my own time I was to realize to the full exactly what 
Mr. Hansel! meant. 

'The year 1907 marked the end of my cloistered boyhood and 
the start of the career my fadier had decided upon for me. I was 
twelve and a half, old enough for the competitive examination 
for naval cadetships. 

The first ordeal was an oral interview by a committee of stem 
admirals and schoolmasters. One of the questions fired at me was 
whether I was scared of the dark, and barely had I answered a 
quavering “no” when I was asked to name my favourite author. 

A few days later I was notified that I had been selected to com- 
pete in the written examination. Here was the test of what I had 
been able to learn from Mr. HanscU. I crammed far into die 
night. Two weeks later, along w'idi some one hundred boys from 
all manner of sdiools here and from die Dominions, I sat at a 
desk in a public examination hall in London, and for three days 
struggled with papers. There were only sixty-seven places open, 
and I left the haU praying that I would not fail. 

After days of suspense my father told me that my prayer had 
been answered: I had passed into the Navy and in May would 
enter the Royal Naval College at Osborne. On February j 8, 
1907, my father wrote in his diary — “David went up before a 
Committee and was examined to sec if the Admiralty would give 
liim a nomination for the Navy. I am glad to say tliat he did re- 
markably well, they said he is the best boy they had examined, 
wliicli is very gratifying.” 1 rather doubt whetlicr my father took 
the Conunittce’s unexpectedly favourable judgment so literally, 
but all the same my first success pleased him and die rest of the 
family. 

A man from Gieves, the naval outfitters, came to measure me 
for my uniform, the trying on of wliich my father personally 
supervised. I was proud of the blue, round jacket with its brass 
buttons and cadet’s white collar tab and of my naval cap, and 
paraded in diem before my sister and brothers. 

Then the fateful day of leaving arrived, and my father took me 
away to Osborne. Despite my most determined efforts to uphold 
what I guessed must be the traditions of the British Nav)% I left 
Marlborough House widi tears drenching my new blue uniform. 
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Di the tram to Portsmoudi my fethcr calmed me witli stones of 
his early mval life. Steaming down Spuhead to Cowes he feU 
silent Then, just before the Admiralty yacht touched the dock, 
he said, "Now tint you arc leaving home, David, and going our 
into the world always remember that I am your best friend ’’ 

Hie education of a naval cadetatthatcimcrcquifcdfooryears’ 
training ashore, die first tsvo of which were spent at Oshonic 
The Naval College consisted of a collection of buildings grouped 
around Queen Victoria’s old Osborne House stables This large, 
one-story structure had been converted into a mess hall and class- 
rooms opening mto the stable yard Osborne College had tlic 
reputatjon of being unhealthy, for which its location on tlie sue 
of the old stables was nghtly or wTongly blamed In any case, tlie 
structure of the dormitories in which we slept had already de- 
teriorated so much by the time 1 joined that \%c could kick holes 
in the outer wails w ithout hurting our feet 

The central and largest buildmc of the College was a \ ast hall 
called "Nehon,’’ wlucli served nlf manner of purposes— oandcs, 
physical training and church or divuic service, on Siuiday At 
the end of each term "Nelson” would be decorated with bunting 
and used for pnre-givmg and theatricals On the great cak 
crossbeam supporting the organ gallery at one end of tlus bam- 
hke structure was spelled in luge, polished brass, block letters 
Lord Nelson’s famous motto “There is nothing the Na \7 cannot 
do ’’ 

By custom the new termers always arnved two days before the 
rest of the Collide returned from leave, wludi gave me nmc to 
shake down before the seniors appeared It was customary for 
each boy of the new term to be scruttmred for peculiarities m his 
appearance and to be asked all manner of personal questions— 
ms name, who his fiiilier was, where he lived. Manifestly all the 
aimvers Aat I mustered could not have been more damning, for 
quite apart from my Royal parentage and homes, the fact tliat I 
had never been to school before caused me to be regarded as a 
freak. 

The seclusion of tny previous existence was rolled up hkc a 
curtain. Within a day or two of dicir return several sixth, or 
senior, termers decided that Cadet Prince Edward would look 
much better witli his fair liair dyed red So one evening, before 
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“quaitcrs” (evening parade), I was cornered by my betters and 
made to stand at attention while one of tlienn poured a bottle of 
red ink over my bead. The ink dropped down my neck, ruining 
one of tbe few wliite shirts I possessed^ a moment later tlie bugle 
sounded for quarters, and tlie sixtli termers dashed away to fall in 
tlicir ranks, leaving me in a terrifying dilemma for which nothing 
tliat I had ever learned under Mr. Hansell seemed to supply a 
solution. 

I couldn’t go to quarters dripping red ink — ^that would have 
been telling on the seniors — ^but if I missed quarters I was for 
the Commander’s Report in the morning. The only sound course 
open to me, therefore, was to sacrifice my good record m favour 
of the seniors, knowing tliat my punishment at the hands of tlie 
Commander would be nothing to the (tanning I should get if I 
tattled. So I slunk away under the cover of darkness to get a clean 
shirt out of my sea chest and await the discovery of my absence 
and the entering of my name on the Defaulters’ List. The punish- 
ment was not unduly severe, coming under die category of 
“Three days i.A,” which sentenced me to spending my leisure 
hours for the next dircc days alternately going round the stable 
yard at the double carrying a rod across the back of my shoulders,' 
and facing the paint work for an hour at a time in the seamansliip 
room. 

Another form of hazing that caused me no little discomfiture 
was a mock ceremony performed, if I can rightly recall, by the 
same persecutors. An empty classroom window was raised far 
enough to push my head tlnrough and dicn banged down on my 
neck, a crude reminder of the sad fate of Charles I and die English 
mediod of dealing with Royalty who displeased. Quite a wliile 
after the sound of the seniors’ retreating footsteps had died away, 
my cries attracted a sympathetic passer-by who released me, 
fortunately with my head intact. 

Yet, apart from these relatively mild republican correctives, 
my life at Osborne was no different from diat of any other British 
naval cadet, which, by contrast with die pampering that goes on 
in some schools to-day in die name of progressive education, was 
a fairly Spartan business. Each term was divided into two 
watches: starboard for die top, or brainy, half; port for the dumb- 
bells. Two of the twelve dormitories, each named after a fiimoils 
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admiral ■'^crc allotted to each tcnn—muic bore the aanie of 
Exfflouch Where I stood as a naval cadet may be judged by 
the fact tint I began my College career m the port watch 
At first « seemed especially hard because I wns caught up 
wnhoot the previous cxpcncncc of sdiool in riie imftmihar 
community hfe of small boys witli all its fierce and subtL 
rcistiombps Formerly I liad had Finch to take care of my 
clothes and pick up after me I now had to look out for imself 
And from the comfortable rooms of our different homes I found 
rajj^lf thrust m company witJi some thirty odier bovs into a 
long bare dormitory The orbit of my livin'^ slirank to a hard 
iron bed and a blatdo-and white $ci chest witli three compart 
nicnts m which to keep my clothes a tray and a private nil 
Tliehead of the Naval College it Osborne was a post-captain 
!tN who assisted by 1 staff of twcnn-scvcii officers entsreed 
die disapline and ran the ndministtatjon Separate and subordin- 
ate was a professorial staff with a headmaster and tliircv two 
masters responsible only for the studies of tiic cadets 
I vns fortunate tn having two fine captains to command the 
College wlulc I was tlicrc A rugged sandy haired Scot from 
Guthness Edvvyn S Alexander Sinclair who was known to his 
fiiends as Ginger was m command when 1 joined He Ind a 
son called Mervyrn m my term Mervyn was so often m the report 
for petty misdemeanours tliat lus lather had cv cnUially to sentence 
him to MX official cuts’ with a bamboo rod This tatreme and 
rare punishment was earned out in Nebon in the presence of 
die cadets fallen m m tw o ranks With a naval doctor m atten- 
dance die boy was strapped to a gymnasium horse and the 
cuts were administered by a sturdy physical training petty 
officer What lastuig benefits sucli hat^ physical conrecnon ever 
bestowed on boys was doubtful 
Captain Alexander Sinclair was relieved by Captain Arthur H. 
Christian an old term mate of nay father s in the BnUHiuu and a 
less severe cluraccer He imprcsjcd me very favourably from die 
state for early in lus command 1 wrote home ^hat a wee 
man Captam Clinstian is * » He lias got a few fields for pattndge 
dcoofmg here A he very kindly toot me <S:a few odicf caJecf our 
sliooting with him the other day He & the ist Lieutenant shoe 
wlulc die cadets beat We only got 3 head but ic made a good 
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walk. . . And again I wrote home: . . Captain Christian 
asked me out to tea last Sunday and he showed me a lot of photos 
of you in die Bechante.’ V5 

The routine of each dormitory was regulated by two cadet 
captains — the Navy counterpart of monitors. There were twenty- 
four of them, selected from the three senior terms^as possessing 
potential quahties of leadership. The cadet captains, who wore 
distinctive gold-lace badges on the right sleeves of their jackets, 
ivielded considerable unofficial power. The summary justice 
they meted out to the cadets in their charge was often more 
effective than die official punishments. 

Reveille at six o’clock in summer and 6.30 in winter was pro- 
claimed on a blaring bugle that made me yearn for Forsyth’s bag- 
pipes. A moment later the cadet captain, with one peremptory 
pull of die gong above his bunk, would rout us out of bed, and 
in a convulsive motion we 'W'ould aU kneel down and say our 
prayers. After the minimum time that in the cadet captain’s 
judgment was required for the Lord to hear us, he would yank 
the gong twice; and, still half asleep, we would jerk to our feet 
and in a communal motion start brusliing our teeth. 

Then the gong would sound dnree times, the signal for the 
plunge into the arctic pool at the end of the dormitory. To-day 
I have only to close my eyes to see again that pathetic crowd of 
naked, shivering htde boys, myself among them, being herded 
reluctantly towards diat grecn-tded pool in thefirstmoming light. 

Throughout our naval training it was continuously hammered 
into our young minds that dierc were only two ways of doing 
things — the Navy way and other ways — and all the otlier ways 
were wrong. With so dogmatic a principle dominating our life 
it is small wonder that our characters and outlook tended to 
develop along narrower, more prescribed, and more stereotyped 
lines tiian tliose of our contemporaries at pubhc schools. 
Besides, we were, to all intents and purposes, committed to a 
career at a much earlier age than other boys. 

Furthermore, the Admiralty, which prescribed our studies, 
admitted no divergence from the specialized curriculum it had 
drawn up. Priority was not unnaturally given to mathematics, 
navigation, science, and engineering. Instead of Latin and Greek 
we learned to tie knots and spHce rope, sail a cutter, read and 
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toskc signals, box the compass, and master all the mmcaacs of 
scainan^p Unfortunately for me, relatively Imlc timcss-as given 
to the odiCT subjects taught m sdiools-^cography, lustory, 
nioJem languages — for which I had mote aptitude 
Mr Hanoi's earlier misgivings about my ability to hold my 
own in the classroom were all too convmangly borne out at tlic 
end of my firsl term There were cxannnations at die finish of 
every term, and marks were posted on a bulletin board for die 
cadets to see where they stood “m the order " However, accord- 
ing toa pccuhar Osborne custom, all cadets, when going on leave 
were required to carry home a confidential report in a scaled 
envelope, which was to be handed to parents or guardian upon 
amval Mine showed all too plainly that I was not far from the 
bottom of the term 

However, smee my father had not complained about the first 
report, I bore the second home to York Cottage m December, 
ipo?, without misgivings Wliilc 1 had not distinguished myself 
m any subject, I was not consaous of having faded m any As 
soon as the afiectionate homecontuig snlutations w ere disposed ofi 
I handed the fateful envelope to m> father, who, evincing no 
immedute interest m its contents, put tt casualty in ius pocket 
As there was no mention of the report that evening at dinner, 
I said to mjsclf This is fine However, tlic next morning Fmch 
appeared wiih i long face and a cluUiog sununons to die Labrary , 
and a minute later those rcd.doth-covcrcd walls wn messed a pain- 
ful swic My father looked me in the eye. David," he said, ‘I 
am sorry' to Iiavc to tcU you that you have a bad report Read 
v" 

It was a ctirt, cruel document that bore no relation whatever to 
my Own appraisal of my efforts The sad fact was that mathc- 
niancs rhir spectre of Mr David's tutoring had in all its 
hideous aspects pursued rue to Osborne My father s remedy for 
this Crisis was to engage a master from Osborne , and, as soon as the 
Chnstmas festivities were over, I buckled down to work, for- 
going m the interest of ruy survival a great part of my leave 
When that spring 1 took home the Aird-tcrm report, so over- 
pownng was the sense of failure that on being summoned mfo 
the Library, and widiout waiting for my fatlier to speak, J burst 
tfito tears "Come, David," he said witii unexpected kindness, 
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“this is no way for a naval cadet to act. Besides, you have quite 
a good report tins time; and I am pleased wddi the progress you 
have made.” 

Still, I never really felt secure in my standing; and in xeportmg 
to my father on my position in the order, I was careful to put any 
adverse change in die best possible Hght when writing home: “I. 
was 46th, last order, which is not so bad on the whole. .V 
Anodier time when my place took a dip I put a brave face on,a^ 
situation that I knew would displease my father: “I [am] 32nd,i, 
wliich IS quite good for me, although I went down a few 
places. ...” , , 

On the odier hand, my father was not entirely lacking in under- 
standing of my difficulties, as the following excerpt from one of 
his letters to me shows: “I am sorry diat . . . you . . . lost several 
places in the last order, that is a pity & I am afraid you didn’t pay 
as much attention as you ought to have done, but perhaps the 
questions were harder. ...” 

Every Saturday at noon we would file past the paymaster to 
receive our weekly pocket-money. As soon as the shilling had 
been placed in our hands, we would run off to the canteen, ■a 
small, inadequate structure in the centre of the playing-fields. 
There an old naval pensioner sold us firuit, ice-cream, stuffed dates, 
and sweets. A shilling went a long way in 1907, and three penny- 
worth of these delicacies filled a good-sized paper bag. But by 
the middle of tlie week the sliilling had been spent, and we had 
notliing to supplement the unappetizing fare of the mess 'haU. 

I One afternoon, feeling miserably himgry, I thought up a way to 
reheve my distress. During a brief spell in die sick bay a few Weeks 
before I had made friends with the matron. Feigning sickness, I 
reported to her quarters. She soon realized diat I was malingenhg 
and was about to send me away when I burst into tears and con- 
fessed that all I wanted was something good to eat. While ad- 
monishing me never to try this form of deception again, she took 
me into her kitclien and widi true Irish sympathy prepared foT 
me a sumptuous tea of buttered eggs, fresh bread, and jamf / 

We all had to play outdoor games, and the cadets were classified,' 
according to their proficiency. In tliis way boys hke me, who 
possessed less aptitude for atliletics, could play football, cricket, 
and hockey witliout self-consciousness. There were bdxmg’ 
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competmom and txaclc meets and regattas on the Medina in die 
•summer we marched down through the terraced grounds to 
Osborne Bay, to s%\iin m the Solent Aldrough I did not excel 
at games, 1 bchevc tint except for cnckct, my fondmrss for exer- 
ase caused me to enjoj diem more than most of die other bo^'s 
The only time ^ e could real!) call our own wns Siinda> after- 
noon Xven then the scope of our wandering was confined to 
the College CToimds The world beyond svas “out of bounds’ 
for adets unkss m tire company of an officer or a master, patents 
or friends of parents What we most looked forw ard to, there- 
fore, was hetng taken out for lundi or for a %valk and tea, these 
excursions were our onl> release from die dull monotonous 
roufine that was mir master 

During my last term my brother Bertie joined the College 
Since die school s rigid caste ssstem did not permit a senior to 
be seen in the company of a first termer I coidd not rc-e$tabbh 
lliete the close compamonship uc had aln aj s kiiowii How ever, 
he was soon beset by die same new-boy difTicuUics tint had neatly 
Q>crpQV.crcd me, and by prearrangement we used to go for 
walks beyond the plawng-ficlds Berne u ou!d tell me Jus troubles, 
and I V. ould try to advise him on the basis of my own experience 
In May, ip 09 , 1 was transferred to Dartmoutn to complete mv 
last two years* naval training ashore In contrast to OsbomeV 
collection of prc&bncatcd bungalosvs at ground Ict'cl, the ini- 

E stone and red-bnek College stood halfway up a lull o\cr- 
g the Dart As a reminder of past naval glones, dicrc lay 
tie hulk of die Bnfannirt from whicli two or three generations of 
naval officers had graduated 

The great College buildings provided more comfortable ac- 
commodation than Osborne, with spaaous halls dormitories 
gun-rooms, classrooms, and a chapel also a Captain’s House and 
officers’ quvtcrs. At the back of these buildings, higher up the 
lull, was a gyunnasium and a swiniming-pool, at the bottom of 
many flights of steps Icadmg down to the Dart nesded the 
cncinccnng workshops at Sandquay 
There were only local wanitions m the life and routine at the 
senior College Our studies were more advanced, and we were 
ahov/cd a In tic more hberty On Sunday s we could go farther afield 
and roam the undulatuig countryside or explore the wooded 
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creeks of tkc Dart in “Blue Boats.” There was some "improve- 
ment in the food. A generous old lady had thoughtfully left a 
legacy to provide the cadets widi Devonshire cream for dieir 
Sxmday tea. On Saturday evenings there was dancing to the . 
College band on the “Quarter Deck,” or central hall, and the 
wives of the officers and masters were, notwithstanding their age, 
in great demand. 

While the move to Dartmouth was quite a step up the ladder 
in our naval career, it was not promotion. On the contrary, 
from our proud position as sixdi termers at Osborne, the seniors, 
whom we had not seen for almost two years, quickly reminded 
us of the lowly status we had resumed. ' The hazing and persecu- 
tions they devised were all the worse for the extra years of practice 
they had had. 

The cadet captains especially took advantage of thek authority 
to invent mean ways of tormenting us. One evening while we 
were undressing in our dormitory, the cadet captain rang the 
gong for silence. He told us diat we were an idle, lazy bunch of 
“warts” and that we needed a good shake-up. He went on to 
* annotmee tliat henceforth the time allowed for undressing and '' 
putting on our pyjamas before running down to the washliouse 
would be reduced from one minute to tliirty seconds. Although 
we were used to doing everj'-thing “at the double” and obeying 
orders unquestioningly, tliis order was the last straw. The inevit- 
able result was a series of summonses to the waslihouse after 
“hghts out” and a harsh application of the gong rope to any boy 
who had failed to meet die deadline. 

hi order to comply with this t}Tannical order, we had to use 
our wits; and we resorted to the expedient of removing all 
clodhng diat did not show before we fell in for prayers on die 
“Quarter Deck” No one watching us marcliing out of diere 
' erect and with arms swinging could have guessed the ordeal 
aliead. For, as soon as we were through the big doors, a stampede 
began. We tripped in die passage and fell up the stairs in our 
frantic struggles to reach the dormitory and get undressed and 
pass the cadet captain, standing by, watcJi in hand, xmder the gun. 
Every evening produced a few minor casualries; and we fell into 
bed panting and scared, waiting for the delinquents to be called 
for punishment. 
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1 hai not tlarcd to complain to iny parents All I had w-rittea 
was * There u an awful rush here and evoytlung Im to he done 
$0 qmckly ” But even this cautious report caused my mother 
sonic concern 

I ara very glad to hear you like Dartmouth Jw X hope that m 
nme you will get accustomed to the rush wlndil believe is rather 
trying DotcUmewhcthctyouliavcttmctoclcanjr tec^at 
night for Lanqhurst always says this is so important & 1 want to 
know Don’t forget to answer this quesnon 

It was two or three weeks — all too long we thought — before our 
Term Lieutenant, a pleasant but casual young officer discovered 
the unnecessary hardship to which we were bemg subjected and 
told the cadet captain to rescind the order 
I liked Dartmouth better than Osborne For one tlimg I was 
beginning to grow up and to make some real fneads among the 
boys of my term E\en my father seemed to have more confi- 
dence in me and during the holidays I was treated less like a cluld 
My failier had taught me to shoot two years before and now lie 
let me join him on hu rambles through the coverts of Sandring- 
ham to bag stray cock pheasants at the end of the season Instead 
of being sent to bed at the same time as Mary and my younger 
brothers, I was allowed to dine downstain with my parents I 
was taken to tlic theatre a ride m a motor-car was no longer an 
cxatuig novelty, and I was kept less in die background 
A lugldight of TpC9 was the one and only nme 1 ever saw Czar 
NicholasIIofRussia on die occasion of a semi-official visit ro my 
grandfatiict Because of the recurrent assassination plots revolving 
around the person of the Czar the Imperial Government would 
not consider nskmg their Little Father’s life ui a great metropolis 
Therefore die meeting was set for Cowes, winch could be sealed 
off almost completely from any<«ie whose business was even 
remotely suspiaous Uncle Nicl^ came for the Regatta v, ith his 
Empress and their numerous children m tlie Impcnal Russian 
V adit Startdart I do not recall him as a manof marked personality, 
but I do remember bemg astonished at the elaborate pobcc guard 
thrown around his every raovenxent when I showed him through 
Osborne This certamly made me glad I was not a Russian pnnee 
The first week of May, 1910 found Berne and me at Matl- 
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borough House, 'preparing to feturh. to Osborne and ;Dartmouth' 
aitef an Easter leave, at Frognibre .tinjnarred.by a smglp 
chbly .note. My grandfadier had returned fo Xondbii' from -his 
annual hoHday at Biarritz and had taken us with my father to hear 
Tetraz^zini sing in Rigoktto at Co vent Garden. 'Oyer; the next 
■week-end he had gone to Sandringham, ■where he had contracted . 
a bad cold. Back in London, tliis developed into bronchifts; and; 
his family and the doctors became very concerned. As the King 
grew progressively ■worse, official bulletins were posted oh' tW 
Palace gates to inform the pubhc of the seriousness of his'.cbh-^' 
dition. Our fadier sent for us die day before we were due to go 
back and said, “I have wired your Captains that I want you' both 
to remain with me here. Your grandpapa is very and fthe. 
end may not be far off.” 



CHAPTER V 


I BECOM£ PRINCE OF WALES 


M y grandfather died at Buckuigliam Palace a few minutes 
before midmght on May 6 1910 That afternoon one of 
his fillies Witch of the Air won her race at Kempton 
Park, and I remember the sad pleasure wth which my fatlicr 
walked over from Marlborough House to convey this mformation 
to his djuig father 

Next morning [ was awakened by a cry from my brother 
Berue From the window of our room he cried Look the 
Royal Siandird » ar balf-masrl I jumped our of bed to sec for 
m^Ycff Across the Mall BucLngliani Palace stood grey and 
silent and on the roof m the bright monung sunlight the Standard 
hung Umply on the mast And then 1 knew for myself that Kmg 
Edward Vll had died aged sixty-wnc after a rwgn of nine years 
As I look back i: seems to me diar it was my grandfather's fate 
that his lighter side sliould hax e obscured the fact that he had both 
insight and influence There was plenty of trouble brewing to- 
wards the end of his rcicn andhewaswcllawareofit Hienscof 
Germany's Jiowcr on me Continent svJnch my grandfather had 
countered by fostering the famous alliance with France, was 
clearly and ommously visible At home the ebb and flow of party 
politics and the soaal and economic forces that w ere undermining 
the Edwardian world were constantly making themselves felt 
But in a small boy’s vicsv as distmct from tlie impersonal 
biographer’s, he loomed as one of the most contented of men 
That morning while Bertie and I were dressing Hnch ap- 
peared with word that my fadier wndicd to sec us both downi- 
stairs. My father’s face was grey xvjth fatigue and he cned as he 
told us that Grandpapa svas dead I answered sadly that we had 
already seen the Royal Standard at Iwlf mast My father seemed 
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not to hear as he went on to describe in 'exact detail the scene 
around the deadibcd. Then he asked sharply, “ What did you 
say about the Standard?” 

“It is flying at half-mast over the Palace,” I answered. 

My father frowned and muttered, “But that’s all wrong,” and 
repeating as if to iiimself the old hut pregnant saying, “The King 
is dead. Long live the King!” he sent for liis equerry, and in a 
peremptory naval manner ordered that a mast be rigged at once 
on the roof of Marlborough House. An hour later- the Royal 
Standard was broken and flying “close up” over the house, as it 
was to do wherever my father resided during the twenty-five 
years of his reign. 

The strain thrown upon him by his father’s dcatli was tremen- 
dous, for across liis grief tlirust the urgent demands of the constitu- 
tional crisis, centring about the Liberal Government’s efforts to 
break die veto power of die House of Lords and culminating in 
the passage of die Parliament BiU. The only way the Tory ma- 
jority in die House of Lords could be made to bow to the will 
of die country was dirough the King’s consenting to create if 
necessary enough new peers to outvote the diehards. 

This political episode was indicative of the social evolution that 
was to gain momentum during my fadier’s reign. Here was the 
first decisive challenge by the Liberals, spearheading die forces of 
change, since die landslide of 1906, which die cautious Mr. Han- 
sell had recorded for us with the outline figures cBmbing the 
ladders. 

But at die time the preparations for die funeral overshadowed 
all else. In order to give the rulers and representatives of distant 
nations and possessions time to jreach London, the ceremony did 
not take place until two weeks later. During diat prolonged wait, 
while the dead King lay unburied, Marlborough House became a . 
vortex of activity with the comings and goings of Court officials. 
We children were pushed into die background, emerging only 
for melancholy afternoon calls upon our bereaved grandmother, 
Queen Alexandra. 

My grandfadier’s body lay in the Throne Room of Bucking- 
ham Palace, with the massive bejewelled crown upon the coffin. 
Four tall Grenadier Guardsmen of the King’s Company stood 
rigidly at each comer, resting on their arms reversed, their bear- 
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skm-cappcd heads meJmed it\ respect My grandmother could not 
sta^ out of the Throne Room, she returned there constantly to 
rearrange the flowers or to show a foreign relative or old friend 
die scene After ten days the cofiln was removed fromBucking 
ham Palace to 'Westminster Hall where ir lay in State for diree 
daj-s to give tJie public an oppommicy to pay its last homage to 
the deadKmg Hundreds of thousands of people from all parts 
of die country and every walk of life filed past tiie bier at 
which ofEcers of the Corps of Gentlemen at-Artns and of tlie 
Household Troops kept a contmuous vigil 
The funeral took place on May -o a hot and sultry day Nmc 
monarchs on horseback led by my fatlicr rode m the funeral 
procession from Westminster Hall ro Paddington Station 
Kaiser WiUiclm 11 m the uniform of a British field marshal rode 
a white charger Flanking him rode the Duke of Connaught my 
grandfathers only surviving brother and then followed the 
I^gs of Spam. Portugal Denmark Greece Norway Belgium 
and Czar Ferdinand of Bulgam Emperor Franns Joseph of 
Austria was represented by the Arc! duke Franz Ferdinand Czar 
Nicholas 11 of Russia by his brother the Grand Duke Michael 
Alcxandrovitch and the King of Italy by the Duke of Aosta 
Not long ago I happened to mm up an old photograph show- 
ing these nine sovereigns togctlier in the fimcral procession and 
I could not but reflect on how swiftly for most of them time ran 
our 'Wjtlun three yean the King of Denmark died and his 
brother the King of the Hellenes fell before an assassin s bullet 
at Salonika. The young King of Portugal was soon an exile in 
England and four years later the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and 
his wife were the victims ofa double pohncal murder at Sarajevo 
Before the convulsions unloosed by that insane act subsided tlirec 
great Empires lay shattered eight and a half nulhon men v/crc 
dead andthepnnapalarchirectofEuropestragcdy the German 
Emperor had become die lonely wood-chopper of Doom. 

But all this was far in the future as Mary and I rode with m> 
mother m one of the State coaches A hush lay over the dense, 
pcrspinng and famtmg crowds in the London streets broken 
only by the sounds of die horses hoofs and the mournful funeral 
marches of the massed military bands A Italf hour trainjoumcy 
brought us to Windsor The coffin was placed on a waiting gun- 
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carriage. Bluejackets dragged it slowly up die hill to St. George’s 
Cliapel; the long funeral procession followed on foot. Bertie and 
^ I in our naval-cadct uniforms inarched beliind my father. 

It was all rather overpowering for us grandcluldren, even a 
little eerie; and it was not until all this impressive funeral pomp 
was over that the full meaning of our grandfatlier’s death regis- 
tered itself on our young minds. That our parents had become 
IGng and Queen of England we took for granted; it was our new 
position, and especially mine, that was harder to figure out. For 
now, as Heir Apparent, notliing save death itself was at all likely 
to prevent me from one day becoming “by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Kmg, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” - ' 

In the first place, I had a new name — by the law of succession I 
had become Duke of Cornwall. Tliis title conferred immedi- 
ate practical advantages. Created six centuries ago for the Black 
Prince, the Duchy of Cornwall is the personal estate of the King’s 
eldest son, the mcome of which serves to make liim financially 
independent. Its lioldings include valuable Loudon property and 
thousands of acres in the West Country. The greater part of the ' 
not inconsiderable revenue is reinvested in the estate, and the rest 
passes to the Duke of Cornwall, as his age and responsibilities 
warrant, for the maintenance of his household and establishment. 
For the first time I now had my orvn independent income, the 
first I had ever received, except for the weekly shilling of pocket- 
money doled out at die Naval Colleges. Still I do not recall that 
tliis new wealth gave rise to any particular satisfaction at that 
time. 

Anxious for me to continue my naval education, my father 
sent me back to Dartmouth as soon as the funeral ceremonies 
' were over. By then I had lost three weeks of the summer term, 

, and my one thought was to resume as quickly as possible my 
ordered cadet life. My term mates welcomed me back ^th 
appropriate condolences; yet, in a way difficult to express, there 
had grown up unconsciously among them a subtle respect for my 
. new position. Although the cadets continued to call me' Prince, 
Edward, on parade and in the classroom I was die Duke of 
Cornwall and Heir Apparent. 

However, diere was stiU another interruption for me that 
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summer term Injune I was sutninon«l to Windsor to spend my 
stttffcntli birthday with my fiimily In a comersation lasting hut 
a mimitc, my fatlier informed me that he had deaded to acate me 
Pnnee of Wales, whidi he did that day Contrary to popular 
belief the King’s eldest son docs not by right become Prince of 
Wales. If the King should dcadc tliat Im first son w'as unfit to 
beat the tide he could withhold it 

-■Next day I was confimicd by Dt Randall Davidson Arch 
bidinp of Canttrburv in iht private diapcl of Windsor Casth 
In the presence of my parents my grandinothcr and other rela- 
tives the Pnmatc reminded me that Here in Windsor if any- 
vvhcfL, must the memory live and glow of the IulIi ideals of 
Qinsban manliood that were stt and followed m the ccnruncs 
that arc gone ’ 

Before I went back to Dartmouth my father toid me that 
since the time had come for me to learn something about politics 
he had arranged for the study of civics to be substiruted ior some 
oftlzecngtficcfingtflwscs Me IhmcU who had stayed on wtrh 
die faiiuly to teach my younger brothers Hirry George andjolm 
felt that my progress m ilus new field would be furthered if I were 
to read more senous newspapers than the clicopcr dailies, wlucl) 1 
Id common with the other cadets devoured from cover to cover 
Accordingly he consulted one of the DartmouiJt masters Mr 
George H F Cookson Deciding that The Timer might be too 
snff rcaxhng for me at that agi. and for my lastc they worked 
out a daily reading plan of wluch 1 ui all innocence hastened 
to apprise my fatitcr 

November tj 1910 

Dear Papa, 

I take in the Mommg Port and die Wesmumter Gazette as 
botli Mr Cookson & Mr Hanscll came to die conclusion diac 
those were the best two for me to take in By this means I have 
botli a Conservative A a Liberal paper to read It is ever so 
much mote inccrcsung for me to follow the political proceedings 
now that 1 have been taught something of me country s consti- 
Usaon 

But for a Pnnee even the most cautious foray into contempomry 
politics was not ample, as shown by my next Liter to my father 
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DcrPapa, November- J3, 1910. 

... I have changed the papers as you wished, & Mr. Cookson 
quite agreed, & said that he thought The Times put everything' 
dearer & more to the point. So now j. take in The Times. . . . 

Our family life changed appreciably after the death of my 
grandfather. By December my grandmother’s possessions had 
been moved from Buckingham Palace to Marlborough House to 
make room for us. The simple comforts of Frogmore were re- „ 
placed by the grand and spacious accommodation of the Royal 
apartments at Windsor Castle. And, instead of occupying Aber- 
geldie for the grouse shooting and deer-staUcing that summer of 
ipio, we lived in the Castle at Balmoral. 

Only at Sandringham did we retam our familiar surroundings, 
for we continued to Hve on in York Cottage, leaving my grand- 
modier in possession of the Big House. This was a real inconveni- 
ence to my parents; for tliere was no room in our already over- 
crowded estabUshment for the extra staff tliat, in the discharge of 
Ins Royal duties, my father required. Yet, he could not bring 
- himself to ask Queen Alexandra to move. His attitude caused my 
' mother to point out that, as a practical matter, it was rather . 
ridiculous for one old lady to reside in grandeur in that vast 
mansion, while the King and Queen lacked room in their con- 
gested Cottage for a single guest. But my father always insisted, 
“It is my mother’s home. My fadier built it for her.” So Queen 
Alexandra remained at die Big House until her death in 1925. 
She closed off my grandfadier’s room, leaving everything in 
place, exaedy as if he were still alive. No one ever slept there 
again as long as she lived. Whenever I went to die Big Housej 
even when I lived there briefly as King, the very air still seemed to 
"be ahve widi the throb of my grandparents’ personalities. 

My last term at Dartmouth passed swiftly — too swiftly. I 
wrote home : . It is very nice for me being 6di term here now, 

& I gain many priviledges. . . .” My brother Bertie had mean- 
while been transferred from {Osborne, and I assumed an elder 
brother’s responsibility for him. Halfway dirough die term bodi 
he and I fell victim for die second time in our lives to a severe , 
epidemic of mumps and measles, which laid low two-thirds of the 
cadets at one time. Mr. Hansell came down from London and 
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took US away to consMlcscc at Ncwquaj on tlic rucgcd Cormsh 
coasf There -we were joined by the Sccrctar) of ilic Duchy of 
ComM'afl Mr Walter Peacock tsho tvich a view to scimuhting 
tny interest m my affairs conducted me m my ducal capacity 
around some of the estates 

It was while I was at Newquay that my first senous ambition 
was thwarted The goal of my cadet hfc Iiad been the final train- 
mc enuse and graduation that svoujd qualify me for the dirk and 
white patdi of a midshipman No cadet yearned for this proof of 
success more than I Nov. without warning came a letter from 
my father ctplaimng that since I would naturally be obhgcd to 
play a prominent role m his Coronation m June I would lu\c to 
forgo uie training cruise m North American w'atcrs upon wludt 
my hopes svere set 

So it was with a hcaw heart that I returned to Dartmouth to 
say good bye to the officers and masters and the cadets of my 
term. It was a sesere tvrench to part company tvidi sixty -odd 
boys svidi whom I had shared ah the fun and ill tiic setbacks of 
school days For four impressionable years we had grown up 
togedier with one common goal — to go to sea Now that that 
gem was within our grasp iiwasmy fate to inve it matclied away 
So we parted and thinking back I am surprised to find how few 
have been my associations witli any of my term since then 

Looking dirough the most recent Navy List 1 find that as I 
write the names of only four ate recorded in its pages one Admiral 
oftlic Fleet (myself) oncAdmiraJ SirPhihpVian andtwoVice- 
Adnurals, Sir duties DanuJ and Sir Rcgmald Portal More 
surprising still out of the 759 cadets whose umc at Osborne 
oicrhpped any of the six terms 1 spent there only ewenty-seaen 
arc still on active duty They arc all flag officers One of them is 
uiy brotlier Bertie avho like me OKumed the rank of Admiral 
of tlK Fleet on becoming King 

My naval farcwelb were interrupted by my having to take part 
in my first official funaion A silver oar symbol of the anaent 
rights of the Duke of Cornwall over the w’ater of Dartmouth 
had long been deposited m the Dudiy ofTce m London It was 
Mr Peacock s j^c2 that it wmdd be a generous gesture if I as 
Duke, sliould give it back to the town It was a simpl- ceremony 
asl subsequenuy described it m my dury entry of March 29 191 1 
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... At 5.00 r left ... in a steamboat for the Dartmouth pontoon, 
to present the silver oar. On arriving there I shook hands with 
the Mayor & others, inspected the guard and proceeded by car- 
nage to the Subscription Rooms. There I said a few words to the 
Mayor & gave the oar. . . . Tliis was my first function, & I think 
it went off very well. . . . 

I then went to London and joined my family at Buckingham 
Palace, to which we had moved in December. My room was on 
the third floor, overlooking the Mall. The Palace seemed enor- 
mous, with its stately rooms and endless corridors and passages. It 
was something of a walk merely to reach my mother’s room;'we 
used to say we visited her only by appointment. And the vast 
building seemed pervaded by a curious, musty smell tliat still 
assails me whenever I enter its portals. I was never happy there. 

The morning after I arrived, there was the usual post-breakfast 
summons relayed by Finch. My father took me for a walk in the 
Palace gardens and warned me that the happy obscurity of the 
naval cadet was over. He never wasted words, saying only, “You 
are now old enough to take part in the forthcoming State cere- 
monies, when many eyes will be upon you. Remember to con- 
duct yourself at all times with dignity and set a good example 
to others. You must be obedient and respectful and kind to 
everyone.” 

Then, as was our habit in the spring, we moved to Windsor. 
I have long supposed this was a period of sadness for me. My Ex- 
mouth term mates had sailed off in the cruiser Cornwall, and firag- 
ments of their voyage to North America came back to me in tlieir 
letters. Yet, for all the remembered disappointment, I find to-day 
that my diary during tliat period at Windsor was actually full of 
sunny and intimate details; “. . . The trees are just coming out & 
the place looks lovely. . . . Rode before breakfast with Major 

Wigram, Bertie & Harry. ... I helped Mary fly a patent kite ” 

I was happy when my father said diat he would soon give me the 
cherished insignia of a midsliipman. But I sensed that, henceforth, 
my hfe was going to be different; within those ancient, grey, 
Castle walls, quite without realizing how, I arrived at the end of 
my boyhood. * 

By June the elaborate preparations for my father’s Coronation 
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bd reached tlteir final stage As Prmce of Wales I took prece- 
dence over the peen of the realm and would normally has e svom 
apccr’s robes But tins ss as not possible, I was not of age— and too 
souDg to take my scat in the House of Lords. To get over dm 
difijcultv, avhich svas a very real one. my father decided to invest 
me with the Order of the Garter a short time before he was 
crowned In the Garter Room at AKfindsor Castle, \\ ith thcponraits 
of ancestors in dicir Garter robes looking down from die 
panelled w alls, I was admitted into one of die most auaeiit orders 
of duvalry I wore a dodi-of-silver costume, wlute stockings, 
and white satm shppers wnth red heels, and a sword m a red velvet 
scabbard himg at my side 

June to zoti 

After Papa Sc Mama had gone into the Garter Room I tvaiccd 
outside in the Rubens Room till Uncle Arthur (Duke of Con- 
naught] & Cousin Arthur had come for me Tlicn I fell in be- 
ns eat the two &: we walked m & up the room bowing three 
am« Tlicn Papa put the garter riband geotge & star on me, 
then I went round die ubie shaking hands with each knight ui 
turn. 1 kissed both Papa & Mama s hands 

There ts no occasion chat rivals the solemn niagiufieence of a 
Coronation, when Church and Stare unite in the glorification of 
the majesty of kingship My father’s Coronation took place m 
Westminster Abbey on June 22 The simple entry m my diary 
for that auspicious day liardly dou justice to the impressive, 
colourful scene 

Buckuigbm Palace, London 
June 22 ipit 

Papa and Mama’s Coronaaon Day Papa rated me a Middnp- 
man — I brcakfasced early &. saw Manu A. Papa ar poo & then 
dressed m my Garter dothes and robe & left in a state carnage at 
10 00 with Mary A the brotlicrs We arrived in the Abby at ro jo 
Sc then w alked up the Nave & Choir to my seat in fiout of the 
peers. All the tclauves & people were most avil A bowed to me 
as they passed Then Mama APapa came m A the ccrcrnony com- 
mcncci There was the rccognmou die amiointing and then the 
And ibco J/Wf® xoy coronet with thejDccrs 
Thai I had to go Sc do bommage fo Papa at Ins throne & I was 
very nervous. . . 
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Kneeling at my father’s feet, 1 swore: “I, Edward, Prince of 
Wales, do become your liege man of life and limb, and of earthly 
worsliip; and faith and trutli I will bear unto you, to live and die, 
against aU manner of folks. So help me God.” When my father 
kissed my cheeks, liis emotion was great, as was mine. 

My diary entry concludes: “Then Mama was crowned. . . . 
We got into our cariage & had a long drive back. My coronet 
felt very heavy, as we had to bow to the people as we went 
along. . . .” 

Those weeks of Coronation festivities were very exciting to 
Mary and me, who had never seen such splendid ceremonies at 
close range before. We were fascinated by the magnificence of 
it aU — tlie foreign representatives in dieir elaborate uniforms, die 
beflagged streets lined widi red-coated troops, the naval reviews, 
die fuU-dress military parades; die gdt coaches, the glittering escorts. 

Early in July, by which time die endiusiastic crowds in London 
had. become exhausted, these scenes of pageantry shifted to Ice- 
land, Wales, and Scotland. Mary and I accompanied our parents 
on these State visits. For me die climax was reached in Wales 
with my investiture as Prince of Wales at Caernarvon. 

This ceremony liad been allowed to lapse for centuries. But 
surprisingly enough the Welsh radical, Mr. David Lloyd George, 
who only a few years before had shocked my family with Iris 
fcmous Limehouse speech attacking inlicrited privilege, decided 
that its revival would appeal to die national pride of Iiis people. 
With an eye to what would please his constituents, “L. G.” pco- 
posed that the ceremony be transformed into a spectacular Welsh 
pageant. My fadier agreed. 

Mr. Lloyd George became my coach in the Welsh language, 
and I still have, written in his own hand, some of the Welsh sen- 
tences he taught me to speak at the investiture. One was “Mor o 
gan yw Cymru i gyd,” meaning, “AU Wales is a sea of song.” 
Mr. Lloyd George made me repeat it over and over again, saying 
with a twinkle, “AU Welshmen wUl love you for that” Out of 
diese meetings, despite die difference in our years — and I might 
add, in politics — grew a fiiendship that lasted until his death. 

But diat was not aU. The ceremony I had to go through with, 
the speech I had to make, and the Welsh I had to speak were, I 
thought, a sufiScient ordeal for anyone. But when a tailor ap- 
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pcartfj to measure me for a fantastic costimic designed for die 
occasion, consisting of white non fcrccdics and a mantle and 
sorcoat of purple v c}\ tt edged ^vldl ermine, I decided things had 
gone too to I had already submitted to die Garter dress and 
robe, for which there existed a condonmg histoncal precedent, 
but what would my Navy friends say if they saw me in this pre- 
posterous ng » Thcre*'was a family blow-up that mght but m die 
end my mother, as always, smoothed dungs o% ct You musm't 
take a mere ceremony so scnously " she said “Your fnends will 
understand that as a Prmcc you arc obliged to do <xruin things 
diat may seem a Lttlc silly It will be oidy for this once.” ! also 
got die impression although the thought was never aaually put 
into words that, if 1 did what was asked ol me it would help 
■papa in his dealings with the difficult Mr Lloyd George 
So on a ^.weltering summer day wiihm the vast ruin of Caer- 
narvon Castle, before some ten diousand people widi Winstoa 
ChurcluU, as Home Secretary, mellifluous!) proclaiming my 
tides ftc told me afterwards that be rehearsed them on the golf 
course), my father invested me as Prmcc of Wales Upon my 
head he pur a coronet cap as a token of pnnapaliry and into my 
hand the gold verge of government and on my middle finger the 
geldnngoffcsponsibdit) Then leading me by the hand through 
an ardiway to one of the towres of the battlements, lie presented 
me to the people of Wala Half fainting wtth heat and nervous- 
ness, I delivered the Welsh sentences that Mr Llojd George, 
standing close by m the anaent gatb of Constable, had caught me. 

When all this commotion was over, I made a painful discovery 
about mysclC It was that, while I was prepared to fulfil my role 
in all this pomp and ntual, I recoiled from anything that tended 
to set me up as a person rctjuirmg homage Even if my father was 
cow begmiung to remmd roe of the obligations of my position, 
had he not been at pains to give me a stnet and unaHcctcd up- 
bnnging? And if my assoaauon with the village boys at Sand- 
ringham and the cadets of the Naval Colleges had done anythmg 
for me, it was to make me desperately anxious to be treated 
exactly like any other boy of m> age 
My father, ha^^ily, sensu^ what was going on m my mind, 
arranged for me to go to sea at once as a jiudsKipman More than 
that, Be personally selected the — the coal-buming battleship 
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Hindustan — commanded by Captain Henryl Hciryey: Gami)bcllf. 
liis old friend and sliipmate, who' often stayed tyitll,‘us/''pHa\Tn 
kno%vn liim since cliildhood, I looked forward to serwn’g, in^lhis 
skip. But I was soon to discover that tlic Captain Campbell with 
a deck under his feet was a wholly different man ftonirlhc genial 
guest at York Cottage. - .V 

I joined the Hindustan at Cowes in the early part of August :md 
served dnree montlis aboard her as junior midshipman.'. After 
putting into a number of South Coast ports, we were'ordercd 'to 
the Firth of Forth, where die Flomc Fleet was assembled.'; The 
Captain worked me very hard. I was under die instruction of the 
officers, warrant officers, and cliicf petty officers responsible Tor 
every part of the battlcsliip. I kept watcli at sea arid in harbour, 
I learned how to run a picket boat; I served in a turret dumig 
batdc practice, and was taught to read flag signals by the Chief 
Yeoman. In short, I was expected to know as much about a 
battleship in tlircc months as it takes die average “snottie” three 
years to learn. 

The truth, of course, was that I did not; but I enjoyed the ex- 
perience immensely. Though I was the junior nridshipman’in ffie 
gun-room and all the others were senior to me, dicy and the two 
sub-lieutenants treated me with more compassion dian T\had 
received when I joined Osborne. Tobacco and alcohol are pro- 
hibited for midshipmen until they are eighteen. But . I- was 
allowed to drink a glass of port on guest nights, and Idoked^ftir- 
ward to die dirty, back-breaking job of coaling ship ' for , the 
cigarettes I was allowed to smoke on those occasions.; 

My last days in the Hindustan were spent at Portland., She was 
under orders to sail for Ireland when my father called nie to Sarid- 
fingham. I was genuinely sorry to leave the only warship in wliidi 
'I 'ever actually served. But he had odier plans for nieh- Spon after. 
I.jarrived at York Cottage, he called me to die, Library, - ‘/You 
mrist remember, David,” he began, “diatltoo Idved tlic.Navj’’; 
and I am diercforc well aivare that what I am about to say. will 
disapp'pint you.” Characteristically, he went to thepoiiit; -.'Fint; 
I iriiist give up the Nav^’ — “too specialized.”,' Secondly,' I wpkto 
take educational trips to France and Germany-^'Vctyrimportmt 
that . you . should learn the languages and study,; their .pdlitics.y 
Thirdlyi .ihvas to.go to Oxford. 
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Ic >s-as die Oxford part that took me by stupnsc The promise 
of travel in Europe compensated somewhat far die loss ot a naval 
career But Oxford was unexpected for the reason dut m> father, 
■wild had Uitie sympadiy for experiences diflcrcnt from his own, 
hd aka^-s been suspiaous of collide dons and professors In 
Klvy fashion, he r^arded tlicm as iinpnicDcal unsvorIdJy people 
whose lives and ways were alien to his own- Wondenng there' 
fore, what lay bclimd tins sudden interest jn Oxford, I protested 
that,as I had neither the mind nor the will for books, my years at a 
university would be wasted “If I cannot sm in the Navy please 
let me go round the world *' 1 pleaded “and learn about die 
different countries and their peoples at first liand ” 

But my 6thcr was insistent, and escntually it emerged tliat 
Mr HansclJ W'as the wham of the Oxford plot ft was HanscU’s 
idea,” said my father, “and you arc to go to his old college, 
Magdalen ” What I lud to say to the poor man after 1 left die 
Library was— to use a higlily satisfactory American phrase— 
nobody’s business 

One amusing entry m my diary about this time was oa the 
subject of clothes It seemed that my fatlict thought it was time 
forme to have a suit of tads and dress dodies My comment after 
going to my tailor's w is “I shall look an ass ” Whedier I did or 
not IS beside die point, but this entry docs illustrate my early 
dislike for formal clotlics, wluch I haxe never lost 

While I am speaking of clothes I miglit add diat to the end of 
lus life my father upheld lus own ideas of fashion against die in- 
roads pf modem informaliry He always kept a frock coit m lus 
audience room at Buckingham Palace, whndi he svould hastily 
slip on whenever an offinal visitor was announced And he had 
ittver yielded to the new style in men’s trousers, which mtroduced 
what in England were called "tum-ups” and m America “cuffs 
His aversion to this innovation was impressed upon me with 
almost shattering finahty about this time It happened this way 
when 1 came m to breakfast one monung, dressed m a bnnd-ncw 
suit of which r was radicr proud, instead of complimennng me 
On my taste, my father looked at me in a cunous ivay and sud^^ 
dfnJ) asked, ^ithmspiiFiceatirreSeiancs,' b 2t nmingaihcTei 
For a second I was specdilcss, but, when my father repeated the 
question, with his eyes focu^ m obvious repugnance on my 
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feet, I realized what he meant: Why turn up one’s ti;ousers in such 
an absurd manner except to cross puddles ? Thereafter, just as my 
father kept a frock coat handy against the arnval of unexpected 
visitors, I always kept a pair of old trousers without tum-ups,> 
which I could slip on before I w'ent to sec him. 

On November ii my father and mother sailed for ’India" with 
a large suite m H.M.S. Medina. I went to Portsmouth to* see them 
off, and this was another disappointment, for I had hoped they 
would take me with tliem to be a witness of tire Oriental splen- 
dour of the Coronation Durbar at Delhi. But my fatlier prescribed 
that I should stay at home to work up die new subjects I would 
have to take at Oxford- 

In spite of all my disappointments I spent a pleasant enough 
autunm and winter at Sandringham. Mary and my tivo youngest 
brodiers were with me at York Cottage, and we enjoyed this 
period of freedom from parental restraint. Although we were in 
the charge of Mile Du5sau and Mr. HanseU, the four years I had 
been away in the Navid Colleges and my time at sea had given 
me a certain independcAce of tutorial discipline. I no longer stood 
for being ordered about in quite die same way as before. For the 
first time in my life I felt more or less on my own. 

During this interlude at home between the Navy and my new 
life of study abroad and at Oxford, my constant companion was 
my brother George, the yoimgest but one of die family. My 
other brothers, Bertie and Harry, were bodi away at school and 
came, back only fet holidays. ALdaougb George was eight 
and a half years my junior, I found in his character qualities 
that were .nkin to my own; we laughed at the same diings. 
That winter we became more than brothers — v/e became dose 
fidends. 

My grandmother, Queen Alexandra, was as usual at the Big 
House. I used to go to see her nearly every day, walking over in 
the evening to chat or play patience or do jigsaw puzzles with her. 
Although she was quite an old lady by dien, she still retained 
’ much of the beauty of the lovely young woman who had come 
from Denmark almost fifty years before to marry my grand- 
farther. With her deUcately-chiscUed features, her high coiffure, 
and the grace of her manner, she was still greatly admired. Her 
charm was irresistible and overcame such disabihties as a stiff leg, 
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acute deafness, and rebellious unpimctuality m a family deter- 
mined to be run by clockwork. She was late foe c\erythmg— 
jiicals, diurch, trams, and, worst of all, big ceremomes Hie story 
K told that she was even late for her Coronation and that my 
grandfather, exasperated, burst into her room, watch m hand 
rcmonscraang, “My dear Ahx, if you don’t come immediately 
pu won't be crowned Queen “ 

With all her queenly digmty my grandmother had a wonderful 
\vay wth people The warmth and understanding of her ap- 
proacli to human ptohleim left no doubt as to die smcency of her 
solicitude Durmg the First World War, while visiting wounded 
soldiers in an ordiopxdic hospital, she noted the depressed cx- 
pxwsjon on one patient’s face On her inquiring the reason, the 
Medical Officer mformed her that the man’s knee would he per- 
manendy stiffened as the result of a gunshot wound My gtand- 
TDother went straight to his bed to comfort lum ‘Never mmd if 
)ouha\e a stiff leg,” she reassured him “I hive one, and look 
what J an do ” >^crcupoD she swung her bad leg easily over 
the scat of an adjacent chair 

Queen Alexandra’s interest and care for die workers and 
viilagcn at Sandringham were bountiful Her generosity svas a 
source of embarrassment to her financial advisers Wlienev cr she 
reamed alctter soliatiim money, a cheque would be sent by the 
next post, regardless ofthc auihcntiary of die mendicant and 
without having the ease investigated She also loved animals, 
espcaally horses and dogs A lame hone or one pulJing too heavy 
a load would cause lier to stop m the street or on the road to 
upbraid the driver 

Titt great Sandringham house parties were no more, but one 
v-as always sure to find the same mtimatc circle around my 
grandmomcr at die Big House — one of my aunts. Princess Vic- 
toria, and two or three members of her small Court. “Aunt 
Torn” avas Queen Alexandra’s only unmorned daughter, who 
had given up her whole life to her modier, perhaps at the sacrifice 
of her own. If she had any regrets, she kept them a secret and 
dways encouraged out fun- 

To ffic end of her hfc my grandmother was attend bf frvo 
devoted old friends: one was Miss Charlotte Knollys — the 
of King Edward's private secretary. Lord KnoUys — ^who for half 
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a’: century had- been my gr'andmoihcr’s-'ihseparable' cdmpamon-: 
“Miss Charlotte,” as she- was knd'wn .hi' die' fSiiiily/:. 
those indefinable characters that earn the sobriquet “an' ihstitui. 
tion.” She was a diplomatic pillar of* strength in a Ro-^al House- 
hold that was not without its jealousies ahd-'intriguef ;\Alise 
KnoUys was in continuous attendance, had never" taken: a -holiday," 
and dealt in longhand with all my , grandmother’s ;pmonai 
correspondence. . -.eve- 

The other personage I always associate with niy gfandmodier.: 
was General Sir Dighton Probyn, V.C,, her ComptroUefj'. whp' 
had served King Edward VII for many years. .-To us;. children, 
Sir Dighton, with his white beard flowing over his ' chest;' had' 
always been a heroic personage who had raised and ied 'a fanious 
Indian cavalry regiment called “Probyn’s Horse.”, Yet, itl.v/as aJ 
matter of painful knowledge to all that the old general’s bravery, 
which had contributed to numerous dasliing cavalry .-exploits 
during the Indian Mutiny, in which he was awarded thewictona 
Cross, when transferred to the field of finance had the tendency, to, 
produce results comparable to the Charge of the -Light Brigade;' 
My fatlier watched with unconcealed misgivings’ .whilc.-VSh 
Dighton created at Sandringham costly rock gardens; -cornplke. 
with rustic wooden shelters, all dedicated witli respectful -adof a-;; 
tion to “The Beloved Lady,” as he affectionately referred to my 
grandmother. 

■The devotion of these two old courtiers was fully appreciiated 
by Queen Alexandra, who would, indeed, have- beeh.qmtb, lost 
whhout them. Still, constant companionship, of this kiiid cm 
pall; and one day at Marlborough House my grandmothch deter- 
mined to give them the slip. The next. morning, 'taking,, one ;of 
her younger ladics-in-waiting into her confidcncc„she drdefed^the 
mbtorearlier than usual and set off for Sandringhani,:leaving MisS 
Charlotte and Sir Dighton in blissful ignorance of her. departiue.- 
As the'jforenoon wore on, without the Queen’s bell haying .nmg 
or -any word coming from her, the old nduple became: ahxipus; 
'After- frantic., inquiries the truth was out: “The .Beloycd , Lady” 
had gone to Sandringham alone. They were, hot so ihdispehsablq 
af&r 'all! y.' ' •, -f. A' 

^ -Tliis -impisfi.httle trick, however, had a .happy ending? - Sh^en 
hut. undaunted. Miss. Charlotte -and Sir, Dighton surrmibhed:im^ 
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Other of the MarJbOrou^ House motors, cnjojnine the tlriver to 
cover the one hundred and ten nuJes to Sandihiglnm m record 
nine When they reached the Djg House, my grandmother vm 
delighted to see them acain; and the posscssivcnca of their 
posidon W’as re-established m folL 

By this umc shooting had become my chief outdoor interest. 
And, no doubt wishing to make up to me for the quick successjoti 
of blows he had felt u necessary to inflict on my youtlaful aspira- 
DonS, my father gave me die run of die shooting at SandnngMm 
during die time he. was away tn India As I wTOte him* 

I January u, ipti. 

... I love shooting more than anything else, A it was very kind 
of)'oti to allow me to shoot so much here svlnlc ^ou wsse away. 
I have had Some splendid practise, & feel tiiat my slioonng has 
vety much unproved It is die small da>s that give one fir more 
practise than the big ones One can take ones time A shoot much 
better. . . 

More often than not ornimstanccs and environment influence 
the development of people’s tastes Shooting was certainly one of 
my father’s greatest pleasures in life. For him the magic penod 
from August to January meant glonous days on the moors, or “on 
the hill” m Scotland, or mataung his skill widi other famous 
“guns” during the partndge and pheasant seasons m England. So 
1 grew up in an atmosphere of shooting. Before 1 w ent to sdiool 
I used to hire myself out as a beater and was paid two sluJlings a 
day. 

But, since my father was almost a fmatic on the subject of the 
handling of firearms, there could be no question of my using a 
gun untd I had memorized a long piece of doggerel entitled ‘A 
.Father’s Advice,” die first and last verses of wmdi went some- 
thing like this: 


If a sportsman true you'd be 
Listen carefully to aic* 
Never, never let your gun 
Pointed beat anyone; 

That It nitghc unloaded be 
Matters not the least to me. 
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You may lut or you may miss, 

But at all times think of tliis; 

All the game birds ever bred 
Won’t repay for one man dead 

Bad poetry, I agree, but it saved me from ever making a danger- 
ous shot. 

1 was a guest at several of the great pheasant shoots of die 
sumptuous era before die First World War. These spectacular 
affairs, were orgamzed on a lavish scale. Fifty to a hundred 
beaters would drive or flush the birds from coverts towards die 
guns, ranging from four to eight in number. A good day’s bag 
w^as a thousand head, but two thousand was not uncommon on 
die larger estates. 

But I shall never forget a certam day two years later at Hall 
Bam, near Beaconsfield, the home of Lord Burnham, one of the 
Fleet Street Barons, and then owner of the Daily Telegraph. On 
December i 8 , 1913, my father and I were mvited to shoot there 
with Lord Charles Fitzmaurice, Mr. Henry Stonor, Lord D- 
chester. Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Herbert Vane-Tempest. Lord 
Burnham had set himself out to show that he could provide die 
King with the biggest shoot in history. I always suspected that in 
addition to the birds raised on die place, a good many hundred 
pheasants were brought in and released for the King’s benefit. 

We were six hours in the field, and the show of birds was 
fantastic. My father was deadly that day and used three guns. 
He had an individual, styhzcd way of shooting — left arm extended 
straight along the barrel, both eyes open. An onlooker reported 
that at one stand he saw my father bring down diirty-nine pheas- 
ants before missing one. Young and unused to firing as I was, my 
left arm ached from lifting my gun, my shoulder from the recoil, 
and I was deaf and stuimed from the banging. Then, about one 
o’clock, we were conducted to a large tent where waited some 
twenty distinguished guests whom our host had invited from 
London to meet the King and partake of a baronial repast of the 
choicest of victuals and the rarest of wines. A story was later told 
that one of the guests with simpler tastes floored the harassed 
major-domo by calling for a glass of iced water, which was the 
only item the unfortunate man had not provided. 
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When m the late afternoon dte cinugc stopped, almost 4,000 
pheasants had been killed The bn^t, limp carcasses were laid 
out m rows of too, the whole pbcc was Lttcred with feathen and 
spent cartridges. My father had shot over T.ooo birds , I had even 
pass«l the 300 mark He was proud of the vny he liad shot dut 
day, but 1 think that the scale of the bag troubled even his con- 
science, for, as \vc drove back to London, he remarked, “Perhaps 
%ve went a litdc too far to-day, David ‘ 

Actually my father got more enjoyment out of what he used 
to call “a small day*’ at Sandringham That part of Norfolk is 
the sportsman's paradise with its coverts and hcathland and the 
marshes Each spot had its special name and I can still remember 
some of them Whm HiH, Gnmston Car Captain’s Close, Cat’s 
Bottom, Folly Hang and Hgly Dale My fatner knew tlicm all, 
each had its memories of a difficult shot or a nght and left at 
woodcock. 

He often took me widi him to beat out coverts to walk up 
came m the heaihland or to tnmp the fens and marshes for wild 
duck, teal, and siupe These smml days ’ were unplanned "We 
would start off from York Cottage on foot with dop and 
keepers to retrieve and carry the game Mr Jones would come 
along if Ins school was closco for die holidays, and somenmes one 
of the tenant farmers would be invited to jom us— Mr George 
BreretonorMr Stanton or Mr Bullard — simple men of fine old 
yeoman stock who would address my father as “Your Majesty” 
but who, in the field were his couals We would walk all day 
with only a brief halt for a light lunch- The great ihmg was to 
'Till the card” — to try to secure at least one of each of the kmd of 
game listed on tlie prmted game card 

Sometimes it would be dark before the last spcacs had been 
brought down. Out on these foray's my fatlicr vm m lus element 
Stimulated by the braang air and liard cxcrase and on tlic alert 
for a flushed bird, he would put aside the cares of State He 
laughed and joked, and tlicsc “small days” provided some of my 
Jiappicst memories oflnm- 
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foreign phase of my education began in the. spring . of 
i 1912, witli a four-month trip to France. Mr. HanscUiariH 
X Finch accompanied me; and, resorting to the convenient 
Royal practice of the incognito, I travelled as the “Earl.^of 
Clicstcr.” This device liad its precedent and had been successfully 
employed by my grandfather when, using the title “Baron^Ren- 
frew,” he visited the United States in i860. It had die practicail 
advantage of relieving die French Governmciit of die obligation 
of rendering the honours due to me as Heir Apparent, and .Ton 
my side escaped die ordeal of liaving to respond to them. There 
was, however, no such reprieve from the Press; and. from' Paris, 
’ my second night in a foreign land, I wrote to my father-:. 


. . . There were a great many photographers at the! 'Gate du 
Nord, & they let off a flasli light as I was getting out of the.tr.mij 
which was very disconcerting. Tlicy arc a great nuisance, & there 
were about 10 on board the steamer, & diey followcd 'oric.about 
die whole time. ... I noticed on the way [from the Sfati6n'],’.dic 
cliairs & tables in front of the cafes wliicli you told , pic , ab'bht. 
But as it was very cold, the chairs were very deserted.' 

Tt. must not be supposed from this naive, uninspired accounf of 
lily -arrival in France that I was not inwardly excited at die .pfo's- 
pcct'pf this stay abroad. Tliis was die first time I; diad;;bccri 
abroad since I had been taken to Denmark, when I , was. four years 
old.' Iliad always harboured a secret desire to traycl; aiid^ eyeh if: 
France was not very far afield, it was at least' a;bcgimi|ngh ; vv. ' ''■! 

in Paris ,I .was handed over to die care of thc MarquisTde'Brci 
teuil,' .wKo had Been a closc friend ofniy. graii'dfadicr’sT Ah aris- 
,tocrat of die , old school, die Marqius was •wealthy, a ;!>£)» iweiir, a-' 
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Jilcttante oftheam and of politics and as much at home sKoocmg 
;igers in India as he was in the exclusive silons of Paris With his 
Amcncan-bom wife and bs two sons, Francois and Jacques, he 
lived in a fuic house, No 12, Avenue du Bois dc Boulogne, near 
tlic Arc de Tnomphe I had a suite to mwclf there far superior 
to any accommodition I had prrviotisly wiouii at home Tlie 
elegant hoiserie rooms on die second floor exuded die flavour of 
}e lean monJc And an invintion to one of die dc Breremls’ 
sseckly lundi parties, attended by attractive svomen ind the most 
stimulating minds in France — polinains, artists v\ ntets, financiers 
—was much sought after sociallv 
Tlic atmosphere peculiar to all French salons is a pretty heady 
mixture And while everybody was imfulmgly polite to the 
young Prince, I am afraid they put me dossm as just another un- 
cultivated Englishman speaking their lovely language wnth a 
barbarous accent Few wasted more than 1 v, ord on me. A bow, 
a charming phrase and off they v. ould dart to exercise their powers 
of logic and cxposinon on some gifted compamot 
Of dwt bnllianc and s'aried company cw 0 figures stand on t w idi 
special clanty One uas our Anioassador, Sir Francis Dome A 
Quunguished and portly personage widi snow-white liair and 
flowing moustache, “Sir Frank was a typical product of old- 
school diplomacy' except, pcrliaps for Ins olunmcss In lus offiaal 
role as the King’s rcprcscnutwc ui France it was his duty to keep 
a fadierly eye on the young Prince of Wales If I was not actually 
afraid oilum, I viewed lum with rcspccthil awe 
The other was a venerable Frenchman picturesquely garbed in a 
cutaway coat and green tartan trousers One day I suddenly 
realized that I was in the presence of something fimiliar the 
■'gendeman was wcarmg the * trews’ of the Black Watch Fasa- 
nated and delighted, I engaged lum in conversation, and soon 
learned he was the distinguished aitut, Edouard DetiiUc and a 
member of the Acaddmic dcs Bcaux-Arts w hose speciality was 
military pamtmg I fitully crewed up my courage to ask him 
“How did you come by Aom trousers *“ 

^ .erpilaituid .sivv; .brKtt^ Jxot .mmtmssinncd bv mv ,|mind- 
fathcr to paint some pictures of Jifc in the British Army, nc had at 
one point been the guest, at Aldershot, of a battalion of the ^nd 
Uoyal Highlanders “As a result of this pleasant association, he 
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said, “I was made an honorary member of the officers’ mess and 
presented with tliese ‘trews’ from the Quartermaster’s stores. To 
show my appreciation, Sir, I have worn them on special occasions 
ever since.” We became friends; and he invited me to his studio, 
where he was working on some of die fine rmlitar)'- paintings that 
hang in the Musee des Invalidcs. 

Now there came into my life yet another tutor, M. Maurice 
Escoffier of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, who was to 
teach me not only French grammar but French history and to 
show me the sights of Paris and other parts of Iiis country. Not 
the least of his attributes was a flowing beard — a fact that prompts 
die observation diat my early life seems to have progressed 
through a forest of beards. Every morning he would be ushered 
into my sitting-room, in tail coat, bowler hat, grey gloves, and 
with a formidable collection of books under liis arm. After I had 
overcome my initial distaste for the pungent aroma of die 
French “Caporal” cigarettes to which he was addicted, he and 1 
became good friends. 

At first the Professor could hardly speak a word of English; but 
four montlis later, out of the sheer necessity of conununicatins 
with me, he Iiad gained a far greater mastery of my language than 
I liad of liis. Whenever I got too entangled in French grammai 
he would take me sight-seeing — the Louvre, the Invalides. Notre 
Dame, the Musee Camavalet, Versailles, St. Germain, Fontaine- 
bleau. But there was a drawback to this, too. I had towinite at 
essay in French about each place I visited, which detracted some- 
what from die pleasure of these otherwise-interesting excursions 

The Marquis de Breteuil saw to it diat my social life was broad- 
ened by taking me to a number of select Parisian gatherings, j 
was painfully shy in those days, and it was a great ordeal for me tc 
meet numbers of strangers. Nevertheless, I was able to meei 
many interesting French people. 

Fortunately my stay in Paris was not all study and museums 
and I was not always widi older people. The Marquis’s two son 
became my companions, especially Jacques, die younger. Througl 
them I g6t to know many of their young friends, and widi dii 
group of boys I saw the lighter side of French Hfe. Althougl 
older dian I, diey let me join them at tennis and in their swimming 
piarties. 
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\Vc went motonnc, and with true French ^lan tlicy soon en- 
couraged me to speed along the rouhs mtwmks to the terror of 
M BcofTier who, beard flying, dung by his fingernails to the 
back scat A few of tlicsc boys oftai came to the dc Brctemls’ 
house of an evening when die Marquis and Marquise were out 
for dinner, to talk and play cards And as a diversion thej took 
me up the Erifel Tower and nduig on the switclibick at Luna 
Park. 

A fiscmatmg incident dunng my visit to France was a enme I 
made m May with the French Mediterranean fleet off the Cote 
d Azur An interesting footnote to Imtory was that the Mimstcr 
of Marine, M Delcass^, personally 'urangcd this naval interlude 
forme It was he ivho fourteen years before, as Minuter of For- 
eign Affairs, had barely aiertcd an Anglo-Frencli war stcmniirig 
from Colonel Marchand’s hoisting oftlic tncolour at Fashoda on 
the bardui of die Nile m the Sudan 
After four instructive days aboard the battleslup Dni^oii, m) 
host, Admiral Bou6 dc Lapeyttre put me ashore at Villcfranchc 
From tlierc 1 sec out for a motor tour of France with my two 
tutors and Finch We stopped at provmaal towns, inspected 
histone chltcauv, and as a gesture to Mr Hanse)] s unique liobby, 
wandered through nearly cscry cathedral on our leisurely svay 
nortlitoPans At Lyons the ma>or.M fdouard Hetnot, then m 
the sea ends year of lus pcrcnnul mayoralty conducted me oacr 
his Hotel dc Villc The Schneider family also were my liosts at 
their great armament works at Lc Creusot 
There were times avhen I felt that my teachers enjoyed the tnp 
a great deal more than I did The Frendi all love their food, and 
they all love their wine I did not drink and food as such did not 
interest me, but M Escofficr encouraged Mr Hansel! to linger at 
the restaurant tables over the plot da jour and the « i« du pays 
My stay in France was mtcrrupti^ that June by an important 
occasion m my life — my eighteenth birthday — for which my 
fatlicr recalled me for a few days to Windsor On this day I came 
of age with regard to the succession to the Throne, from then on, 
were I to succeed my fatlicr, I would liavc full regal powers and 
there wouli no longer be need for a ttgen-cy This, Ivowcvei, 
impressed me less at the tmie than a tangible and satisfying privi- 
lege tlut this birthday brought me Now that I was eighteen my 
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father — a stickler for Navy rules — ^lifted the ban on my smoking* 
Like most boys, I had already secretly sampled tlie pleasing effects ' 
of nicotine; but the fact that I could now smoke in public gave 
me more self-assurance and increased my stature in the eyes of 
Mary and my brothers. 

July passed pleasantly at tlie Marquis de Breteuil’s charming 
chateau near Chevreuse. It was a welcome change from the 
formalities of Paris and provided full scope for the country pur- 
suits I loved. One day at the end of that month I was summoned 
by the President of the French Repubhc to the Palais de I’Blysce. 
There M . Fallicres decorated me witli the Legion of Honour — 
“except death,” as a cynic once remarked, “die only tiling a 
Frenchman cannot hope to escape.” 

Witli sad farewells to happy memories and my friends, I returned 
home, and that was the end of “Lord Chester.” If I did not learn 
much of tile language, France had helped to dilute my sorrow over 
having to give up the Naiy. But it had also whetted my appetite 
for travel; and Oxford in consequence loomed as a dreary chore 
to be frmshed with the least possible effort and as quickly as 
possible. 

From my point of wew, as a human being, the easy conditions 
' under wliich I took up residence at Oxford in October, 1912, 
were a vast improvement over those laid down by the Prince 
Consort for my grandfather some fifty years beforet To prevent 
young Albert Edward’s possible contamination from too intimate 
association widi tlic undergraduates of Christ Church, my 
grandfather was obliged to Hve apart in a rented house, witli 
a large household, and to wear a special gown when he attended 
lectures. His classmates had to rise respectfully whenever he 
entered “Hall” or a lecture room. 

Fortunately for me, all tliat had passed by the time I went to 
Oxford. I took my place freely among the other four tiiousand 
undergraduates — a circumstance tiiat was hailed by the Press as 
fresh evidence of the innate democracy of the British Monardiical 
system. But the Socialist son of a miner who might sit beside 
me at lectures would scarcely have agreed that I entirely shared 
the common lot. I had been spared having to pass Pesponsions, 
the University entrance examinations. The rooms assigned to 
me ,at Magdalen in “Cloisters’* had been specially redecorated; 
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and 1 had a tub— the ftese private undergraduate bathroom I 
believe, to be installed at the College Also I had with me my 
personal tutor, Mr Hansel!, who occupied a room directly under 
mine, and my valet, Finch. And my princely status was further 
established by my father’s appointment of an equerry, Major the 
Honourable William Cadogan of die roth Hussars to attend me 
on non-academic occasions Also for reasons diat soon became 
apparent Dr T Herbert Warren (bter kinghred) die President 
of Magdalen College and a former Vice-Cliancellor of the 
Umverat), took a spcaal micrcst in me 

Yet all these ostensible advantages could not entirely cure my 
nostalgia for tlic Navy All around me were young men united 
in Giendships formed at Eton Harrow Winchester CJiartcrhouse, 
and all die other public scliools At fint I was acutely lonely, 
and I was under the added disadvantage of being somcihmg of 
a eclebnty 

A crowd of reporters and photographers descended upon 
Oxford to record for the popular Press the more intimate aspects 
ofmy adjmtnient to university lift Their vivid accounts m turn 
stimulated a rush of tounsts, and for two or three days I hardly 
dared to venture out of niy rooms lest J find myself the object of 
their concentrated gaze Nor did I wish to be seen near tlie 
College deer park until all tlic piibhciry had died down, for the 
local guides had spread tlic story iJiat the park liad been restocked 
to enable me to do a bttlc stalkmg when mv studies palled. 

All tins vulgar commotion withm Magdalen s ancient preemets 
imcated die Fellows, but no more so than the undergraduates 
who showed their displeasure by emptying pitchers of water 
upon die mquisiuvc sightseers’ heads 

The plant fact is of course, that I was pretty much of a problem 
to Oxford To be sure, 1 could box a compass read naval sigiuls, 
run a picket boat, and make cocoa for die officer of the watch 
JJut these accomplishments, which die Navy liad been at sucli 
pains to tcacli me, were mamfesd) widiouc si^ificancc to 
Oxford’s learned dons 

To lead me wicli all possible ceicnty into the higher fields of 
learning Oxford generously gave me access to its best brains 
1 attended die history lectures of Mr Cliarles Grant Robertson, 
later Vice-Chancellor of the Umvcrsity of Birmingham. The 
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jRev. "Lancelot Ridley Phelps/, later Provost of Oriel College, 
talked to me voluminously on' political economy. My study^ of 
the French language continued iJndcr M. Berthon; and Professor 
Hermaim Fiedler, who later ^ecame Taylorian Professor of 
Modern Languages, was broughd,in to improve my German. 

But of all the erudite men seldcted as my tutors I especially 
rememher Sir William Anson, a distinguished British jurist and 
Warden of All Souls College. Evei^ Monday morning die door 
of his house on High Street was operlfd to my ring. Sir William 
would be waiting m his study dressed iQ a morning coat — ^his 
habitual garb. After a brief comment on the weather diis 
brilliant, distinguished, and charming msn discoursed in a rare 
musical voice for an hour on constitutionai law and the political 
problems of the day. 

My Thursday morning sessions with Dr. ^ Warren were, I 
regret, not so rewarding. A burly man with a fjeard, he under- 
took as a pundit of English poetry to fire my iiiterest in the 
humaniries. Widi half a dozen other undergraduates we met^ 
weekly m liis book-lined study to read aloud for liis direct criti- 
cism essays on various subjects prepared at liis direction. We all 
dreaded this hour. Our essays were dull and the president’s 
comments uninspiring; but, looking through these coitfpositions 
to-day, I find they did reflect to some extent my intere.'^ts at the 
time. Historical characters appear to have attracted me more than 
the poets. But, given my choice of subject, which was soitietimes 
the case, I found less difficulty in giving expression to my y outhflil 
enthusiasm. I became especially absorbed in the epic of Captain 
Scott. 

The President was a man of learning; it was therefore dis- 
illusioning to discover that the tiling he appeared to ya]|ue most 
in die world was his coimexion with a certain barone(^> a fact 
he managed to insert into every conversation. It was generally 
suspected that he was obsessed widi the idea of filling Malgdalen 
with titled undergraduates; hence, whenever he beamed up^nme, 
I was never quite certain whether it was with a teacher’s ben- 
evolence or from a collector’s secret satisfaction with a coVvCfcd 
trophy. ‘ 

Yet, despite this formidable outlay of intellect, Oxford failed 
to make me really studious. The old witticism, “only the po|r 
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leant at Ovrord,” had Jong since ceased to have any nicarnng 
Howe> cr, even m my time dicre were stdl a few men to whom 
graduation meant bctle more than the satisfaction of having 
passed the cxaimnitions and was not a prcrecjuisitc to the comfort- 
able futures that, bamng family financial disasters, they had good 
Teasonlo look forward to For relaxation I have always prcKtred 
outdoor cxcrasc to reading And. ever since I can remember, it 
has been from people rather than from tevt-booU tliat I have got 
my education So it was not only to save his venerable institution 
from one day being blamed for the absence of intellectual quali- 
ties m the Heir Apparent but also as a shrew d judge of character 
that Dr Warren published after 1 had left Oxford a generous 
but somewhat apologetic report upon my progress “Bookish he 
will never be nor a ‘Betucierk,’ still less a ‘Dnttsh Solomon,’ " 
he warned, adding however. “ all the time he was Iraming 
more and more every day of men, gauging character, watch- 
ing Its play getting to know what Englishmen arc hkc, both 
inamdually and still more in the mass 

If by “learning of men’ Dr Warren had m mmd tliat 
along wich English litcnturc modem languages, and consfitu- 
nonal law there was a bright leavening of all forms of amusement, 
Oxford certainly lived up to its reputation as a teacher 1 wxis 
initiated into the mote sophisticated pleasures of carousing and 
even indulged in mild games of roulette The stakes were not 
high, but die conspiratorial atmosphere m which these games of 
chance were conducted added to the exatement In this way I 
got to know some young men wliosc upbringing had been a good 
deal less strict than mmc 

There were plenty of excuses for celebration If the College 
Ei^t had “bumped” itself to “head of the n\er” on the Isis 
during Eights Week, the feat would be celebrated with a festiv’e 
"bump supper” in "Hall” that avould climax with a bonfire 
inside the walks, fed with fiinuture tossed otic of the rooms of 
undetgraduates who had incurred tlicir classmates’ displeasure. 

Twenty-first birthdays by custom called for a party, and, 
eventually, the carrying out of those who could no longer walk 
by iba'ic wJjd tbru^bt they cxnildL And on Sunday cv’cnmgs 
after dinner m "Hall” everybody who counted for something 
repaired to "Gunner’s,” a musty utdc taptoom at tlic foot of the 
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Stairway leading to the Junior Common Room, wliere Guhstone, 
tlie steward, a plump, rcd-faced, bald-headed old-timer, dispensed 
beer and other drinks. There with mounting eiyoyment we 
listened to his rough stones and never left until he had performed 
Ins famous banana trick — ^inserting a banana in the neck of a bottle 
filled with burmng paper and watcliing the vacuum suck it down 
with a thud. The only time my fadier came to Oxford to see me 
I had Gunner perform this feat for his special benefit. “By God,”" 
said the King appreaatively, “that is one of the smartest tricks 
I have ever seen.” 

whatever the occasion, Magdalen celebrations always ended 
the same way. Arms Imked together, the celebrants would head 
for the President’s house, to stand swaying under his bcdro'om 
window, chanting m chorus, “Well rowed, tlie Free.” Wholly 
apart from his hterary leanings. Dr. Warren’s corpulence 
would have removed lum from any conceivable atlilctic connex- 
ion; nevertheless, all through the night httle bands of under- 
graduates would deviate from tlieir way to bed to pay the 
President this incongruous comphment. 

It IS charactensne of collegiate memories that in reminiscence 
the hell-raising side momentarily overshadows the daily plodding 
drudgery I always associated with study. Oxford is a serious 
place; and die truth is that my days by and large were sober, 
tranquil, and studious. In the winter my leisure was given to foot- 
ball, beagling with the New College, Magdalen, and Trinity, 
packs, and riding; in the summer I punted on the Cher well and 
wentibr natural-lustory walks. At these pursuits and in the com- 
pany of die small groups who forgathered in mine or other, 
men’s rooms when die evening work was over, I formed new 
fnendships diat compensated in part for the uprooted attachments 
of the Navy. 

The experiment of sending me to France the year before having, 
apparently had no £11 effects, it was my mother’s idea diatl should 
go to Germany during the Easter and summer vacations in 1913. 
The purpose of these two trips was to improve my German and 
to teach me something about these vigorous people whose blood 
flows so strongly in my veins. For I was related in one way or 
another to most of die many Royal houses that reigned in Ger- 
many in those days". So I progressed sumptuously from one 
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iortji^Ucheti Palast or firossherzo^ltiltcn Sdiloss to another, sampling 
tJjc )av]sh, jf forma), liospjtality mj land rchtivcs had ro offer 
It IS strange, loohuig back on wlifc of iltosc German courts of 
\arying size and tniportance as f Imcw tlicm, to tlunk how dose 
tlicy were to the end of their stiff!) ordered da)’5 With defeat m 
■war m 1918, the power of those hierarchies— -tlie focal-pouits of 
the soaal pattern of tlic pre-war Reich — disappeared almost o% cr- 
nighc. And although some of the rulers still retained their 
rtstlcs and tlieir estates and even tlie respect and a/Tection of tlicir 
subjects, tliar courts were relegated to the hmbo of Graustark. 

About the middle of March of that ) car I set off for Wurtrem- 
berg with Major Qadogan in place of Mr Hanscll.Dr Hermann 
fiedlcr, a joaial man of fifty wath the moustache of a German 
burgher, m place of M Escofflcr and alwa)s the faithful Fmch 
I enjoyed the motor trip up the Rlime and sceme die places of 
interest on the wa) to Stuttgart where 1 was the guest at the 
palace of King Wilhelm and Queen Charlone of Wurttemberg 
For a ^Coni^spd<ir Onkcl Wilhc and Tante Cliarlotte were sym- 
pathetic and easygoing Tlieir ample figures betrayed the justice 
they did to their four hill mcab a day Thtir pleasures v. ere simple 
and sedentary Asa diversion from the quiet evenings spent at the 
^palace or in dicit box at the opera the King would escape to dmc 
wtth One of his m^inients — Dew zHt’ihri Uhlctnen" or "Di» 
gclbm Dragonem ” 

^ After an enormous lunch, almost every fine afternoon the King 
and Queen took a leisurely drive tlirough the suburbs of Stuttgart 
in an open Victoria, and sometimes I was summoned to drive w ith 
them. Under the influence of the warm sun and the gentle 
motion of the carruge, Onkcl WiUic would quickly fall asleep, 
only to be constantly aroused by a swifcjab of the Queen's elbow 
to acknowledge the salute of one of his soldiers die precise saluta- 
tion of a stolid Wuntemberger, or to straighten die Homburg 
hat that kept sbdmg nkishly to one side of his head This process 
liad been going on for so many yean that, when Onkcl Willie 
^or diat dig into his well-padded ribs, he was able to straighten his 
liat m his sleep 

From Siuttgacc I pad Count Zeppeba a visit at kis airship plant 
at rncdnclishafcn on die Lake of Constance Tlicn at the npe age 
of seventy -five, this vigorous old man showed me die the 
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latest dirigible he had built, and in tlie evening entertained me 
with his reminiscences of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. , 

I got a great deal more out of my second trip to Germany. I 
spoke the language more fluently and had come to know the 
habits and customs of the country better. With tlie same’ com- 
panions I set forth by motor from Munich on a comprehensive 
sightscemg tour, which took us eventually to the sleepy Httle 
to\TO of Neustrehtz. Here my host was the genial Adolphus, 
Grand Duke of Mecklcnburg-Strclitz; but the dominating per- 
sonahty at the great Schloss was his mother, the old Grand 
Duchess. Born Princess Augusta Caroline of Cambridge, a 
granddaughter of George III and my mother’s aunt, I had known 
Aunt Augusta since I was a child, when she hved in widowhood 
in London. Every day I spent at least an hour witli her in her own 
wing of the Schloss, listening to anecdotes of her long life, which 
for my educational benefit she croaked to me in German. At 
ninety-one she could hark back to the day in the late 1820’s 
when her uncle, George IV, had patted her on tlie head. 

If the atmosphere of the grand ducal court at Ncustrclitz — ^my 
seminary for six weeks — was distinctly elderly, I took advantage 
of its even, unchanging tempo to work hard at my German witli 
Dr. Fiedler. Still, 1 eagerly seized upon invitations, which were 
fortunately not wanting, to sample more stimulating company. 
The first came from Prince Henry of Prussia, die Kaiser’s younger 
brother, who asked me to spend a few days with him and his 
family at Hcmmelmark, Eckemfdrde, near Kiel. Uncle Henry, a 
good-looking man with a greying beard, was a senior flag officer 
in die German Navy. I do not blow whether it was his sailor’s 
make-up or his more flexible and sympathetic approach to life, 
but of all my German relatives he impressed me the most. In die 
navy yard at ICiel, where he took me aboard some of the latest 
German .warships, diere was no mistaking his audio'rity as :a 
Grossadmiral. But back at the Herrenliaus, w^hich he had built for 
himself, he preferred working about his property or in liis garage 
to the more pompous pastimes of diose days. Uncle Henr}^ spon- 
sored modern ideas and inventions with vigour and enduxsiasm. 
' la fact his great interest in the development of the still compara- 
tively primitive motor-car brought liim often to Great Britain, 
where lie competed in automobile endurance tests. He had a'great 
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way ■iv’Jtli people and ]ooL«l you straight in the cj^ His un- 
qu^ioncd popularity and hu pro-Bmish leanings brought him, 
so I was told into conflict with ms Itnpcnal brother, v. ho jealously 
denied him tlie top Navy posts, for which he was prc-cniine«£jy 
qualified. 

The next invitation came &om my second cousin, Charles 
Edward Duke of Sasc-Cobwg and Godia. He was posthum- 
ously bom Duke of Albany but a tortuous see of circumstances 
had made him ruler of the German Dudiy from which bad come 
Albert die Pnnee Consort. Queen Victona was determined that 
one orher direct descendants sliould always reign over her be- 
loved husband s ancestral domain When in I poo thcrLforc the 
Dukedom fell sicant and only her grandson Charlie would accept 
the hereditary obligation sheremoNcdlum while a sclioolboy at 
Eton from his native land to Coburg Charlie was only ten 
■jean older than J md I bad known him in Great Britain, to 
wliicli he would often escape from his enforced exile m Ger- 
many Guessing tliat I must be longing at Sttelitz for company 
nearer «i} age and knosvmp that I lik<m sport lie invited me to 
his Gothic castle at Remhatdsbrunn near cfetha to shoot deer on 
his vastXvoodcd estate in the Thunngian Forest 

After these excursions Ncustrelitz seemed even more confined, 
and, as no more uivitatiom were torthcoming I began to invent 
plausible excuses for going to Dctlin a gny city m tliose pre-war 
days. There I had ray first taste of night life, f would somehow 
manage to park die good Professor Fiedler in the hotel after 
dinner, while Major Cadogan and I would join a party offhends 
for a niglit of dancing nor on die Baedeker sch(.dule The Aiwo 
K5«iji»ni was the hit musical show at the Mctropolc Tlicatrc and 
the Palais dc Danse one of the more respectable of night clubs 

^ut there wts one obhgation tJiat liad to be fulfilled i«forc I 
left Genniny diat was to pay a courtesy call on Kaiser "Wilhelm 
IL I knew him disiandy of course from lus spcctaailar descents 
upon oar hrdc island but at the AuM/fhfAtn SMess, Unrer den 
Linden, in Berlm 1 saw him for Uic fint time m hvs own environ 
ment Amvmg in the late afternoon i was taken at once to the 
riJcTitr At »-v » iivwfevwa Wiuad av 

ordinanlv high desk , and m greeting me he rose m a most cunous 
manner, as if dismountuig &ora a noise. Upon drawing closer t 
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saw to niy astonishment that he had risen from* a wooden block 
■ sliapcd hke a horse’s body; to tliis was girtlied a niihtary saddle, 
complete with stirrups. Noting my startled expression, the 
Emperor smiled and explained condesccndhigly that he was so 
accustomed to sitting on a horse he found a saddle more conducive 
to clear, concise tliinking than a conventional desk chair. , ^ . 

The Kaiser’s saddle was only the first of a series of exciting 
events in store for me. I dined that night with liim, the Empress, 
and several odier members of tlic family. The Kaiser, in a differ- 
ent and more colourful uniform, led the conversation in German 
to test my fluency. Satisfied that I had not been wasting my time, 
he relapsed into English, wliich he spoke well, and asked-all sorts 
of questions about my parents and liis Enghsh relatives. 

Dimier over, he excused himself, only to reappear 'almost im- 
mediately in the most dazzling uniform of all, and whisked me off 
alone to die opera for a performance of Aida. We swept through 
the streets in a gleaming limousine; a Jciger, in a rich, green uni- 
form, with gilt hunting dagger and plumed hat, rode in front, 
w'hile distinctive notes on the horn warned the poHce to hold the 
traffic for die Emperor. , ' 

But for all his striking imiformS|3nd brusque manners, Wil- 
helm II had undoubted charm, of wliich I caught the full effect. 
The next day when I re-entered lil; study to take my leave, he 
was again astride that incredible *)<Qdle, liis face, widx upturned 
moustache, bent over a docume it. He expressed the hope that I 
had learned sometliing of die Cirrman people from my stay, add- 
ing that, despite all die terribl Ahings my coimtry thought about 
diem, he and they really werJnot so difficult to get along with. 
And at diis impressionable jge I believed him. Kaiser WiUielm 
played all parts>' kie was'v^atient, haughty, equally eager to 
please, to frighten, or to ast-lldsh; paradoxicaDy stubborn-minded 
and weak-mmded, and, abwc all, truly humourless. He did litde 
in foreign affairs — or in air»dng else — that he did not shout firom 
, the housetops. -w 

Much of what I saw in many impressed me. I admired the 
industry, the persevcranceW^e discipline, the tiioroughness, and 
die love of the Fatherlay*so typical of the German people, 
qualities that were to be every calling — ^in officials and 

, industrialists, in soldier/ and w hi engineers and craftsmen, 
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jn die huntsmen who had taken me shootuitt and m tltc waiters 
who served me stems m the beer halls Before the madness ofscs 
leaders was evident Germany was a prosperous mdustnous and 
agreeable country It echoed with wort and song Although die 
war clouds were unmistakably gadicnng I must confess diat I, 
like most people saw but few uidicanons of the impcndmg 
catastrophe I ended m liking Gennany so mudi that J left plan- 
jung another tnp m 1914 little knowing that it would be more 
than fi\e yean before I w^uld sojourn there again and then as 
a guest of an armj cominand(.r in the viaonous American 
Expeditionary Force 

My second \ car at Oxford slipped by outw ardlv as uneventful 
as the lirst But knowing that tJie education of Pnnees goes be- 
yond the confmes of dons and books my fadicr began to select 
oppoftumcies to induct me into Court ccremomaJ and diplomatic 
\vays He had already deputed me to meet the President of the 
French Republic Ra\-mond Pomcarc on Jus am^al at Portsmouth 
for a ^ me the previous June One evening there was a State ban- 
quet m the President s honour there w ere 190 people Papa 
A the President made speeches Awe rose at 9 4 j talking to many 
people till 10 45 I got on well with all the Ambassadors etc 
Two nights later there w as a State ball w Inch commenced 
with a quadnllc d honneur A I danced wiili Aunt Tom ’ In 
November my father called me from Oxford to Windsor when 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand Heir Apparent to the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire came to England with his wife the Furstin 
Hohoiberg and they wercmvrted to stop at the Castle for two 
days For the big dinner in the cvcmiig I vv ore ilie Windsor uni- 
form and aftcrw’ard practised tlic subtle art of talking to the nght 
people about die nght things The next day there was a duck 
shoot in the Great Park There I vvatdicd the Archduke who 
could match m> father as a wunq shot pull two hundred and 
seventy three birds down out of the sky No suggestion of 
tragedy dien touched die clcgantcouplcwhoonlyscvcn months 
later would fill before the assassins fateful bullets at Sarajevo 

Btft while my fadier was me ivow he enttsumtd 

foren^ Royalty and I w as doing my b«t to plav my part at these. 
Court funcuons vv ith credit ! was beginning to form my own 
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ideas about all tliis lavish liospitality. Altliougb- this State 
pomp and ceremony bad previously seemed exciting and colour- 
ful and I had accepted it all wathout question, my association at 
Oxford with men far removed from the trappings of Royal life 
had begun to give me a more sceptical view. When I was once 
more called from Oxford the following spring for anotlier of 
these State visits, tins time by the King and Queen of Oenmark, 
die connnents that I confided to my diary after the formal banquet 
would have surpnsed my father: “ — I took in Granny. . . . Then- 
we stood about in the picture gallery till 11.15 talking to the 
guests. . . . What rot & a waste of time, money, & energy all these 
State visits are ! ! This is my only remark on all this unreal show & 
ceremony!!” 

During my last year at Oxford my interests as well as my 
opinions were changing. Although I had learned to ride as a 
cliild, I had been brought up in the atmosphere of game and guns 
at Sandringham and m Scotland. The manly accomplishment 
that I coveted above all others, therefore, was to be a good shot 
rather than a good man to hounds. Then one day, soon after I 
had been removed from die Navy, my ftther saw me ridifag and 
suddenly discovered that my seat on a horse — an indispensable 
accomplishment for Princes in those days — ^left much to be 
desired. 

From then on he was constandy finding fault with me on this 
score. He even tried to shame me by teSing me he had heard 
how impressed the British Cavalry officers in India had been by 
the horsemanship of the Crown Prince of Germany. But to ho 
avail; I just did not like riding. However, at Oxford I had to 
comply — ^if widr bad grace-^widi his instructions to my equerry. 
Major Cadogan, that he should make me ride four hours a week. 
“I motored to Nuneham at 9.15 with Major Cadogan & I went 
out for an hour s ride in die park there. It is very dull & I only do 
it because Papa wants me to. . . But Major Cadogan was both 
patient and tactful He taught me to jump fences with confidence, 
and riding gradually became a pleasant recreation and not a dull 
chore. Eventually Major Cadogan took me out whth the South 
Oxfordshire Hounds. “Got back at 5.15 after 7 hrs. in the saddle!! 
So ended my first day^s hunting & I enjoyed it. ... I wore a 
‘topper’ & hunting coat, but die hat didn’t fit & bothered. How- 
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o. cr, It was a successful ilay ’ It is not ithouc irony tlut from 
so reluctant a beginning nding -was later to become my favourite 
pastime. 

By June, 1914 it was aiprcxd tliat I had had enough of Oxford 
Instead ofrctumuig to Magdalen for the following Chnstmis term 
I had persuaded m> parents to let me tnsci for the balance of 
the )xit before I should jom the and Battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards the followmg January In fact m> Ami) career liad 
already begun in the Oxford Battalion of tlic Officers’ Training 
Corps I had reached the rank of corporal and had to m) credit 
two “summer camps’ under cans'as near Aldershot The Adju- 
tant Captain Henr) Miitland Wilson of the Rifle Brigade {now 
Reld-Marshal Lord Wilson of Libva) worked us hard and long 
on day and night optrauens in die field On one occasion we 
were ordered to Lainn s Pbm to sec die King s Birthday Parade 
ofthc Aldershot garrison As wt watched the troops mfuU-dtess 
te\new order, inarch past the Comnnnd'T-m Chief Sir Douglas 
Haig (latcc Field-Marshal Earl l-hnj,) litdo did we suspect tliat 
Tvitmn a few mondis their ranks w nild be deamared m w u In 
June, 1914, the atmosphere was still deceptively tranquil 
< Tliat O T C training camp ended mv coiin"jcion with Oxford. 
During the montli of Jul) [ was attached to die rst Life Guards 
Although I had alread) learned to nde quite well enough to 
rnjo) tne rough and tumble of the hnntmg-field my father 
thought there was still much that the ndmg master of the ist Life 
Guards could teach me From nmc to eleven each morning I 
paraded with the recruits m the riding school We were put 
through the most bonc-jamng exercises — mounted sword drill, 
Tiding bareback, jumping fences and vaulting off ind on horses 
at the canter 

But the nding master did not chim all my time, for this was 
niy first expcncncc of a London Season * and I entered into it 
widi zest Until tlicn I had been of a retiring nature Perhaps it 
was my strict tiphringing bur, looking back on in> early jears, I 
can remember being shy and scared of strangers. As rccenil) as 
Match 1913, my reactions to a part) at Buckuigham Palace show 
how little I eared for soaal functions ‘ 300 people came for a 

private dance I hid to dano; a thing I Inte Howxvcr, I 
started off intb Miss B & was foghtfulij nervous . die 
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whole 
over, . 

During'iny last year at Oxford, however, the inhibitions from 
which I had suifered began to disappear, and I gained confidence" 
in myself. In short, I was growing up. And so that July I began 
to learn, as my diary attests, about the gayer side of life. 

Tuesday, July yth, 1914— Buckiugham, Palace, Loudou. ... no 
dine with Ld. & fady Londcsborough. . . . After dinner a lot 
more people arrived & there was a dance. I stuck out to the bitter 

end & got back at ^ a.m I enjoyed it immensely; my ist ball 

in London! 

. , . July 8th to tile Duke of Portland’s house. . . . my dancing 

is improvmg. I got in at 4. 

. . .July 9th I was up again at 6.00 & walked to Barracks 

on to Lady Sahsbury’s ball I have now become fond of danc- 

ing & love going out!! . . . 

. . . July lodi. . . , I’ve had no more tlian 8 hrs. sleep in thedast 
72 hrs. !! 

I was tlicn twenty, and, while my contemporaries and I were 
enjoying the last weeks of the “old order,” my father was wrest>- 
ling with some of the most troublesome political problems of his 
reign. He and my mother were harassed by suffragettes at the 
races, in the theatres, or wherever they appeared in public; and the 
rejection of the Irish Home Rule Bill in the House of Lords had 
made Civil War between the Catholic South and the Protestants 
of Ulster more than a possibility. Ever since June 28, the day the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife were assassinated at 
Sarajevo, my father had been in constant touch widi the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Sir Edward Grey. But it was not 
until the last days of July that the full international implications of 
this villainous act became apparent. 

My realization that the war clouds were gathering and soon to 
burst upon my pleasant world is reflected in my diary: . I 

dined ... on King’s Guard at St. James’s Palace. ... I don’t like 
the look of things abroad.” The following Sunday Uncle Henry 
of Prussia, who had been paying one of his frequent visits over 
here, called ut Buckingham Palace to say good-bye to my 
father. We were coming out of church when he arrived; Uncle 
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Hciiry and I shook hands wanniy I had liappy memories of my 
stay at Hcmmelmark the year Iwlbne and I felt iliat his Anglo 
philc sentiments made lum dread the awful possibility of wax 
between our uso countries as much as we did. I never saw him 
again 

There were but few indications the last weel of July m the 
barracks of the ist Life Guards of the seriousness of the situation 
Tlie recruits and 1 still paraded for ndmg school at p o clock c\ cry 
morning Tlic Ofheers Mess was ^ cry deserted because most of 
the officers had gone to Goodwood for the races Despite tins 
apparent mdiScrencc what I w^otc m my diary on July 31 ex- 
pressed I am sure die inward apprehensions of all my friends 
J Was reading newspapers all night &, Papa received news of 
Belgium s mobilization All tins ts too ghastly & tliat we should 
be on die bruik of war u almost mcrcdible, 1 am very depressed. 
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O N August 3, 1914, the day before the Germaa Army struck 
into Belgium, I spent part of the afternoon alone in a 
squash-rackets court at the Bath Club in Dover Street, 
batting a small rubber ball against a blank ■wall. I felt lonely and 
frustrated. As I watched the ist Life Guards mobilizing for active 
service, I realized that unless I got busy I should miss the war we 
all judged would end so quickly. But I immediately found myself 
confronted with a unique personal problem; was I to see active 
service in the field or was I to be kept at home, not to be risked 
in battle > 

Had I been any other youtli of twenty that question would 
never have arisen. In the normal course of events I would have 
enlisted and been sent overseas, where, in all probability, I shotlld 
have been killed or certainly wounded within a year. But, as 
Prince of Wales and Heir Apparent to the Tlirone, I was to dis- 
cover that my trophy value exceeded my military usefulness. In 
any event, my father, in the midst of die crisis, told me that I must 
wait in London until “suitable employment” could be found for 
me. 

What this order, on the eve of war, meant to me can be judged 
from the entry" I made in my diary the m'ght of August 3 before I 
went to bed in Buckingham Palace: 

... I returned terribly depressed as of course the only topic was 
die war, & I haven’t the remotest cliance of getting out with the^ 
expeditionary force. The knowledge that I must remain in Lon- , 
don (for some time anyhow) tot^y devoid of a job of any 
description, is becoming almost intolerable. . . . was out walking 
vndi Cadogan [my equerry] from 6.00 to 7.30 ... to kill time!! 

I had to come in through the garden ^on account of a dense crowd 
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wluch was amng its pamotism m front of the Palace The parents 
went out on the balcony juic before d nner at 8 30 twice agaui 
before 10 30 as fxesli inasvs amved. They sang and cheered tlie 
svholc evening Such a tchevuig sign to feel tliat the people 
arc backing cvcrytliing op Thank God the Got t have a> 
aded that France shall not be deserted OhM God the whole 
dung IS too big to coinprchcndll OhM that 1 bad ajoh 

And this die ne^ niglit, August 4 

At 10 30 came the news that Germany Iiad declared war 
A privy Council was at once summoned for Papa to sign our 
declaration of w 4 r & as soon as this was known in the crowd 
outside exatement bccaim intense Then anud an unparalleled 
demorutration of patnousni the parents showed themselves at 
II 00 before going to bed But the people remained singing 
cheering and whnthng for another 3 hrs & I w-as lulled to sleep 
by their fearful slundy at J 30 The die « cast may God protect 
die fleet" 

Cfosvds srood for days and nights outside Buckingham Palittfe, 
foilectuig, dispersing and re forming filling the great roonw 
widi dscir tumultuous sounds I watched them often from iny 
bedroom wmdow and reflecting to-day upon that scene aaoss 
the void of two world wars I believe that m the behaMOur of 
tiiosc friendly patient hopeful and patnotic aowds hes a key to 
many of the changes tliat have come over our tunes How diner- 
ent was the mood of the great masses of people in 1939 Then so 
many young men went forth to fight in a hard and cynical fhime 
of mind, tljcy had been raised on sombre tales of die mass slaugh- 
ters on the Western Front, tJicy had heard all about war from 
their fatlicrs, its w astc and folly and dusivc victoncs In 1914 the 
holocaust lay aliead and imknowm The people outside BueJong- 
lum Palace were of good consaent* None of the strataeems of 
the aowd-psychologist leaden of the present-day totalitarian 
States had been required to herd them there They had been sum- 
moned by the simple loyalties and uncorroded faiths of this 
country ’s uncommonly fine common man. 

On August 6 my personal crisis vras temporarily resolved 

Then asked fmy father] for a commission in the Grenadiers 
statiog that I could no Jonger toloate bang unable to serve my 
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country. And dear Papa never hesitated a moment, & imme- 
diately instructed Ld. Stamfordham to notify diis to the War 

Office It was a happy moment for me, & now I am an officer 

in die army & am going to do active service!! I get away from 
this awful palace where I have had the worst weeks of my life ! ! . . . 

How'ever, the question of wdiat to do about me was only one 
of die private problems the war suddenly tlirust into the Avell- 
regulated hfe of the Kmg and Queen. In die first place, my sister 
Mary had a German maid, Else, whom all of us loved for her 
devotion and warm-hearted personahty. Wliile it was unthink- 
able to any of us diat Else would ever harm Great Britahi, it was 
obviously impossible for die Royal Family to harbour a German 
maid, while war was being waged against her country. My 
mother therefore called Else and told her sadly that she would 
have to choose between being interned or returning to the 
Fatherland. As a loyal German, Else decided to return to her 
home and tearfully packed her belongings. While the crowds 
were still cheering outside, my mother, Mary, and all of us 
brodiers wept as we said good-bye to diis fine woman whom war, 
with its relendess disregard for human ties, was taking firom our 
midst. 

Another situation involved my father’s first cousin by marriage, 
the First Sea Lord, Admiral Prince Louis of Battenbcrg, who 
had been bom in Austria of a German father. A public clamour 
arose. It was said that it would be a dangerous thing to leave the 
Royal Navy under die command of a German; but my father, 
incensed over what he considered a slander upon one of Britain’s 
finest and most able naval officers, not to mention liis own 
cousin, fought hard to save him. The smear campaign was taken 
up by die popular Press and finally reached the floor of the 
House. In the end “Uncle Louis’’ had no alternative but to resign. 
I called upon Iiim at the Admiralty while all die fiiss was going 
on; and the hurt showed in his tired, lined face. “This is indeed 
an ignominious end to a lifetime of loyal service to the British 
Nav}’’,” he said, “but I shall not allow this to embitter me agahist 
my country of adoption.” The King stood by him to die end. 

My Army commission was signed by my fadier. On being 
gazetted to die Grenadier Guards, I was posted to die ist Battalion, 
stationed at Warley Barracks, Brentwood, in Essex. I was further 
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detailed to the King’ s Companj 'Has was a speaal honour, smce 
my modest 5 feet 7 inches Tailed by a conspicuous margin to meet 
the rnmnnuni height ot 6 ftet required {or officers and men of 
this Company I was a pjgmy among giants 

Battalion training tabs hard work The companies were taken 
for long route inarches and sent out on field cxcrctscs to toughen 
the reservists who had rejoued die colours on mobihration 
There was iinng on the rife ranges And with the latest-joined 
ensigns and recruits I paraded under the sergeant-major for squad 
drill ‘on the square " Ten days after I had joined, the ist Batta- 
lion Jno^ cd to London and was quartered at Wellington Barracks, 
where the comfort of my nvo rooms was very welcome after 
the rugged accommodation at Warley The sudden granting of 
forty-ciglit-hoiir leave m mtd-Stptcmbcr was a sure sign tliat the 
battalion was going overseas But my immediate transfer to the 
3rd Battahon stationed at the same bamcks confirmed my 
earlier suspiaons tlut I would be left bcliind It was a tcmble 
blow to my pride, tlie w orsi m my life 1 went at once to see sny 
father at the Palace and trving to conceal my bitterness, as) ed 
why this liad to be My father nnswered that jt w'as not his wish 
but Lord Kitchener’s ‘ Lord Kitchener,” he said "does not want 
J'ou to go to France just now” 

h took all die resolve I could muster, but 1 managed 10 secure 
an interview with Lord Kitchener, who by dm nme had become 
Sccrctarj of State for War Face to face \vnh dus immense, 
ficrce-looking man one would have said that all die slow, stub- 
born purpose of Btitun was concentrated bclund lus somewhat 
florid coumcnance He listened to my case "What docs it 
matter if I am killed t” I insisted "1 have four broUicrs ” 

Lord Kitchener's steely blue eyes met mine He answered "If 
I Were sure jou would be killed, I do not know if 1 should be right 
to restrain } ou But I cannot take the chance, which always exists 
tmtil we have a settled line, of the enemy takmg you prisoner ” 
As a subaltern commanding a platoon, or at most fort^ men, I 
would have put a lower valuation upon myself But dicrc w’as 
no budging Lord lOtclicnct He vaguely nicnooned something 
about a staff 10b in France later on, but diat was little con- 
solation 

Resigned to West End duties, 1 reported to die 3rd Battalion- 
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By tliis time die Adjutant had judged my drill proficient enough 
for md to go on “&ng’s Guard,” and accordingly he parsed me 
''ofif die square.” Then twnce a week for die next two months I 
went on guard. The first time I went on King’s Guard I recorded 
in my diary was ensign — & had to cariq'^ the colour which 
is a good weight!!” 

Guard mounting was die ceremony that had dirilled me some 
ten years before, when as a small boy I had watclied it %vith 
. Bertie, Forsyth, and Cameron from the garden wall of Marl- 
borough House. But now witli the Army hanging by a thread at 
Ypres, the fulfilment of a childhood dream seemed to have lost, 
some of its point. The Expeditionary Force had been fightmg for 
its Hfe in France and Belgium. The German rush on Paris had 
been halted at die Battle of the Marne, and our retreating divisions 
had turned about and advanced nordiward across die Aisne and 
the Somme to Ypres, The slogging match to hold the salient was 
on and taking terrible toll of our already decimated brigades. 
Our guns were soon rationed to one round a day, and our 
attenuated line held dirough the heroism of the infantry and the 
deadliness of their musketry. 

Soon the dreaded casualty lists began to appear; and I found 
the names of my friends, including brother officers in die Brigade 
of Guards with whom I had trained only a few short weeks before. 
My equerry, Major Cadogan, was killed with die loth Hussars; 
one of my cousins, Prince Maurice of Battenberg, and two of my 
fadier s equerries lost dieir lives about the same time, causing me 
to exclaim in my diary, “I shan’t have a friend left soon.” Against 
the background of these incredible sacrifices my subsequent efforts 
to find an honourable place in the fighting were of small impor- 
tance, except to myselll 

Eventually, on November i6, 1914 , 1 was sent overseas and 
attached to the staff of Field-Marshal Sir John French, Com- 
mandcr-in-Cliief of the British Expeditionary Force. After an 
unpleasant Channel crossing and a bleak motor ride I reported at 
Sir Jolm’s General Headquarters at St. Omer, a small provincial 
town in the Department of Pas-de-Calais. With my soldier 
servant, ‘Finch, nowin khaki, I shared a small house with half a 
dozen staff officers. 

. Two days before my arrival at G.H.Q. Lord Roberts had died 
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at St Omer Tlus octogcflarwn PicM-Marthal iud fought in alJ 
nianncf of Qucai Victona’s a%ars mostly m India, where he won 
die Victoria Cross m the Indian Mutmj As a small boy 1 had 
seen him svlien he returned to London as die snaonous general of 
the Boer War Lord Koberts had gone to the front on a senn- 
mcntil mission to sec die Indian divisions that liad come to 
France to fight for Britain's came But the wuiccr cold proved too 
much for me old man, he caught pticumonn and died With 
heavy fighting still going on for die Ypres salient only a Tern- 
tonal Battalion of Gordon HigUandcrs could be spared for the 
old Hcld-Marshal s funeral But the Genera) Headquarters staff 
turned out CH t»asse and with them 1 marched in the grey morn- 
ing light behind the gun-carnaee bearing die coffin As the small 
procession made its way over the cobblestones led by the pipcn 
playing “The Flowers of the Forest we were all profoundly 
sarted. 

This lonely martial ceremony ended m a gesture illustrating 
the old-time veneration of die Indians for their Bnbsh Sahilw, 
Among die Indians m France who had come to honour Lord 
Roberts was Sir Pectab Singh of Jtadhpur who had also fought 
(or Queen Victona and had ndden bv her carriage at her Diamond 
Jubilee Wlien after the funeral icrvice the coriin was placed m 
3 motor ambuLincc that would carry it to the Channel, tins 
llajputana W'amor w idiout a word climbed up on the front scar 
Aldioiigh u was freezing and die ambulance had no wind-shield 
and Sir Pcrt3b no greatcoat no one cottld rescram hun, and he 
made die icy, rsvo-hour dnvc to Boulogoc Tliat impulsive and 
generous gesture by this old Indian towards his chief made a 
deep impression upon me for it revealed in a flash the powerful 
Joy aloes and allegiances that hid made the Bntish fimpire 

At St. Omcr i had nn first look at war — the General Head- 
quarters view We were about thirty miles from the fi’on: line, 
outofeanhot of all but the heaviest artillery bombardments Sir 
John Frcncli had surrounded hmiscff with older officers and 
foendi w ho imoncciviJj thought of fighting in terms of die tactics 
of the Boer War Tlicy liked their food and that comforts, and 
in the opinion of the men m the trenches were quite out of touch 
with what was actuallv happening in die line I well recall my 
fatlicrs incredulous c-xprcssion w^. daring hu first vuit to the 
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troops ill France in late November, 1914, Sir John assured him 
that tlie war would be over by Christmas. 

It was no doubt a lucky tiring for the Army that not many 
soldiers were sent off to war m quite the same way as I was. The 
last order my father gave me was diat I should in no circum- 
stances go into the fighting, nor travel the roads beliind the front 
alone. For a long time the nearest I ever got was Divisional Head- 
quarters. My days were taken up with paper work and the 
carrying of dispatches — made work, I soon realized, designed to 
conceal my non-combatant role under a show of activity. 

The concept of duty was part of my inheritance. Is it surpris- 
ing, then, tliat 1 should have rebelled against being held back in 
safety wlnlc my contemporaries bore the shock of battle? My 
letters to my father had but one tlieme : tliat he would allow me to 
take a more active part. Let it be said he sympathized with me 
in my frustration; he even intimated to Sir Jolin French that he 
would not object to my going more frequently to the forward 
area. But I felt diat such occasional escapes from “my glass case” 
— as I referred to my confinement at G.H.Q. — were far from 
what I wanted. I was therefore anxious to enlist support for my 
cause. Scarclung for an influential ally, I began to appeal in 
lengdiy letters to wise old Lord Stamfordham. He had already 
been helpful in getting Lord Kitchener to agree to my appoint- 
ment in France; and his son, John Bigge, a friend of mine, also 
had a staffjob. We used to commiserate on our predicament, for 
he was as eager as I to return to his regiment. Lord Stamfordham, 
anyway, would not reject out of hand all the plausible reasons I 
was thinking up to convince my father that I should be released 
from St. Omcr and die restrictions imposed on my movements 
by the Commander-in-Chief. 

The first tangible result of my pleadings was my being at- 
tached to the 2nd Divisional Headquarters at Bethune, only five 
miles from the front line. From there I wrote to my father with 
obwous excitement: 

March i, 1915 

Dearest Papa, 

. . , Here the Germans arc rather close so I didn’t go into the 
" front trench proper dio. I managed to see the enemy’s trenches 
as well as a lot of their dead. ... I spent a grand 10 minutes spot- 
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tini» thro m> sulking gliR for an officrr who lud liis xiflc aimed 
on a ffrum spot uj a German trench svhcrc men could be seen 
frequently passing &. ttanding Whenever I saw a nuii 1 told him 
Sw hefoca’I Inever awonedrop huctlie buUccs mast hav'c gore 
fairly close for the men used to disappear v hurriedly" 50 I 
spent a most wonderful Z hrs ihu inommg 2 hrs that I shall 
never forget 

Hardly hadi removed m) eyes figurattvcJy speaking from the 
fasonaong panorama framed within the lens of my stalking glass 
before 1 was whisked back by Sir John French s order, to the 
safety of St Omcr An attack was to be mounted a little to tbe 
north of Dcthunc wntli the high ground around Neuve Chapclle 
as the objccavc The Bethunc sector therefore was in the 
G H Q view no place for the Prmcc of Wales during die battle. 
After this further disappointment I wrote to Lord Stamfotdham 

March 20tb igis VeryPntatt 

Headquarter* 

Bnosh Army 
St Omet 

Dear Lord Stamfordham 

The litdcpush at Neuve Chapclle last week was a success 
as fur as It vvenr but the casualty list of killed and wounded 
ofScen was a staggering one waoiiitt Ourpoor tstDn had 
7 officers killed and 7 wounded as you fcnowM Ghastly Of 
course my position at such omes as those 4 days becomes aU the 
more paumil and depress ng when I know I am only to be a 
spectator Of course diere is no job I am qualified for but that ofa 
regimental officer iho it is sad to have to say it 1 have no rc<il 
job except that of beuig P ofWalcs. I am awfully sorry for 
inflicting you with all my small troubles but you have always 
been and arc so good and kmd to me that 1 can c help it. 

It was not unul May, 1915 diat I finally managed to break 
loose for TOod from Sir John IVcnch s staff From tlicn on, al- 
though aKvavs denied niy ambiaon to return to regimental 
duties I was never agam kept so faraway from and out of touch 
•wuii.U5i 'jx 'bn. Cesw.tcd. v.'tK M.’j Cunt a^g o mtmcTXt away &om 
G H Q was as a General Staff officer attached to tlic I Army 
Corps I lived with the Corps Commander Lieutenant-General 
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Sir Charles Munro, in a chateau near Bethune, -where I “messed” 
with laim. I had as personal A.D.C. Lord Claud Hamilton, a 
brother officer from die ist BattaHon Grenadier Guards, whom 
I had known at Warle-y the -year before. Claud Hamilton was one 
of the four surviving officers who brought die remnants of die 
Battalion — only one hundred and fifty — out of die first batde of 
ypres. He was -widi me as my A.D.C. until the end of the war. 

An army-corps headquarters was closer to the front than 
G.H.Q., but, as I complained to my father, I was still far from 
satisfied with die mere paper work assigned to me: 

May 19, 1915 

... As regards m-yself it’s always office work of various kinds 

& I never sec anything or go near the firont I feel that m later 

years I shall ever regret the fact diat I was out so long in N. 
France & yet saw practically nothing of the fighting or got any 
proper idea of what our troops had to go diro. I shall have to 
remember the war by the vanous towns & places far back which 
were headquarters of generals I was attached to, of meals, etc!! 
But I have said enough!! . . . 

During die four months I was ivith die I Army Corps, I had 
been in ffie pracrice of slipping up to die front to visit my fiiends 
in the various Guards and other regiments and to snatch quick 
glimpses of die devastation of war. But these surreptitious forays 
proved umiecessary after September 1915, when I was appointed 
to the staff of Major-General (later Field-Marshal) Lord Cavan, 
who had been given command of the newly-formed Guards 
Division, and under whom I was destined to serve almost the 
whole of the rest of the war. Frederick Rudolph Lambart, tenth 
Earl of Cavan — “Fatty” to his brother officers and friends — ^was 
of my father’s generation, a Grenadier and a keen sportsman who 
was deeply proud of having fulfilled the two ambitions of his life: 
to command die ist Battahon of his regiment and to be Master of 
die Hertfordsliire Hounds. * ^ 

Ljoined the Guards Division in the midst of die preparations 
for die abortive offensive by General Haig’s First Army to occup-y 
die ridge jieyond Loos. One night wlnlc the Division was moving 
up into resen^c for the batde I had die job of directing traffic at a 
’ crossroads at Nccux-les-Mines. Ankle-deep in mud I watched 
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rwo crccn New Army rJnnsiommovcuptotlicfronr $(os!img 
and cl-uikmg in the run They had been on the march foe twenty- 
four hours -without food or rest At noon tlic next day they 
attacked agamst -murderous German shclhac and niadime gun 
fire They svere stopped short of the enem) hnc by barbed wire 
and cventtuUy the survivors were forced co &11 back Tlien the 
Guards were ordered to relieve them and ihirj put on one of tlic 
finest exhibitions of discipline ever seen on any battlefield Top- 
ping the flaming ridge company by company in extended order 
they moved into the attack down the shrapnel raked hill before 
Loos as seemingly unconcerned as if training at Pirbnght 
3 ur ct en this partial progress into the combat zone was almost 
stultified by an unfortunate and tragic madcnt Three days after 
the Guards Division went into die I nc I accompamed Lord Cavan 
oaone of his frequent tours of Ins Dnisional front bnc sector 
before Loos We had motored to a ruined a lUagc called Ver- 
mdles where we left the cars near die church What happened 
ac« 1$ best desenbed by my dnry entry for tliat day 

Wednesday September 29th 1915 H Q Guards Div 
Nceu\ lc>-Min« 

Then commenced probably the 4 most mtcresnng hrs of 
myhfcM We walked alo ig the td toleRutoirc a sobury ruined 
farm on the open ground which sttctcl « towards Loos but there 
was a battery ui position i way which was being shelled & we 
were dnvento an old commurucatjoii trench by a b c shell which 
bunt 40 yds from us” No more above ground stn m for us after 
that A we had a muddy progress to H Q isi Gds Bde in the 
ru ned farm fie after a short po \ wow forsvard to an 
observauon sia. at point G -3 b 5 5 m our present a Imc To get 
there sve liad our ongmal wstcro of trendies round Triangular 
Fence to traverse A then cumed out over out front parapet mto 
what was No mans land & crossed over to die ongioal German 
front line past Lone Tree -nhicli wcgotdowninto dueSofthc 
Bois Carree in so doing we were able to sec exactly what die 
assaulnng patties of the Dii had to undertake on the morning of 
the 25^ they had to chaiw a good 300 yds across the open 
towards A past Lone Tree* after the gas had been turned on!! 
Of course me dead he out unboned & m die postures A on die 
spots as tliey fell. A one got some idea of the horror A ghasthiiess 
of It allU Those dead bod a offered a most pithenc A gruc- 
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some sight; too cruel to be killed within a few yds.’ of yr. ob- 
jective after a 300 yds. sprint of death ! I Tliis was my ist real sight 
of war, & it moved and impressed me most cnormouslyl ! . . 

We emerged near Vcrmelles diurch, a muddy pair, for it was one 
continuous wallow in a foot of mud the whole way in the trenches. 
We found our car all right but had a bad shock when we were 
told tliat Green [my driver] had been killed by a burst of shrap- 
nel!!!! We went into No. 4 F. A. dressing sta, close /by and saw 
the poor man’s body; he was liit in the heart & death must have 
been instantaneous. ... I can’t yet realise that it has happened!! 

. . . Tliis push is a failure. ... I have seen & learnt a lot about war 
today. . . . 

Two days later the orders for my transfer from the Guards 
Division to the XI Coips Staff came as a personal hombshell- 
Exaggerated reports of the incident at Vermelles had reached Sir 
Jolm French, which said that my driver had been killed beside me. 
By good fortune I happened to meet the Commander-in-Chief 
riding along a road in our Divisional area and was able to explain 
exactly what had happened. When he saw how upset I was, he 
told me to “stand fast”; and after he had heard Lord Cavan 
confirm my account, he rescinded die order. 

However, I was soon to hear the repercussions from Bucking- 
ham Palace. Lord Stamfordham wrote me with his usual under- 
standing; but since liis only son Jolm had recently been killed in 
action there was an imdcrtone of caution as well : 


Buckingham Palace 

Octr. I. 1915 


Sir, 

You may like a line to say that wliile die King grieves to hear 
that your chauffeur has been killed and realizes diat your car, 
and I expect, Cavan and yourself were exposed to heavy fire, HiSi 
Majesty received die news quite calmly and without blaming 
any one; and by His Majesty’s orders I have written to Cavan 
saying that he is content to leave it to C’s decision where and 
when you go into the firont widi die object of seemg the ground 
over wliich the Dmsion is fighring. But, Sir, you who are so 
dioughtfid of others, will not, I feel cerlam, forget Lord Cavan 
& the heav}’' weight of responsibility resting upon liim in liis 
Command & remember diat your safety, your Life, so precious 
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10 >'0ur Country is a>iot} tt tdrc Tvludi arcumstaii«s has devolved 
apotihim. Make Jtaslf^htforhima* you cau Sir' Toanjoncof 
journaturcitishard veryhard to be left ljchuid\s hen the others 
arc at the danger oomtt but pUnty of the Staff have to do tie 
tame — and after all tiunes have worked out better than we at one 
time cjyectcd You will forpvc rny wnung and take u ui the 
spirit winch prompts it God bless and keep ) ou Sir is ^e praj cr 
of your humble and devoted servant 

STAJffORmUM 


{£ took me a long time to become rcconalcd to tlie policy of 
keeping me awaj from die front line Mamffscjy I ivas bemg 
kept so to speak, on icc against the day drat death should cLum 
iny father But m the midst of all the shughrer of the Western 
Ixont I found it hard to accept this imiquc dtspcnsntioru My 
generation ind a rendezvous with lustory and my whole bemg 
insisted that I share the common destiny whatever it might be 
Tins coounotion over the VcrmeUcs incident seemed to me all 
the more galling as a result of a sharp exchange of letters between 
my father and me only ten days before 


September I9diit5 

Buckingham ?alace 

Dearest David 

Ld Cavan las wntten to Digge about your weanne the 
nbbon of the Legion of Honour It i> very silly of 5*00 not douig 
what I told you Easier time w fuch w as to wear the ribbons of 
the Frcndi and Russian Orders diat w ere g ven you I know the 
French order was given you in peace nmc but I explained that if 
) ou had not had it you would luvt been given it for war service 
the same as Unde Nicky sene you lus order especially Tlie 
Frcndi naturally are hurt if you don t wear it So get both the 
nbbons sewn on your khaki at once 

Ever my dear boy, 

Yi devoted Papa 
GRJ 


September zand 1915 

My dearest Papa 

First I must apologize fthinkyou know how duraste^ 
it is to me to wear these two war decorations havuig never done 
any Cglmng & having always been kept well out of danger!* 1 
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feel so ashamed to wear medals which I Only have because of my . 
position, when tlicre arc so many thousands of gallant officers, who 
lead a terrible existence m tlic trenches and who have been in 
battles of the fiercest kind (many scvcicly wounded or sick as a 
result) who have not been decorated. No doubt I look at this 
tiling from a wrong & foolish point of view but this is die view 
I take. . . . 

Ever yr, most devoted son, 
David 

I was only twenty-one, and I believe it will not be misunder- 
stood if I confess how often I deplored my status at ^is time: 
“Oh! not to be a prince.” 

The battle of Loos was one of the great mihtary fiascos of the 
war. It was the first large-scale attack made by the Expedifeionary 
Force, and was planned without the support of the “creeping 
barrage” that proved so effective a protection for assaulting in- 
fantry in tlie ofensives subsequent on the Somme. The casualties 
had in consequence been very heav}'’, out of aU proportion to the 
results achieved. At die end of October, by die time the troops of 
the First Army had licked their wounds, my father came out to, see 
them. I had a personal interest in his visits to France: he liked to 
have me with him, and after months of Army rations and crude 
billets I appreciated to the full die good food and comfort he pro- 
vided. We stopped in a chateau near Sir Douglas Haig'’s First 
Army Headquarters, and a very important item on my father’s 
busy schedule was a parade for iiim of the Guards Division on the 
afternoon of October 28. But, as matters turned out, a serious 
mishap prevented his attendance. 

My father usually visited die troops by car. When he reached 
a unit scheduled for inspection, he would get out and walk dowm 
the ranks. But Sir Douglas Haig had suggested that the men 
could see the King better if he were mounted and in the morning 
had produced liis own horse, guaranteed to be completely quiet 
and crowd-trained. My father acquiesced and rode among the 
troops, reaching an airfield where die ist Wing of the Royal 
Flying Corps was dratvn up. He was about to pass on from this 
group when die officer in charge called for “Tliree cheers for His 
Majesty die King.” The men’s response to the order was so lusty 
that Sir Douglas Haig’s charger tobk fright, reared up, lost its 
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balancCj, and fell back on top of m> lather I was standuig a short 
distance att ay avjtlj t!ie other staff officers when I heard someone 
shout, “Oh my God'” I shallijc\erfbrgct the sight of the horse 
getting up leaving my father lying still on the ground For a few 
terrifying seconds I thought be was dead. We all rushed toward, 
the htnp figure, to our immense rchcfit mo\cd and our worst 
fears were furtlier alKycd by out hearing groans of pun mixed 
will indignant rage We had no idea of die extent of tlic injuries, 
but, lifang lurn wcfuUy from the ground, we earned him to his 
car Propping him up in a sitting posture 1 rode with him back 
to the eliateau Our progress was slowed by columns of troops 
mardung along the road in the opposiur direction Although 
obviously m agony he roused himsclt and ashed me in a strained 
voice who they w ere ‘Thev arc battalions of the Guards Dmsion 
j-ou were gomg to inspect tins iftcnioon I answered J had to 
Ian over to catcii lus words diough they were barely audible, 
there was no mistaking lus disappointment 

It developed that my fatlier $ pelvis had been fractured, and 
four days later he travelled back lo London on a strttclicr The 
first stage of the journev m FruKc was made ui a hospital train 
During this tnp he did sonierlmig that revealed Ins constant 
diougmfulncss tot others 

During the battle of Loos Sergeant Oliver Brooks a reservist 
in the 3 rd Battalion, Coldsrrcam Guards Ind been awarded the 
Victoria Cross for an outstanding ftarofemurage in the face of the 
enemy For twenty-four hours almost single-handed he had held 
a redoubt against recapture by die Germans with uo ocher wea- 
pons than a none-too-p!cnntiil supply of hand grenades My 
uthcr remembered tlut but for his accident he would have decor- 
ated the Sergcinr at the pande of die Guards Divtsioh He had 
him come to die tnm, and in a niovtng unprompni ceremony 
with his equerry, Sir Charles Cost reading the citation the King 
pinned the Victoria Cross on Brooks's tunic while the Sergeant 
knelt beside the hospital oor 

In December Sir Douglas Haig succeeded Sir Jolm French as 
Commander-In-Chief of the Bntisli forces m France Whcdicr 
this dour, lugh-mmded Scot bttome too absorbed m military 
strategy to worry over the safety of the Prince of Wales or 
whether It was because of ray continuous " needling” I shall never 
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know, but tlicreafter, except for a hard-and-fas*- airetuon mat i 
was under no circumstances to rejoin die Grena^ii^^rs as a combat 
officer, die policing of my movements in the fpnvard areas was 
relaxed. And wliile I continued to rebel again?^ the restrictions 
always imposed upon me, I saw a good deal mor^ of the grim and 
sordid side of modern warfare than was generally known. 

During the winter of 1915-16 die Guards Division was holding 
a quiet if wet and muddy sector of the Une. In a letter to my father 
I tried to describe die squalid and monotonous routine of the 
troops in die forward area, commenting upon Its psychological" 
effect upon officers and men; 

H. Q. Guards DF- La Gorgue 

Dec-ember litli, 1915. 

My dearest Papa, 

. . . Except for the wet all goes on the same as ever, bodi in die 
trenches & m rear; its a dull and monotonous life- for us all, but 
far worse for die regimental officers!! Poor p^^oplc diey do have 
a most miserable time. You know well enough die type of man 
who officers the Brigade of Guards; well his life may be summed 
up as follows for 18 days: 

2 days in a ditch 2 days in a dii^ty French cottage 

2 da^^ ,, „ ,, 2 days ,, ,, ,« >> 

2 days „ „ „ 2 days „ „ ,, » •> 

6 days in a dirty French dwelling in a filthy little town ! ! 

What a life indeed & what must be the efft^et on their brains’ 
Its a terrible diing, diis alone, & I almost woP'^er why some of 
them don’t go mad!! Yet dicy always seem ^yonderfuUy cheery 
and seldom grouse. . . . 

No doubt such a life is more bearable when sh^^d with people 
of one’s o'WTi environment and upbringing. That was why I 
Hked serving in the Guards Division, “where tny friends 

& what is more the friends of my friends at ht^me. You know 
what I mean !!...” I wrote my father. I knew most of the officers : 
from cliildhood dancing classes, from Oxfor<J> from country- 
^ house shooting parties, ffom hunting, and firoitt tlie West End. 
.The Guards Division was a great club; and, if tkigcd with snob- 
bishness, it was die snobbishness of tradition, disctpkne. perfection, 
and sacrifice. They "were the shock troops of tfio British Army; 
their prestige was purchased in blood. 
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In tlie spring of 15116 1 waj sent to f g) pt to inspect the defences 
of the Suez 0011 I was glad of an opportunitv to see a nnv 
dieatre of operations and I also "ftclcomcd the cnancc to get to 
know the magnificent Austrdian and New Zealand troops— the 
Aazacs—tvho had recently been evacuated fiom Gallipoli and 
^\{r^e resting up foe the hext ofTcmive. 

Hghtmg svas desultory at tins time as w c were attempting only 
to bold tlie Suez Canal and die Turks were not pressing the 
attack. This situation enabled me 10 make a trip to the Sudan 
where at Kliartomn I rode ot cr the battlefield of Omdurman w'ltli 
officers who suU talked of Genera! Chinese Gordon and some 
of wliom had fought the Dervishes on this very field. These 
stones were espcaally tlinllmg to me as I liad often seen at 
Windsor die Bible me soldier tisionary liad Mth lum at the 
time he was run through by the spears of the maddco'nl Fuzzy 
Wurzies on the steps of Kb Res dency 

After SIX weeks m the Middle East 1 was posted to the XIV 
Army Corps StalT comnunded by Lord Ca%an who had mean'* 
while been promoted to Lieutenant General It was nice to look 
forward to semng imdcr someone I knew furthermore, the 
Guards Division was in die Corps and I was happy that 1 should 
be near my friends even if I could not actually be with diem tn 
the line 

I reported for duty in the Ypics section m May Two months 
later me XTV Corps svas 'brdcred south to the Somme where a 
big offensive had already been under way for several weeks but 
the Corps was not actually committed until September Watch 
mg the Guards move up to the attack, I bum"u with desire to be 
with them 

Oh ! to be fighnng wnth those grand fclloAVJ & net s tang back 
here dome so htde as compared to iheta who are saaifong their 
hvcsll 'rtcre could be no finer death & if one was spared how 
proud one would feel to have been thro it. 

By then die tvar had become an indescribable mass carnage and 
the slaughter was terrible As things turned out, I was to spend 
nine mondis m dtese unattracosc surroundings, fivmg m a camp 
ofcanvas huts tlirough die coldest and bleakest winter of die war 
Most of our energies were absorbed m the struggle to provide 
Z2t 



lasyjiiucK,' comfort for thc^frobps^ as. fibe /jiriimtivc', and ' rugged' 
conditions would allow. • . ' • -v; 

’ Tlie XIV Corps was spared participation in either of the:Costly 
battles of Arras and Mcssines in the spring of 1917, but we bribyed: 
back to the Yprcs sector in May to prepare, for the iargcrscdc 
operations that have become known Under tlic general narnc ;of 
the Battle of Passchendaele. On July 31 the big push began; 'aiid 
the fighting, which equalled that of the Somme in mtehsity, did 
not abate until the first week of November. It was during ^tliis 
phase that I got the most vivid close-ups of the horrible existence 
that had become the lot of the British soldier- : • ' 

In an observation post atop the ruins of Langemarck church 
I had my closest call, being suddenly bracketed early one morning 
by two near misses and diving to safety as the diird shell fellrf^a 
direct liit on the heap of rubble. In a field near the Houthulst 
Forest I crouched for an hour in a dugout vnth the Welsh Guards 
while a French battery shelled us enthusiastically in the belief that 
we were the enemy — a misunderstanding that was happily .rb;^ 
moved over a fine dinner at tlie French Divisional commander s 
mess tliat night. ’y ■ 

After seeing tlie great oiFcnsivc begin with optimism;' hhd 
valour, then fizzle out into nothingness firom sheer loss of life and 
human exhaustion, I in time shared the weariness and cynicism 
of the firont line. The general disillusionment, the unending scenes 
of horror — ^not to mention several more narrow escapes of ‘iriy 
own — ^had done tlieir work, as shown in a letter I wrote my father; 

H.Q. 14th Corps. B. E..F.y j » 

My dearest Papa, 

. . . What the ground must be like tonight I shudder to'diiiilc 
and we have completely obliterated all roads W. of Pilekem bj 
shell fire. . . . I’m writing this in the office as I’m on watcli/oi 
night-duty as they call it & it’s very cold & damp & still pouring 
in sheets the rain making a depressing pattering noise on the till 
rbof of the, hutU The tdephonc is ringing fairly often so I don’t 
suppose I shall get'mh'ch sleep tonight. . . . But tliankfuU 
ani to think l am not living forward tonight & am sitting bacl: 
here in comfort; one docs appreciate this comfort when bne htis 
been forward & seen what it’s like in the line nowU 'The nbaresi 
thing 'possible to hcll.Avhatevcr tlmt is!!!! . 
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Therefore, suddeii orders to Lord Ca\an to take Ins Corns to 
NortJi Itily* to bolster the Italian Army then m full rout from 
Caporetto -were not unwelcome. On reidung tljc front. v.e 
\iutccl King Victor Emmanuel and found General Cadoma at 
Treviso cursing socialism as Ac disintegrating force m Italy . But 
by November 7 the Austrians were halted on the l?n\c River, 
and for almost a whole year we froze in w inter and sweltered in 
iiunmcr at our headquarters in the Venetian Plains, without any 
siETufrcint advances or retreats 

Early in 1918 1 was recalled home for slv weeks to make ^ tour 
of the defence plants and Iiappcned to be in London in March, 
19x8, when Ac Germans made Acir last and almost successful 
drive for Ae Channel All leave was immcAactly cmccUed, and 
soldiers in Bntam were ordered back to dicir uiucs forthwith, T 
a»ked the War Office to be tnnsferred to France, die Secretary 
■ of State for War told me to wait a few days until the desperate 
situation of our troops had been clanfred 
One evening at Duckinghain Pabcc my failicr suddenly looked 
up from his wacntaps and said ‘Good God’ Are you sttUhcrct 
TVhy aren't you back with your Corps’ ’ When 1 explained the 
tcason, he told me I must be off by morning adding that he could 
cot have me seen around London widi die British line broken and 
the Army wiA its back to die walk I left immedurcly 
By' Ac time I mjomcd Lord Cavan m Italy, 1 found our three 
divisions holding die mountain sector m front of Asiago Except 
for a half-hearted Austrun attack in June and various diplomanc 
moves on our part to prevent Ac Frcndi Army Corps on our hfc 
from mrmng ihcic gum over oiu hcaA on to Acit Italian allies 
to our nghc, Ae summer passed uneventfully 
As Ae conflict neared its end, my nund turned increasuigly to 
upheavals that svcmcd to be rapidly sweeping away the world of 
my youth, as is shown in this letter to my fadicr 

Headquarters, Canadian Corps 

5:h November 1918 

DearesfPapa. 

There seems to be a xCCuUr epidemic of levolittions A 
Adicanoiis throughout Ae cncniv countries winch certainly 
nukis ira hard A critical tune for Ac rcmaiiuni; monarchies, but 
of Aose that remain I have no hesitation in Saying tliat ours is 
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by far die [most] solid dio. of course it must be kept so & I more 
dian realize that diis can only be done by keeping in die closest 
possible touch with the people & I can pronuse you diis point 
is always at die back of mind & diat I am Sc always shall make 
every effort to carry it out as I know how vitally it will influence 
die future of the Empire ! ! . . . I’m sure you wont mind when I 
teU you that I’m out the whole of every day seeing S^ visiting 
the troops i.e. 'the people’ l\\\ 

I remain dearest Papa ever your most devoted son 

David 

Armistice Day found me a major on die staff of the Canadian 
Corps, in front of Mons where the Expeditionary Force had had 
its initial encounter \vith die Germans in August, 1914. However, 

I did not leave the Army at once. I was attached to the Australian 
Corps m Belgium and visited the Occupation troops in Germany, 
where I had my first contact with die American Expeditionary 
Force. From a field near Coblenz, Brigadier-General William L. 
“Billy” Mitchell piloted me in his aeroplane over the Rliine. Later , 
I was the guest of General Perslimg at his headquarters at Chau- 
mont and had my first lesson in “crap-shooting” or dicing on die 
floor of his mess, though not from the General liimself. 

Obviously it has not been my aim here to write a liistory of 
the war but only to set down enough of my activities and experi- 
ences to show the profound effect these years had on me. Even 
an insignificant staff officer has liis memories. 

I often think I learned about war chiefly on a bicycle. My 
duties constantly took me back and forth between die various 
units; and, 'although entitled to a staff car, I seldom used one 
widun our area. The cars of the brass hats honked infantrymen ' 
off die road into ditches, splashed them with mud, and, even under 
the best of circumstances, were an irritating reminder of die 
relative comforts of Hfe on die staff*. 

My green Army bic}'-cle was a heavy, cumbersome macliine. 
But on it I must have pedalled hundreds, even thousands, of 
miles, collecting material for reports, inspecting camps and am- 
' munition dumps. My brother officers laughed at me for pre- ■ 
fcrriiig diis hard way of getting around, but they missed die 
point. Just as had my first bicycle at Sandringham, my Army 
bicycle opened up for me a new world of unexpected associations. , 
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Even now, after three decad'% I stil! meet men who wdJ sud- 
denfy mm to me and say, “Hie last ttme t saw you, you werij. 
on your bicycle on the road to Popcrmglic”— or Montauban, or 
any one of a hundred Trench villages 
Tlicn there was the rare miracle of leave — rare because officers 
and men were normally allotvcd only ten days’ home leave a year, 
and because whenever an offensive was on all leave was can- 
celled But, when my turn did come, ific prospect of seeing home 
agaui, ofsavountig once more die ooiiifott and quiet of Sandring- 
ham or Windsor, was like a reprieve from die mternnnablc sen- 
tence of war How well do 1 remember boardmq the leave boat 
at Boulogne Rusty and battered and jammed with v\ cary troops 
she might be, but to us slie was almost in enchanted bark carrying 
lU back to a world that vve had almost torgotten and that we had 
despaired of seeing again. Perhaps iny emotions at that muc were 
best expressed m a letter I wrote to a fnend 

Dear — • 

We lud a dchehiful week at Windsor reaUy, riding every 
morning & golf in the aficmoon I saw a good deal of R who 
IS charming I expect you &od as 1 do char when one comes 
home It IS rather nice to be with nice looking women again 
We motored up here dus morning it was a prey to leave Wind- 
sor now we Iiavc this lovely weather (for it has been glorious 
there) but still 1 liavc a gt deal to do licrc as I have only lud 
3 days in London since Nov '! Friends lo see, gear to sort & put 
away etc etc. The Kmc was very pleased with some war loot I 
brought bade & has coffared it all for a coUcctioo lie is making 
at Wmdsor. . . . 

Yours V sincerely 
Edward 

I am amazed wlica I hear die young v eterans of die second war 
ulk so casually about global war. with ns whirlwind sweeps and 
rushes acro» oceans and oimincnts. The war my generation 
fought and m winch more than one million Bntons unshed was 
a different proposition — a relcatlcss slugging matdi, contested 
withsavagcry andinanimal-Ukecongcsnon Some 57 ,oooBnash 
fell the first day on tlic Somme; die slaughter went on at Arras 
and Passchcndacle. I have only to close my eyes to sec once mote 
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those awful, charred battlefields; miles and miles of duck-board 
winding aaoss a sea of mud; columns of hea^^l)^ laden men 
trudging up to the front; columns of men trudging back, their 
vitahty gone, their eyes dead. I remember the bloodstained 
shreds of kliaki and tartan; the ground grey wnth corpses; mired 
horses struggling as they drowmcd in shell-holes. 

While my mihtary duties were circumscribed and my role 
certainly an unusual one, yet my education was widened in war, 
not tlirough book or theory, but through the experience of living 
under all kinds of conditions with all mamier of men. 
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MY ENTRY INTO PUBLIC LIFE 


I V February’ 1979 Irerumcdtotbefanitly roof after four wars 
on tiac batdcfielAs But only m\ ststcr Mary wbo had uorhcd 
through the war jn hospitals js i V A D rcnui icd it home. 
Bcme had transferred from the Naw to the Air Force after 
the Batde of Jutland md long ind for ium disheartening 
spells oti tltc sick itsc. Hirrv who hid been to Eton was a 
^Gentleman Cade: at Sandhurst the first step m his Army 
career George wis in fiis first ycir at Dirtn outii sunding nmcli 
higher m tlie order of bis term tliait cither Bertie or I ever had 
Our old tutor Mr Hanscll his long and jutnstakmi, task com 
plctcd, had retired although I contimicd to see him occastoniUy 
thereafter 

That spring I suppose was no bener thin iIt* avenge but tliosc 
of us so recently back from active service tliankcd God that w.c 
had been spared to sec one again Lite had ncitr appeared more 
desirable and everything I did scimed invested witli a sort of 
magical cliarm The pomp and show of Imperial habits rcniaincd 
Confidence and affluence were returning to the fininaal and 
commercial houses of the City of London and perhaps because 
of this outward solidiiy, ne were slow in discovcnng liosv much 
the war had really cost us It Iiad been a heavy dram upon our 
capital the mouev kind More seriously still it had v/iped out 
much of the bravest and most spirited of our youtL That is 
another form of capitaL the most important Well bstory can 
make but so many calls on the bank and m Iroth the great World 
Wars tim nation has met she claims of Western oMiization in 
ftiU J do not Inoiv dwt historians or economists would agree 
wth nie but I feel m my bones dnt die runmng-down process 
that has led to subsequent crises began in 1914* 
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Lloyd George was soon to cry wamingly that “me strengtli 
and power of every land has been drained” and that they have all 
“bled at every vein, and this restlessness which you get every- 
where is die fever of anaemia.” As I began to move about the 
country, it dawned on me that people were discontented and dis- 
illusioned. The service men not yet discharged were angry over 
the clumsy demobdization programme; those who had been de- 
mobilized were disgruntled over die lack of jobs and homes; the 
disabled were bitter over madequate disability pensions. There 
were strikes and demonstrations disturbmg in their frequency and 
prevalence. And the trouble had infected the armed forces, lead- 
ing to small, local, socialist-inspired mutinies at certain supply 
ports. 

My father first came face to face with the new discontent one 
day m London. The War Office, hoping to calm the growing 
dissatisfaction of the discharged disabled soldiers, asked my fadier 
to attend a parade of some 15,000 of these men in Hyde Park. 
Mounted and in umform he rode out from tlie Palace witli Bertie 
and me to review them. 

The men, all in plain clothes, were drawn up in divisional 
fonnation. At first glance everything appeared in order, the 
men at attention, the bands playing, and so fortli. Most of the 
men wore on their lapels die “Silver Badge,” signifying their 
honourable discharge for wounds or odier disabilities. But there 
was something in the air, a sullen unresponsivencss all tiiree of us 
felt instinctively.' My father, steady as a rock, rode down the 
front line. Suddenly there was a commotion at the rear; and, as 
if by a prearranged signal, hitherto concealed banners widi 
slogans were defiantly unfurled. Widi cries of “Where is this 
land fit for heroes?” — a hurling back of Lloyd George’s famous 
' election slogan — die men broke ranks and made straight for die 
King, who was quickly surrounded and cut olf from me and my 
brodier by a solid mass. For a moment I feared he would be' 
' borne to die ground. Then I saw, widi relief, that those who were 
closest were only trying to shake liis hand. These men meant no 
harm: dicy had merely taken advantage of an opportunity -the 
War Office had all miconsciously given diem of laying their ^ 
grievances before die King in person. The only danger \yas diat 
Ms horse might become scared; and indeed had it started to thrasli 
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around in that dense crowd, someone almost ccrtainlj' wuld 
have been hurt In sudi a diarged atmosphere anytlimg might 
then have Iiappcncd 

F-orcunatcIy the police were aWc to extneate us, but die mob 
was still miiiing around m the Park as we rode back to tlic 
PaUce After niy fiither dismounted, he looked at me, remarking, 
“Those men were m a funny temper “ And shaking his head, as if 
to nd himself of an unpleasant memory, he strode indoors 

Fora while die cnct meaning ofaU this turmoil puzzled those 
at the Palace, isolated as they were to some ei^tcnt ftom die harsh 
impact of cvenB by the protecting cushion of Cabinet Ministers, 
mucli that was that going on seemed remote and untcaL Tius 
and other episodes could conveniently explained away as the 
unfortunate, but probably mcviubic, result of the post-war let- 
down that die natural good sense of the Bntish people would 
presently bring under control But I had seen enough to convince 
myself that the trouble went far deeper, tliat tlic social unrest 
was related to the slaughter and misery that the first “people’s 
vrar" had uiflictcd upon the whole population 

The Russian Revolution of ipiy, with die murder of die Czar 
NicIioUs U and lus fiumly had shaken my fttlier’s confidence m 
the innate decency of mankind There was a very teal bond be- 
tween him and his first cousui Nicky, they corresponded with 
each odicr regularly , botli wore bevds of a distinctive character, 
andas young men they had looked much alike When, as Czarc- 
vitcli. Consul Nicd,y came to London in iSpj for my father’s 
wedding, my fadicr was mistaken for him by a •vvcU-inamooned 
diplomat who asked if be lud come over especially for die Duke 
of York's wedding My father loved to raaic the confusion of 
the embarrassed envoy when he replied, “I am the Duke of York, 
and I suppose I should attend my own weddu^ *' 

it has long been my impression diat, just before the Bolsheviks 
seized the Czar, my father had personally planned to rcsaie him 
widi a Bntisli cruiser, but in some way the plan was blocked. In 
any case, it butt my father that Bntam had not raised a band to 
save lus Cousm Nicky “Utosc politicians,’' he used to say. “if 
It had been one of their kind, diey would have acted fast enough. 
But just because the poor man was an emperor— Even after 
die Bntish Goverrunenthad recognized theUS S R.,itwas^uite 
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a while before he could bring himself to receive the Soviet 
Ambassador. 

My fatlier and I had many talks about the changes that were 
obviously at work widiin the poHtical and economic structure 
not only of Britain but of die whole world; and the more we dis- 
cussed diem the wider grew the divergence of our viewpoints. 
The ideas and notions that divided us then would, if I were to 
repeat them, seem of litde consequence now; for I was certainly 
no cosmic tliinker, with a blueprint for remaking Britain. More 
than being a mere product of my Royal upbringing, I was also a 
product of the war, with ideas of my own, a little on the cynical 
side maybe, but sure that I knew the answers. My father, on the 
odicr hand, was wholly steeped in the Victorian and Edwardian 
traditions that had been the order under which he had lived the 
best and most vigorous years of his hfe. 

His visits to die front, combined with his tireless and heartening 
rounds of die military camps, hospitals, and munitions plants at 
home, had endeared him to the British people and impressed 
them with the sincerity of liis character. At the same time he had 
come to know them better. Yet, the strange new concepts diat 
were bcginnmg to permeate our island and die seemingly reckless 
desire for change in everything bodi puzzled and vexed him, the 
more so because his eldest son seemed to share many of these 
peculiar notions. 

But to a bachelor Prince of twenty-five the “fever” of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s metaphor had a ghttering and even exciting 
flusli. In June the King’s Birdiday Parade was rcvivedl As 
Colonel of the Welsh Guards I rode with my father, who ex- 
claimed that he had never seen it better done. Ascot was brilliant, 
with everybody out hi grey toppers as before the war. The 
streets of London resounded to victory parades. And, supplying a 
possibly happy augury of the life awaiting me, I picked that 
spring at Epsom my first and, as matters turned out, my only 
Derby winner. 

Britain was full of young men just discharged, like myself, ^ 
'fi:om the services, each wondering what to make of liis future." 
Left to my own devices, I would have remained on in the Grena- 
dier, Guards, for a wlhle anyway. The Army and war were the 
only occupations I knew; moreover, I liked Army life. But the 
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choice of career not left ro me. As Har Apparent my job 
v.ps to hclj> my father wtli the senous bmincss ot king^ip He 
was fifiy -three when the Yvar ended, and people were already 
calling Imn a great Kmc But the mounting burden of State 
business had taken its toll of Ins strength, secakened by tlie slow 
mending of Ins body after the senous riding acadenr m France. 
Peace found him aged bejond hu years. Some months before f 
\V3S demohihzed he liad b^;un to plan my mtroducaon xnto 
public life 

My father had a perfectly clear idea of what he expected of me. 
It was that I should step without delay into tlic customary duties 
de\oIvmg upon tile Prmcc of Wales — the layrng of cornerstones, 
the ceremonial tree-plantings the opening of new Iugh\vays, 
appearmg before avic groups and assimmig tlic honorary chair- 
manslups of wortliy chariocs and other institutions In short, I 
was required to show myself to the people m order to make my 
character known and at the same time to fill die Pnnee ofWalcs s 
traditional tSlc of the leader of $oact> The Pnnee of Wales has 
more liberty than the King, he can move around more, travel, 
mix freel) with all kinds of people and m general a« as agent for 
die Monarch 

At the same nine die Pninc Muusrcr, Davjd Lloyd George, who 
stiU had almost dictatorial post ers, ako had ideas ior m) employ* 
meet m the Empire beyond the seas The last corumgenis of the 
Dominion and Coloni-u troops which had foitghtm Europe and 
the Middle Ease, were on tlicir way home, and he tvas anxious 
that, before the ardour of the wsrtuiic comradeship had wholly 
cooled, I should set forth at once upon a senes of tours to thanK 
the various countries of the Bnt^ Commonwealth, on ray 
father's behalf, for their contnbuuom to the war Everywhere the 
vaunted bonds of Empire showed signs of weakcimig Indu was 
seething In Canada, the resistance of the French Camduns to 
wamrae comcnpnoti had left an ugly lesion among die people. 
Australia resounded to radical talk and labour troubles South 
A&ica had its racial differences Uoyd George, acutely sensitive 
to the stirmigs of the popular mmd, realized that die common 
people evcr^’whcrc were fatigued by war and puaalcd and dis- 
tuiftcd' 6y tne new economic forws tiat were tearing away 
the foun^dons of their lives As be once explained to me, the 
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appearance of die popular Prince of Wales in far comers of the" 
Empire might do more to calm the discord than half a dozen 
solemn Imperial Conferences. 

My father quickly approved the project. These overseas ex- 
cursions, he reasoned, would in any case provide me with a com- 
prehensive view of the different peoples and conditions of his 
vast realm wliile affording his subjects the opportunity of seeing 
dieir next King. The Canadian Government having already 
approached him with die proposal that I should visit Canada dial 
coming summer, it was decided diat I should do so in August 
The odier Dominions at die same time were given to understand 
diat I would visit them in turn as soon as practicable. 

jtiow does a Monarch prepare liis eldest son for Iiis duties J 1 
had a general idea of what was expected of me. But beyond all 
diat there was no carefully conceived plan for equipping me for 
eventual assumprion of kingsliip. In that respect, I dare say% my 
father was no different from most odier fathers; he left my 
mature development pretty muclr to cliance. Perliaps one of the 
only positive pieces of advice diat I was ever given was that 
supplied by an old courtier who observed: “Only two rules really 
count. Never miss an opportunity to relieve yourself; never miss 
a chance to sit down and rest your feet.” 

About tills time my fadicr had a serious talk widi me. “You 
have had a much freer Hfe dian I ever knew,” he said. “The war 
has made it possible for you to mix with all manner of people in a 
way I was never able to do. But don’t think that this means you 
can now act like other people. You must always remember your 
position and who you arc.” 

Remevtber your position and tidw yon are — ^in die years that were 
to come diat injunction was to be dinned into my ears many, 
many times. But who exaedy was I } The idea diat my birth and 
tide should somehow or odier set me apart from and above 
other people struck me as wrong. If the levelling process of 
Osborne, Dartmouth, anc Oxford, and the democracy of the 
. batdefields, had taught mo anydiing, it was, firsdy, that my 
desires and interests were much the same as diose of odier people 
and, secondly, that, however hard I tried, my capacity was some- 
how not appreciably above the standards demanded by the 
fiercely competitive world outside palace walls. In the wisdom 
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Uiat comes v/itlv age I might to- 4 ay concede tliat there arc 
advatitagcs attadicd to a position diat shelters one from tlie con- 
sequences of one’s shorrcomin« as a young mail, Jio-vsever. I 
svanted no part of it I suppose iMC, without cju>re imderstanding 
tvliy, I was in unconsetom rdiclhon agatusc my posioon Tlut 
IS what comes pcrliaps, of sending an impressionahlc Prmcc to 
school and war 

Ho\%c\cr, I now began to collect a staff to assist me m the 
carrying out of my new pubhc duties Some months before, 
indeed soon after tlie Armistice my fathers tmdcrstandmg 
Secretary the elderly Lord Stamfoidham had taken upon 
himself to advise me m tins respeer 


Su 


Biickmglum Palace 

22 Deer 1918 


And now Sir I am gcttmi* anxious about >our secunng a 
eood Private Secretary The reason for my ansaety u tliat I 
Torescc a good deal of work ahead For instance the King ap- 
pros ed of an announcement bcim; made at the annual half yearly 
mcctinq of King E s Hospital Fund that > ou would take over the 
Presidency on your return and the ilirec Govcniots who have 
been actuig for the President lord Cambridge Lord Iveagh & 
the Speaker arc desirous of handing over ihcir duties There is 
a qood deal to be done with the Secretaries of the Fund Then 
there IS die Royal Coll of Music The Vmvmtly of Waksu^t 
most pressing as the King really consniuuonally ought not to he 
the Uiancclmr Tlicn your Royal Higliness is to be elected a 
Trustie of the Bnmh Museum as both die King df King Edward 
were The City of London is svainng to prcsait you wjtli the 
Freedom of die City— and finall) Cewed; ui die I assume, near 
distance I know from expeocncc this means plenty for a P S 
to do 

1 remain alivays your humble and devoted servant 

STAAfFOSDIWM 


Several wtd^s later he followed up the first piece of counsel 
with anodicr 

Vi hat Your Royal Highness dvjuld have k someone ready 
to take up work when you come home fiircood especially ifyou 
go to Canada. 1 am hopeftd due you wdl not think my views 
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exaggerated when I say that your visits to the Dominions will be 
made or marred accordmg as you do 8c say tlie right thing. The 
Throne is the pivot upon wliidi the Empire wiU more than ever 
liingc. Its strengdi & stability will depend entirely upon its 
occupant. Your Royal Higlmcss is very popular witli die 
Dominion Troops — and that popularity must be not only main- 
tained but increased by your visits to die respective Dominions. 
Every year they wdl expect more and you ought to go well 
equipped as to tlicir history and politics. A really good man as 
P.S. IS indispensable. Someone with brains, with some Colonial 
knowledge: a facile pen — a nice fellow. ... 

For this post I turned to Mr. Godfrey Thomas, whom I had 
first met when he was a junior secretary of Embassy in Berlin, 
and who had helped with various chores during the War when 
I was on leave. Five years older tlian I, he had many qualifica- 
tions — a sound knowledge of French and German, that faint dash 
of cynicism that is a diplomat’s indispensable ingredient, a diffi- 
dent manner that disguised perfect confidence in liis ability to 
perform any task he undertook. It meant a good deal to me 
when he agreed to leave the Foreign Office and join his fortunes 
to mine. Our close association lasted seventeen years and- ter- 
minated only with my Abdication. 

I also appointed two equerries. Tliis quaint Court term has 
often puzried my American friends. During one of my visits to 
the United States, Will Rogers asked me what it meant; and, after 
I had explained, he drawled, “Well, Sir, I guess we have the same 
animal out in Oklahoma, only we call ’em hired hands.” Actually 
an equerry means an A.D.C. to a King or a Prince. One whom 
I chose was Captain Lord Claud Hamilton, who had been my 
aide during the war. The other was also a brother officer in the 
Grenadiers, Captain the Honourable Piers Legh, die second son 
of Loid Newton. They were in effect my buffers; dicir job was 
to accompany me on my official rounds at home or abroad and 
take care of the mechanics of my daily activities. 

Fortunately for the sons of Kings, die ceremonies with which 
their hfc abounds afford a series of nursery slopes dovra wliich a 
diffident and inarticulate Royal apprentice may be conducted, by 
gende stages, into public life at htde risk to his own reputation, 
and widiout imposing too mucli embarrassment upon the public. 
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That first spnng and suimnerl -swj die Freedom of 

the City and edict towns, made an honorary Bencher of the 
Middle Temple and an Elder Brother of Trinity House, initiated 
into the great fraternity of FVeemasom in tlic Household Bngade 
Lodge, and admitted a Freeman of the Livery Company of 
Fishmongers- And -with a view to preserving the Royal associa- 
tion with the Fighting Forces of the Crotwi, I nas promoted to 
post captam m the Royal Navy and appomied colonel of the 
Welsh Guards and coloncl-m-cmcf of several famous hnc regi- 
ments One way or anotlwr, I really got around a lot those first 
months after my return Recalling the kindly crowds that every- 
where welcomed me, the generous applause that greeted my 
hopeful banalities, I marvel at the tolerance with which the 
woild’s most democrauc people cononues to view its Princes 
The more appearances I had to make the more I came to 
respect a really first-ciass speech as one of tlie highest of human 
accomphslitnents No one Uut I knew seemed to possess that 
rare or envied gift, the art of speaking w ell, m so high a dcCTce as 
Mr, Winscon Churchill, who was a jympadieoc tvitncss ot some 
of my cathest attempts “If you have an imoortant point to 
make/’ he advised at the outset of my career, '‘don't try to be 
subtleof clever Use a pile driver. Hit me point once. Then come 
back and hit it again Then hit it a third time — a tremendous 
whack.” These instructions were subsequently amplified m alettcr : 

War Ofike, 

Whitehall, S W t 

19th July, 1919 

. I woidd advBc your not wotr^nig too much about this 
speech if you wish to read it out, I should do so quite openly, 
reading it very slowly and deliberately and not making the least 
actempc to conceal your notes Of course it u better if you can 
find omc to memorize it Rather a good v\ ay of dealing wdi notes 
at a dinner is to take a tumbler and put a finger bowl on top of 
It, then put a plate on top of the finger bowl and put the notes 
on top of die plate, but wic has to fee very careful nor to knock 
It all over, as once happened to me 

It may have been presumption on my part, but I had begun to 
flatter mysdf diat mese first puUic appearances had gone off 
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rather WU and that the informality that came naturally to me had 
seemed to please. But a little informality went a long way witli 
my father, as was demonstrated in die affair of the top hat A 
stickler for etiquette, he deemed it undignified for the Prince of 
Wales to appear in pubhc in anything so casual as a bowler; in 
fact, after seeing newspaper photographs of me in one at a civic 
fimction in the provinces, he had reproved me for want of 
respect to the city Fathen. I defended my position, arguing that 
my reluctance to wear a silk hat did in fact exhibit a certain 
sagacity in what are nowadays called public relations. My point 
was that, since the pohtical cartoonists had, rightly or wrongly, 
adopted the top hat as a universal symbol of the predatory capital- 
ist, die male members of the Royal Family would be well advised 
to limit wearing one to formal Court occasions and the weddings 
of dieir friends. But my father remained unconvinced. 

The attitude of the Court in such matters was further impressed 
upon me in a conversation I had about tliis time with my father's 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, Sir Frederick Ponsonby, an experienced 
courtier. Valuing his advice, I went to see him one day to discuss 
a problem that had arisen in connexion with my dunes. At die 
end I asked casually how he thought I was getting on. 

“If I may say so, Sir, I dunk there is risk in your making your- 
self too accessible,” he answered unhesitatingly. 

“What do you mean:” I asked. 

“The Monarchy must always retain an element of mysterj'. 
A Prince should not show himself too much. The Monarcliy 
must remain on a pedestal.” 

I maintained odierwise, arguing that because of the social 
changes brought about by the war, one of the most important 
tasks of the Prince of Wales was to help bring die institution 
nearer the people. 

“if you bring it down to the people,” Fritz Ponsonby said 
coldly, “it will lose its mystery and influence.” 

“I do not agree,” I said. “Times are changing.” 

He replied severely, “I am older than you are, Sir; I have been 
wtidi your father, your grandfather, and your great-grandmodier. 
They aU understood. You are quite mistaken.” 

With so many enterprises of my own. afoot, die time had 
plainly come for me to set up a separate establishment. My eye 
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fell on York House, St James’s Palace, which in my early cluW- 
hood had been our London home. Lord Kicciiencr had lived 
there during the war until he had sailed for Russia on the fitcfhl 
\oyagc on winch he was drowned My mother’s grandmother, 
die first Duclicss of Cambridge had died there, and die Duchess’ s 
elder brother-in-law, Ernest Augustus Duke of Cumberland, 
had liad the horrible experience of bong attacked m bed there, 
fortunarely ivithout fatal consequence by his crazed valet armed 
widi a knife It was a rambling antiquated stnicture, a ventable 
rabbit warren with passages interrupted by uiicKpcctcd flights of 
steps Icadmg to uusymmetneal rooms full of ugly Victorian 
furniture brass beds and discarded portraits of former Mon- 
atclis But I felt 1 could make It habitable and it would provide 
mucii-nccdcd office space for mv staff 1 approached my parents 
who at first demurred pcrliaps because they wished to put off 
the day when one by one the children would step out from under 
the parental wing But whew Lord Sumfordham spoke up 
quietly for the obvious advantages of the move my father and 
motlicr agreed 1 settled at York House sliortly before leaving foe 
Canada Finch followed me there as major-^omo a step which 
he was ifcerwards to describe as the beginning of Ins education 
By August 1 was ready to set fordi. With a view to sttcssmg 
die official nature of my tour the new batde-ermser flcnoii'ii, 
Captam Ernest Augustus Taylor m cominand was assigned to 
transport my party and myself across tlic Atlannc My fatlicr 
followed my preparations witli an experienced eye At the last 
moment lianng some intimanon of the difficulties into which I 
would be drawn the rcinprations to which I would be exposed, 
the traps that w ould be laid for cxploittng a member of the R^l 
Family, he insisted upon my adding mi older man to my staff 
I was wotrii-d about how to comply with my father’s wishes, 
when Lord Scamfordham with his usual happy inspiration, came 
forward with a candidate His choice was a distmguuhcd naval 
officer, Rear-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey From our first met-ung 
I Lked Halsey, who although be had commanded a Naw gun 
crew in tlic siege of Ladysmith and had been Lord Jellicoc’s 
Captam of the F/cct at the Battle ofjutland was only forty-seven 
years old dose enough to my generation to be tolerant and 
understanding He had served mail parts of die world and was to 
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prove himself a handy rcfcrcnce-book in the manners and customs 
of many countries into which my travels took me. He brought 
along’ with him an old friend and sliipmate, Captain, latci 
' Admiral, Dudley North; they both accompanied me on the three 
other official tours. 

At die last moment, at Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion, my 
entourage was broadened to include a poHrical adviser, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Edward Gngg — a scholar, joumahst, and Grenadiei 
with a fine war record, who was an expert on Imperial affairs. 

With a retinue of twenty-odd, including clerks, valets, and 
orderlies, as wcU as two detectives from Scotland Yard, I sailed 
from Portsmouth in die Renown, winch was to be my floatine 
home for many'’ months durmg the next few years. 

My first glimpse of the New World revealed the low, green, 
misty headlands of Conception Bay, Newfoundland. I wcni 
ashore at St. John’s, which had prepared a fine receprion in my 
honour. Passing mider a unique triumphal arch, I was astonished 
to observe that it was largely composed of drums of cod-liver oil, 
and hung with the carcasses of dried codfish. 

From Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces, the Renowi 
steamed up the St. Lawrence to Quebec. My party had mean- 
while been joined by two Canadian officials who had drawn U| 
my itinerary. One of these was a genial artillery officer, Major- 
General Sir Henry BurstaU, whom I had met during the war, 
The other was an elderly civil servant. Sir Joseph Pope, who, 
because he had helped to arrange my fatlier’s Canadian toiu 
eighteen years before, had been entrusted with die preparation oi 
mmc. The Governor-General of Canada, die Duke of Devon- 
shire, an old fnend of my father’s, had recommended Sir Josepl 
to me widi the assurance diat everytliing could be left in his “safe 
and experienced hands.” When on our first meeting I went ovei 
the schedule prepared for me, it was plain that Sir Joseph hac 
faidifuHy followed the 1901 model. State drives in horse-drawr 
landaus with mounted escort, mounted mditary parades, dvi< 
^lunches, official dinners, sightseeing detours to notable land- 
marks — ^it all had a decidedly Victorian flavour. 

“We have tried our best to be ci-vil to and please everyone,’ 
my father had written to his mother at the turn of the century ir 
describing what he thought was the proper conduct expected oi 
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ibc Heir Apparent on an Empire tour Eut Canaii was qujck to 
tcadi me taac mere avibtj — the poLtc but ^tant bow, tne right 
word to die n^t person, a imld interest m a carefully selected 
assortment of local projects and good works — was no longer an 
adequate Royal export As Lloyd George had shrewdly surmised, 
the Dommions wanted if not a vaudeville show, tlicn afitsi-dass 
carnival m which die Prince of Wales should play a gay, many- 
sided, and natural role 

There w ere tens of diousands m the streets die sunny afternoon 
I arrived at Quebec In company ssnih the Duke ofDevonshire I 
rode up to tlic Citadel m an open mototKnr By now cross ds 
were no novelty to me. However the crowds diat I encountered 
in Quebec, and subsequendy dtroughouc Carnda proved so 
vola^c and vigorous as to constitute at times an almost temfying 
phenomenon. Uncontrolled, almost ferocious m their detcr- 
rnnunon to satisfy tJicu curiosity about me thc^ again and again 
broke through and sssamped the pohee lines. They snatdied at 
my handkerSuef, they tned to tear the buttons off my coat Yet, 
sviiile all this ptos'idcd svcicomc proof that the Royal Family anil 
possessed a sute claim upon the aifections of overseas Bnnsh 
comimimdcs, I came to fear not only for my own safety but for 
diat of the Canaihans thcmseKcs. 

Old Sir Joseph Pope from ss hose “safe and cxpcnenced hands" 
the aosvds were htcriliy snatching me, apologucd for their hc- 
liaviour, saying, “I simply cannot understand what lias come over 
the Canadian people. Sir This uttcc lack of control — it is not at 
all what I woidd mvc expected-" That part 1 had not minded at 
all, m feet, I rather enjojed it But I was convinced that these 
mounted State progresses Sir Joseph had organized on Bucking- 
ham Pabce lines were an open invitation to disaster They were 
all very well in London, where the Royal Mews maintained an 
ample supply of trained horses, and die escorts of the Houscliold 
Cavalry through long usage had brought to unnvallcd preasion 
the technique of mounted cctemomaL The saddle and carnage 
horses pros idcd m Canada were unaccustomed to this kind of 
work, and there was constant danger of their becoming fiightcned 
)>y die crowds, and trampling people underfoot. Yet, despite 
swcral close calls, I coula not pcouadc Sir Joseph or General 
Buntaii of the wisdom of dispcnsmg with ihs obsolescent and 
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cumbersome form of transportatiom It required a spectacular' ' 
incident at Toronto to break down their xesistance. ' ' ’ • . ' ' - 


'The Great War Veterans Association of Canada had arrWged 
for me to inaugurate “Warrior’s Day” at the Canadian National 
Exliibition. A tremendous parade, at which some 27,000 veteraris 
would be massed at the Exhibition Grounds, was to be the clini^ 


of the occasion. My part required that I should mount a horse, 
pass down die ranks, and then ride solemnly to a platform at die 
side of the field, where I would dismount, then walk up the ste^s 
and make a speech. , • 


When General BurstaU had finished outlining the progranime, 
I said, “But, General, do you think it’s a good idea for us to ride 


on this occasion ? You know the veterans. They are not going to 
keep dieir ranks once I appear. God knows what this horse Will 
do. Frankly, I am all for using a motor.” 

But the General persuaded me to put aside my apprehendoris 
widi the argument that the local mihtary organizers would 'be 
disappointed if I did not ride. “The horse. Sir,” he said, re^sur- 
ingly, “has been specially trained.” So, at die appointed hour; 
followed by the General and other officers, I rode out upon the 
field, still uneasy in my own mind. • . 

What I had feared would happen did happen. The moment 1 
appeared the veterans broke ranks and, cheering and yelling, 
surged aroimd me. At first my mount showed commendable 
control. Then, as the htmian mass engulfed us both, I felt its body 
quiver. Fortunately, even if its instinct had been to rear up and 
bolt, the crowd held it as in a vice. The next thing I knewl was 


being hfted off die horse’s back by strong hands and passed like a 
■ football over the heads of the veterans. Dishevelled, shaken, ’and 
breathless, I eventually found myself on the platform, clutching 
the crumpled notes of my speech. The roar of cheering'' had 
. changed to laughter. I wish Papa could have seen this, I thought' 
,,to. myself. I cast a glance back for the horse. It had vanished,; y 
' : . That evening, when Sir Henry came to apologize for ffie cd«- 
; :..freto«ps of the afternoon, I looked athimreproadifuUy.and.sMd, 
1 “Intrust, General, that we have seen the last of horses at diKe 
-.’.public shows.” , 

- “I was'afraid you were going to say that. Sir,”. ..he towered 
' . sadly. “I shall send out the necessary orders.” . .- . ' ; . ; ' i ^ 
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If It was the last of dte hones, ic was also, for reasons that by 
now must be self-evident, the last of Sir Joseph Pope All ms 
meticulous prepanaons had collapsed As tlic croi^ds took 
cliargc, he fod subsided into the background, protesting again 
and again tliat “this will never do Inqmry revealed tliai he had 
quietly got off die tram with his baggage at an mtermcdiatc stop, 
Without even a farevseU message 
Sir Joseph’s place was taken by a Bntisli-bom pohcician, Mr 
Martin Duirell, one of die membeis of Parhament for Bntisli 
Columbia Mr Burrell, who was also hbrarian to the Canadian 
parhament, was an altogcdicr diflcrcnr sort — a simple, affable, 
grass-roots character Under 1ms agreciblc auspices 1 progressed 
cstwards in a magnificent spcaal tram provided by the Canadian 
Pacific Raihvas My cjuarten were m the rear car, which liad an 
observation platform This last adjunct, while providing me 
twdi a continuous view of the vaned Canadian landscape, had, 
hots ever, die drawback of makmg me vulnerable to demands 
for atlltb speeches from the crowds gathered at every stop 
Hoping CO please I would alw’ays oblige As I hurried to die 
back observation platform Marun Durr^ would usually prime 
me ^vldl sucli pertinent facts as were likely to appeal to local 
pndc. Tliese I would hopefully weave into the standard direc- 
minutc speech I had by then evolved But on more than one 
occasion disconcerting bursts of laughter instead of the customary 
applause informed me that I liad made die lamentable blunder of 
confusuig my audience wiUi a rival community some distance 
dotvn the track Yet dicse cxpcncncm were all to die good, and 
taught me to dunk on my feet. As 1 became more sure of myself, 
I began to enjoy dicsc informal mectmgs Getting off the tram to 
stretch my legs, I would start up conversations with farmers, 
secnon bands, miners, small-ioivn editors, or ncsvly-amvcd 
immigrants from Europe Jt was die fint time that a Pxuice 
had ever stumped a Donufuon in quite that svay, and the im- 
pressions of Canada I formed m this manner proved far more 
instructive dian anj dung I learned on the formal “red carper ” 
My first day s in Canada w we m some ways the most cxlularat- 
mg that I hi\e ever known The veterans, espcaaUy, claimed me 
as thetr cliargc On one pretext or another thev wtuc constantly 
spinnng me away from awe firacaonanes to oScr me a htde 
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“mp ' or to swap reminiscences of the war. My private evalua- 
tion of my own worth had previously not been particularly Itigh,' 
but in tlieir kindly enthusiasm tlie Canadians almost convinced 
me that they hked me for myself, an act of open-heartedncss 
that did my ego no end of good. And in a perhaps excessive out- 
burst of gratitude, I undertook to meet, within tlie Hinits of 
human endurance, whatever demands my enthusiastic hosts made 
upon me. 

Everybody seemed so anxious to shake my hand that I decided 
it would be ungracious to refuse. This rash decision must have 
been based upon a fallacious idea that Canada was sparsely 
populated; either that or I failed to appreciate what a feeble and 
inadequate meclianism the right hand really is. It all started with 
a man in tire crowd thrusting an outstretched hand towards me. 
“Put it right here, Ed,” he said. “I shook hands with your grand- 
dad.” Within a week my right hand was blackened and swollen 
and extremely painful; and tire sight of an advancing stranger, so 
welcome only a few days before, now made me flinch. On the 
advice of my doctor, Surgeon Commander Newport, who 
warned me that my right hand might be permanently disabled 
if I went on using it, I retired it temporarily from Imperial service 
and offered the left instead. 

From Balmoral and Buckingham Palace my parents followed 
the accounts of my journey with approval mheed with dismay, 
as the following exchange of letters suggests: 

Government House, 
Ottawa. 

August 31st, 1919. 

Dearest Papa, 

... I have not had a moment to myself since landing at Quebec. 
, . . The “Renown” must have looked fine steaming up the Sl 
L awrence, and it tlirilled me to think that she was moored in the 
same billet opposite the Citadel as occupied by the “hidomitabL 
' during your visit. ... 

I got through my long and difficult speech at Friday’s Govern- 
ment luncheon alright, (copy of which I enclose), tliough I was 
very nervous on account of it being the most important of the 
^ trip, and when it was so essential to say absolutely die right thing 
to the politicians. ... 
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I m rubbing it in that altbo not actually Canadian bom I’m a 
Canadian in nnnd &. spmt & come horc « sucb Sc not as a stranger 
or a \isitor tliat goes down well'* These Dominions do ap- 
precutc bemg put on die same level as the U K they ve 
done so much to pull tliefinpite outof the war victoriously that 
one muse recognise rhcir estabbshed sums as self-governing states 
of the Empire I remain ever your most devoted son 

Dawd 

Balmoral Castle 

Mo,cd«lmBD.v.d Stp„:rf.,ai9 

One s head almost reels at the amount ^ ou arc doing Sc I 
feel angry at die amount of handsliakim, and autograph smcuig 
you seem compelled to face* In one pbec 1 sec you lud to give 
yx left hand as the right was swollen* This does not sound 
digmficd tlio no doubt the pctiple mean It well &. the receptions 
you are having must be ovcrwhclnune Your speeches quite 
surnrue us & you must be fa rl) good now to be able to manage 
wimout notes it it splendid of you to have nhen ail this trouble 
about vr speeches and as you siy it wtU make all the dtffnwee 
in your life your Papa made himself so miserable ovet speeches 
that It often spoilt the pleasure and mtciest of vBinng new 
places 

ever yT devoted Mother 
Mahv 

Gosemment House, 

ViCTona, Vancouver h:!and B C 

Dearest Papa, 

I qutto understand what you say about shalong hands Sc 
allowing myself to be mobbed & I can assure you that tc isii t my 
iai It as y’ou may imagine you just can t think how enthusiastic 
the crowds havi. been & they just go mad &. one is powerless** 
The staff arc marveUous at dcahn^ with crowd situations & never 
has there ever been an undienmcd incidcnii' But it is all so 
different out here & as I said bcfbtc so much mote a expected S. 
one dung above all others that wont go down & which one lias 
to be careful not [to] pur on w side 6. ponipousness** You 
can trust me not to let down your poiiaon or mioe ctdicr 
I remam y our most dei oted son 

David 
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Buckingham Palate 

Oct i2th/i 

Dearest Datnd 

... You nught take things easier during the last month of your 
visit & give yourself more spare time & mote rest from die cver- 
lastmg functions & speeches which get on one’s nerves. I warned 
you what it would be like, these people diink one is made of 
stone & that one can go on for ever; you ought to have put yr. 
foot down at the beginning & refused to do so much. . . . All I 
wish to say now is diat I offer you my warmest congratulations 
on the splendid success of your tour, wliich is due in a great 
measure to your own personality & the wonderful way in which 
you have played up. It makes me very proud of you & makes 
me feel ver^^ happy diat my son should be received with such 
marvellous endiusiasm of loyalty and affection. I have had many 
letters from all sorts of people in Canada, as well as members of 
yr. Staff all singing yr. praises. . . . 


Ever my dear boy 

Yr. most devoted Papa 


G.R.L 


The original idea had been to confine this first official tour to 
Canada alone. But, my association with the American troops 
during the v/ar having left me with a strong curiosity about their 
great country, it seemed absurd to be so near the United States 
without extendmg my trip across the border and visiting at least 
Wasliington and New York. Returning eastwards firom British 
Colimibia, I raised die possibihty of securing the approval of 
my father and the Government. After a good deal of cabling 
back and forth my project was adopted. So, accompanied by my 
staff, I continued on to Wasliington, D.C., arriving there on 
Armistice Day, November ii, 1919. 

President Woodrow Wilson, who had been stricken with 
paralysis a month before, delegated as my principal guide Vice- 
President Thomas R. Marshall, a slircwd old Hoosier (man from 
Indiana) who affected the disarming guise of a hayseed. He had an 
endless fund of stories. He showed me round General Washing- 
ton’s beautiful home at Mount Vernon and the Walter Reed 
General Hospital, where I humbly paid my respects to some of 
the American woimded. I met Admiral Dewey’s widow, and 
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at a liugc cvcmng reception in Ac Ijbrary of Congress I was 
presented to the members of rfiotwo Houses. 

I called on the President at the Wlutc House He was iymg m 
Lincoln's bed We conversed only for a (cw moments Leaving 
him, I tliought tliat his was the most disappointed face that I had 
ever looked upon. If tins was foe condition in wluch the cares of 
higli office left a man, ilicn as a Pnnee I avas happy to be spared 
the ravages of party politics 

In Washington also I had my first mtroduaion to life under 
Prohibition. The Eighteenth Amendment to foe Coiutitution, 
whicli foeorcoca% turned foe Uniicd States into a “drv” nation, 
liad come into effi^rt a few months before my arrival, my im- 
pression was that this cunous law was not taken too scnotisly 
At any rate it would be ungraaous of me w ere I to deny foat my 
American hosts occasionally made tactful provision for foe 
moderate requirements of myself and my staff But there were 
tunes, especially at offiaal banquets, when something more 
stimulating tlian water would have mipartcd more warmth to 
my response to tlie usual toast drunk to my health It was at one 
such wlemn affair, while I was cloomily surveying my empty 
water glass, ilut I was approached by a Negro waiter who ashed, 
almost canfidenaally, ‘ Water or ’'X^te Bockt" 

Wlutc Rock> I tnought hopefully, tecalling my expcneaces 
wnfo respected American whiskies of, to me, strange utics, sudi 
as ‘‘Green River," ‘‘Cedar Brook,” ‘‘Pebble Ford " 

‘‘Yes," I whispered to foe waiter, “a little ‘White Rock’ would 
goverywcIL” • 

Vice-President Manhall sittine next to me must have seen my 
(ace fall as foe innocent Uquid splashed mto die glass 
‘‘Anytlung wrong t” he inquurd sohatously 
*‘OhI No," I assured luni. "Nothing at all,” as I watched die 
waiter add a large cube of ice 

A few days later I was to be foe witness of anofocr aspect of hfc 
m foe land of die "noble experiment " The occasion was a visit 
to foe Naval Acadenw at Aimapohs, made with a large party foat 
mcludcd Secretary ofme Navy Josephus Darnels and lui vigorous 
and liandsome Assistant Secretary, Franklin D Roosevelt. This 
also gaa'c me a chance to observe at close lund another American 
phenomenon, foe motor-cycle escort. A shrieking phalanx of a 
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dozen ' bltiercoated vOiitridcfs conducted our .'c^yalcade/tiff 
Waisliington to a small station in tde, suburbs at SDUyTiml^ an 
Hour, dieir sirens emitting bloodcurdling waves of sound: ' Wbile 
such privileges might be permissible in repubHcsi they Woidd 
never do in constitutional monarchies, where Kings and PrincK 
were expected to get around with less noise and less disturbmee 
to die general pubhe. ' 

After a bumpy trip on the electric train we arrived at the 
Academy. I reviewed die regiment of midsliipmen on the drill 
ground and then proceeded to die armoury. As I stepped outbh the 
balcony I heard a midshipman a few feet away shout: “Let’dgive 
a 4N for die Prince.” Thereupon my ears were assailed witli thb 
roar of over two thousand voices all yeUing in perfect cadence 
and unison, a demonstration of mass enthusiasm that would liavc 
put to shame die more sedate Hip Hip Hooray’s of Osboime, 
Dartmouth, and Oxford. 'i''''. 

It seemed to go something like this: NAV-EE, NAV-EE, 
NAV-EE, NAV-EE, NNNN, AAAA,VVVV,Y Y.YYj 
NAV-EE, PRINCE, PRINCE, PRINCE. Tliis, I was toldj w^ 
a spontaneous gesture on the part of the midshipmen and'iiidt 
planned by the officers. Touched as I was by such a mark of esteem^ 
I must confess I was a bit stunned and deafened. i I I..' 

We then went to Memorial Hall,wliicli is filled with menientbes 
and statues of former naval heroes, including Perry’s flag, oil which 
are inscribed the immortal words, “Don’t Give Up the Ship.’’ 
There I addressed a few words — appropriate, I hope — ^to; these 
boys- so nearly my own age. And, I might add, nothing is better 
calculated to make one self-conscious than pontificating to one’s 
own contemporaries. ;.\7, '■ 

We dien returned to die train and retraced oiu: route'^^ to 
Washington. At the station there we picked up our motpr-Cyde 
Kcort. These men, so alert in the morning, seemed to. be haitihg 
considerable difficulty in starting and motmting their machin^; 
md, as ^they led us on to the highway, it was plain that dieir' earlier 
discipfitie had.been replaced by a flippancy that sent them weavmg 
cmatically-hackiand forth across the road in firont of ouhlpiig 

eSyalcade. <; 
’■Vij.'M. Nye, of State Department’s speqil agents, 

w^iiiding in th^'^ont seat of my car. Tapping his, ..shoulder^;-!, 
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sai<3, “Bill, I hope Tm not speaking out of turn, but these men 
seem in pretty had shape; I don't believe they vnU ever make 
K back to Dupont Circle." Even as I spoke die nearest pair grazed 
the front of the car, veenng off into the gutter. There dicy 
collapsed in a stupor, their legs entangled in the wheels of then- 
machines. Bill sliouted something to the driver, and the column 
puiled up. He walked slowly forward to talk to the men, whose 
true condition was no longer m doubt: they w’cre undcmably 
drunk. 

"When he rejoined me, it was in a state of obvious embarrass- 
, ment. “Tlus,’* he said, “could have happened only m my coun- 
try." He then related a remarkable story During the long •tt'ait 
our escort had fallen m with a patty of Revenue Agents who had 
just made a successful raid upon a large cache of boodeg bquor. 
The windfall liad been shared, and it was die poUcemen's mis- 
fortune to have committed tlus lamentable lapse from disaphnc 
ta the presence of as dtsrtngtnshed a group of high odtcials as 
could have been assembled »n Wadungton that day. An irreds- 
tibly comic touch was supplied by die fret that an uncomfortable 
witness of the episode was our host of the day, Mr. Josephus 
Daniels, a leading Prolubicionist, who had made the U.S. Navy 
Vdry" long before naaonal Prohibioon. 

Having some munutton that the men would in all probability 
■ be ihsmisscd out of hand, I was prompted to intercede with their 
ducf, saying dut the pleasure of my stay m Amcnca w'ould be for- 
ever marred if, through this single slip arising out of an assign- 
ment with me, these fine men should Jose theirjobs. It was one of 
the few occasions in my life that I ever used my position to defeat 
the normal processes of the Law. The chief relented, and the men 
were sparci Later dut day before I left 'Washington they all 
came to thank me personally. 

My first view of New "Yotk was from a Jersey Ci^ pier. The 
natural way, then as now, to enter the dty by train from Wash- 
ington was by Pcnnsylvama Stanon. But because I was to be 
honoured witn one of the aty’ s fabulous harbour welcomes, my 
train had been shunted off to Jersey City, where I was met by a 
formidable and variegated company of municipal authonnes, 
civic leaders, local ccicbnties, newspaper reporters, and photog- 
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rapliers. Borne forward, by the weight of these new hosts, I was 
swept rather than conducted towards an admiral’s barge, whidi 
was to carry me across the harbour to lower Manhattan. 

The din was deafening as scores of vessels in the stream blasted 
a welcome with thdr whistles. All tlic way to the Battery the 
barge was serenaded from an accompanying tug by a brass band 
identified as die musical unit of the New York Street Cleaning 
Department, Even at tliis late date, cleaning up the streets 'after 
horses was one of the principal functions of this municipal de- 
partment. From their distinctive wliite dress these artisans were 
known as “white wings.” The idea of having dieir band welcome 
me struck me as a stroke of authentic American humour. 

We disembarked at die Battery. I had meanwhile xmobtru- 
sively scrutinized my hosts. Among diem was an impressive 
stranger whose black moustache, silk topper, and overcoat with 
velvet collar would have marked him in Paris as a boulcvardkr. 
In the confusion I had not been able to catcli this man’s name oi 
determine his exact role in die phalanx of welcoming officials, bul 
he was clearly a person of authority. _ ' 

Students of die America of diat period will of course have 
already identified this stranger as the remarkable Mr. Grovei 
Whalen, who was in charge of die proceedings and was indeed 
their architect. With this personage at my elbow, I found mysell 
being propelled vigorously towards an open motor. Among the 
other top-hatted occupants I recognized with relief an old fidend 
of my family, Mr. Rodman Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. He 
was in fact the generous donor of a beautiful silver altar, to m^ 
grandfather’s memory, winch graces the htde church at Sandring- 
ham. As I setded gingerly into die back seat, Mr. Whalen asked, 
“All set. Prince ?” On my gesture of acquiescence, he shouted, 
“O.K., let’s go.” An instant later I was headed up Broadway, to 
experience a municipal welcome without coimterpart elsewhere 
in die world. 

Peering into the shadowy, steep-sided canyon of Broadway, I 
discovered that the ah between the tall buildings on eidier side of 
die street was obscured by what appeared to be a driving snow- 
storm. “What’s that?” I inquhed of Ivir. Wanamaker, shouting 
to make myself heard above the roar. 

“Ticker tape,” he yelled back. 
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“Ticker tape? What’s udeer tape? ’ 

The aas%\'ier was only partly mtahgiblc, hut, knowing that the 
skyscrapers m tius part of New York were clucflv occupied by 
stock-brokers’ offices, I gathered correctly that tlie snowstorm 
cficct was produced by the release from upper-story ivmdows of 
tom-up pieces of paper and long narrow stnps of tape upon winch 
stock-exchange quotations arc printed Occasionally tlitough the 
uncoiling paptr streamers would hurtle somewhat larger bodies 
liut would land with an aiamunc thud m the street Tlicsc, Mr 
Wanatnakcr explained soothinglv, were no cause for concern. 
“Only parts of telephone books/’ he shouted. “Some of these 
people are too dairai impatient. 

Tins masterpiece of acclanunon m my honour was thnllmg 
beyond desenpnon. Half-aspbyxutcd by tbc smell of petrol I 
found myself sitting up on the back of the motor, bowmg and 
waving like an actor who Iiad been summoned by a tremendous 
curtamcoll 

Then suddenl) die ooisc dmunished and die motor emerged 
from Broadway into a small park m the centre of which stood a 
low, two-story building of beautiful proportions This Mr 
Wanamaker announced was City Hall Tlicre, still dazed by 
wliat I had just been through I was fonnally welcomed by die 
Mayor of New York, Mr Jolm F Hylan ‘ Your Royal Ugli- 
ness, as Mayor I present to you the Freedom of the greatest aty 
of the wonder republic of the ages — a cit) which m an cxutcnccof 
less tlian dircc hundred yean has nsen to cmmcncc among the 
inuniQpahncs of die world as the dynanuc centre of democracy— 
die all-Amencan aty of New York " 

With all this I was quite prepared to agree. 

1 spent four days m New York on dus first visit, and my pro- 
gramme tells a good deal about the New' York of diaf day 1 svas 
taken to the top of the Woolworth Budding (sixty stones high 
and then die taUcst budduig m the world), to Grant's Tomb, the 
Stock £xchange, the Metropolitan Opera, and tbc ZtegfeU Fclhts, 
Mrs Whitclaw Reid gave a magnificent ball in my honour at her 
Madison Avenue house I visit^ West Pomt (whose Supennten- 
dent was then a younr; Brigadier-General, Douglas MacArthur), 
and at Oyster Bay I laid a wreath on the grave of formcrPresidcnc 
Theodore Roosevelt, who had died «iiydiatycar. Andin Central 
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Parkj by invitation of the munidpal audiorides, I planted a com- 
memorative tree, as my grandfather had done on his only visit to 
America shortly before the outbreak of die Civil "War. 

Pohtically, at any rate, only one small failure could be charged 
to me. I never succeeded in. whoUy penetrating Mayor Hylan’s 
defences. Fearfid of offending his Irish constituents, he shied 
away from all association with me beyond the bare municipal 
courtesies. Even my innocent invitation, extended as we parted 
on the steps of City HaU, tliat he should be my guest at lunch in 
the Renown seemed to alarm him. Witli a wild glance at his 
Tammany colleagues, he answered, backing away from me, 
“Sorry, Prince, can’t do it. Everybody here knows that I never 
eat lunch.” 

What I saw in North America stirred me deeply — ^most of all ^ 
the beauty and grandeur of the Canadian Rockies. In Alberta I 
met an Amcrican-bom cattleman, George Lane. My imagination 
was fired by liis tales of hfe in the foothills of the Rockies, and on 
impulse I bought a four-thousand-acre ranch, adjoining his, in the 
valley of die Highw^ood River, some forty miles south of Calgary. 
On my return to London my father questioned me closely about 
this ranch. Mistaking my motive in purchasing it, he warned me 
that I was setting for myself a dangerous precedent. The 
Australians would now expect me to buy a sheep station when I 
visited their country; and if I failed to acquire at least an ostrich 
farm when I went to Soudi Africa, its people, he pointed out, 
might construe my neglect as a dehberate slight. The fact is, my 
impulse in making this investment — the only piece of property 
that I have ever owned — ^was far removed from Imperial politics. 
In the midst of diat majestic countryside I had suddenly been 
overwhelmed by an irresistible longing to immerse myself, if only 
momentarily, in the simple Hfe of the western prairies. There, I 
was sure, I would find occasional escape from the sometimes too- 
confining, too-well-ordered, island Hfe of Britain. 

When I arrived home my father, who had never been to the 
United States, asked me imiumcrable questions about various 
American phenomena — the height of New York’s skyscrapers, 
the number of motor-vehicles in the streets, the state of President 
Wilson s health, and the size of his staff employed at the Wliite 
House. But most of aU he was curious about Hfe m America under 
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Pfohjbirion. An abstcjiiious imn himself, he considered it an out- 
rage for the Government of any country to attempt to regulate 
the conduaofits dtizcns in such a manner. Andofall the informa- 
tion that I brought back I dank wliat delighted Imn most -was the 
following doggerel picked wp m a Canadian border town; ' 

Four and twenty Yankees, feeling very dry, 

Went acToa the border to gee a dnnk of rye. 

When die rye was opened, the Yanks began to sing, 

“God bless Amenca, but God save the King'" 

My mind was often to travel back to this first visit to America, 
My conversations wnth such men as Mr. Wilson, Mr, Taft, Mr. 
Elilm Root, and Mr Chaunccy Depew gave me an imtglit, hoiv- 
ever fleetmg, into die ideals and aspiraaons of diat great new 
coiunry tliat so baffled us at tliat time Cut curiously what 
lingered on m my rmnd was not so much the grand things diat 
happened to mo— -and grand » the only word for the welcome due 
xvits given me— 'rather it was a hauiitmg htde song dut I licard at 
the Ztegf^hi fo//ns; “A Pretty Girl 1$ Like a Melody." At odd 
moments I found myself whtsthng or humming u—m Australia, 
in India, out svirh die hounds in Laccsterslure, or at Sandringham. 
Once my fadier heard me. "What’s that damn tune are 
wtustimg all the tuner' he demauded. 

"Oh, I’m sorry if it bothers you It s just somctliing I picked 
up in America.” 

At twenty-five this world, wluch to-day seems so vc-vatious, 
looked pleasant enough to a young Pnnee without too many 
cares, and with a batdc-cnihcr to take him around the world. 
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CHAPTER IX 

t 

THEY CALLED ME “DIGGER” 


T hree and a half mondis later I was ready to start off again 
in the Renown, this time bound for Australia and Hew 
Zealand, with official calls at numerous places on the way 
out and back. Just before I sailed, my parents gave a dinner at 
Buckingham Palace for me and my staff, which remained un- 
changed except for the addition of Sub-Lieutenant Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, R.N., known to his family and friends as “Dickie.” 
He came as Flag-Lieutenant to Admiral Halsey, but more than 
diat he was at nineteen a vigorous and liigh-spirited young man 
who became the instigator of many an unexpected diversion 
outside tlie official programme. 

My North American tour had taught me what was expected 
of a Prince in the post-war world. Mine was after all a 
simple mission. I was not charged with negotiating treaties with 
foreign Governments or with propounding high Imperial policy 
to the Dominions. Primarily my job was to make myself pleasant, 
mingle with the war veterans, show myself to schoolchildren, 
attend native “tamashas,” cater to official social demands, and in 
various ways remind my fatlier’s subjects of the kindly benefits 
-attaching to tlie ties of Empire. The message that I carried went 
sometliing like tliis: “I come to you as the King's eldest son, as 
keir to a Tlirone tliat stands for a heritage of common aims and 
ideals — that provides the connecting link of a Commonwealth 
whose members are free to develop, each on its own lines, but all 
to work together as one. . . .” 

In Marcli, 1920, the Renown left Portsmouth and headed south- 
westwards for New Zealand via die Panama Canal. On April 24 
she entered Auckland harbour. There I was greeted just as warmly 
as in Canada. The lovely bay was filled with a flotilla of small 
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cnfc gaily bedecked wdi Bags Aboard one of tlicm I identified 
widj delight a Salvation Army ^jand playing Jiyimis, ^hidi were 
barely audible m the general dau The Govcmot-Gcncnl, Lord 
Liverpool, a typical product of the old school of country gentle- 
man, came up from Wellington to meet me. The avjc fcsuvi- 
a« lasted for three days and followed the pattern mdi which I 
had become fimnhar m Canada a reception at tlie Tovm Hall, a 
ball m tlic evening for die local ^fire, a viat to die hospital still full 
ofNcw Zealanders wounded m the war, a massed demonstration 
by schoolchildren grouped in a formation that spelled the word 
“Welcome'', and the inspection of organizations representing 
war veterans, nurses and other patriODc associations. It was all 
very hcartaiing, and as tn Canada I evpenenccd a true sense of 
grautude and even pnde that m this ‘ last loneliest, and loveliest” 
of our Dominions die memory of my parents who had visited 
Auckland nineteen )cars before should still be so truly cJicnshed 
From Auckland I craicllcd soutli over a narrow-gauge railroad 
m.a special trim provided by the New Zealand Government At 
every town or liamlct on the way the train would stop, some- 
times for only five minutes for wliarevcr kind of avic show the 
resources ofiiie communicy were able to provide 
But what was most novel to me m Nevv Zealand was the 
Maoris, die race disc W'c had subdued not without bloodshed, a 
htde less than half a century before Hicy gathered to meet me 
m various places m their native garb cliauQng folk songs, and 
performing warhke dances called halos 
'Yet, apart from dicsc encounters wtdi the Maoris, I might have 
thought myself back m my own country The New Zealanders, 
predominantly descended from English and Scotusli stock, arc 
extraordinarily homogeneous Tlicy are calm, law-abiding, and 
mdmtnous In their for-ofFland they have preserved almost m- 
tact the spint of their Dnush forbears, even tlicir spcccli has 
remained unaltered by a local accent. In their belnviour towards 
me they w ere cntliusiastic but rcstramed. My schedule was never 
upset, even a railroad strike filled to disrupt it. It was a kind of 
Royal progress after Sir Joseph Pope's heart. 

But Australia,, across die Tasman Sc^ was to teach ti«^ as Mr 
Lloyd George had warned, tlut Imperial preferences were not all 
the same. On the morning of May 26 die Renoim approaclicd 
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Melbourne. From my association -with tlie Austrauan troops dur- 
ing the war I knew their countrymen to be a tough, independent 
'■ye't sensitive people, proud of what they had accomplished on 
their island continent and quick to take offence. Furthermore, 
Austraha was politically the most restless of the Dominions. It 
had a powerful labour movement, tlie extreme left whig of which 
had violently opposed conscription/ On this issue the ^en Prime 
Minister, jMLr. W. M. (“BiUy”) Hughes, had broken with his 
colleagues in 1916 and had formed a National Government the 
next year. Resentment against him still remained; he had been^ 
branded a traitor by his former associates. The natural suspicion 
of British interference that pervaded Austrahan politics was 
furtlier accentuated by the presence of big Irish communities in 
the large cities. Many of diese groups were anti-British and and-" 
monarcliical. There had been a good deal of agitation against die 
Crown. Knowing all this, I was somewhat apprehensive as^I 
approached the dock where were assembled a host of officials. 

The first to step forward to greet me was the Governor-General, 
a wise and charming Scotsman, Sir Ronald Munro-Ferguson, 
later Lord Novar. I knew of him by reputation as a former dis- 
tinguished Liberal Member of ParHament. Before the crowd 
closed in on me, I had time to ask liis advice as to the best approach 
I should adopt. “The Australians,” he said, “must be hmdied 
with care. They hate formality,” Then he siruled, adding, “You 
are in for a great experience, Sir; and you have nothing to fear for 
yourself.” 

As die Governor-General conducted me to the conveyarice 
awaiting me at the end of the pier, I was dismayed to find that it 
was a State landau drawn by a pair of horses. Turning to Admiral 1 
Halsey, I said, “Look! Horses again.” Gingerly I stepped into die 
carriage, and we started out on an eight-mile drive through die 
city. I was told that there were three-quarters of a million people 
lining the route. It was a gay and friendly, yet somewhat ribdd, 
crowd. Through the cheers the cry, “Ohl Percy, where did you 
get that hat?” shouted in good humour, would reach me at inter-,, 
vals. The Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, rode in die carriage close 
behind. Farther back in the procession was the Leader of the ’ 
Opposition. As die cortege made its tumultuous way through 
the streets to Government House, the predominant political sym- » 
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pathics of the Afferent sccuotm through whcch we pTSsed were 
vociferously expressed fey 1116013x015 boos and cheers addressed 
to the n\*3lp>oliuaans Ilappily there were no boos for the Prince 
of Wales, and the misgivings had assailed me m the morning 
were dispelled by a demonsmuon of loyalty tliat still remains m 
my memory 

“The people of Australia,” Mr Huglics, the Pnme Minister, 
had declared m his speech of welcome to me, ‘see in yon the 
things w hich ilicy beheve ” Now it w as all very w ell to be hailed 
thus as die emboAnaent of Imperial service But dicrc were 
moments m Ae general exatemenc when ic seemed to me Aac 
Ac people Acmsclvcs were prone to regard me ratlicr as an 
Imperial souvenir, to he passed about rapidly from hand to hand, 
like a lucky talisman The Australian brand of liospicahty was, if 
possible, even more vigorous dun theCanadun, In uiarDommion 
even a cox was no sure protection against the hearty grecmigs of 
my father’s subjects ' down under They called ntc Digger”, 
and. whenever (sallied forth from Ac sanctuary of Government 
House, 1 was m constant Arc danger of being w ay laid by Aouting 
bands of self»proclajmed ‘ Aggen snatched our of Ac bade scat, 
and tossed cheerfully about Ac streets The unofficial diary kept 
by my staff*- Ac one not intended for perusal by my fadier— 
contains Ae following entry recorded in Melbourne “Confetti 
is appearmg m great and unpleasant quantities and Ae toudiing 
mama has started, only owing to Ac hrarty disposition of the 
Australians dw couches are more like blows and and Ac 

Admiral amved half falmdcd and bbek and blue ” 

The “touching mama,” one of Ae most tematkablc phen- 
omena connected wi A my travels, took Ae form of amass impulse 
to prod some part of Ac Pnnee of Wales Whenever I entered a 
crowd. It dosed around me like m octopus I cm still hear Ae 
shnll, exated cry, “I touAcdhim*” Ifl vvcrcoutofrcaA, Acna 
blow on my head wiA a folded newspaper appeared to satisfy Ac 
impulse. My staff and I bore stoically our share of knocks and 
bruises, whidi we came to r^ard as pait of our daily rounA The 
poor Admiral’s feet were contmually bang trodden on, if not by 
Ac crowd, Acn by me or anoAcr member of Ac staff as we ducked 
and dodged to extricate ourselves from Ae iiilk'e His hilf- 
choked sailor’s oaths could be heard abov c Ae happy roar of Ae 
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crowd. Tire end of many a liard day found Hm limping around 
Iris room^or soaking his crushed extremiries in a hot batli. 

More than once during tliese strenuous but friendly encounters 
widi the crowd there was serious doubt whether I would survive 
at all, were it not for the protection of an obscure but indispensable 
member of my staff^Sergeant Burt of die Metropohtan Police. 
Alfred Burt had been assigned to me as personal detective and 
bodyguard when I embarked upon my pubhc career in 1919. 
Thereafter he was constandy widi me imtil ill-health compelled 
liis returement in 1931. His ostensible duty was to protect me 
from possible assassins and cranks. But his real job was to act as 
buffer between me and an occasionally too-endiusiastic world. 

Whenever I rode in a motor-car, Burt always sat in the front 
scat, keeping a wary eye for possible trouble. If I were required 
to leave the car and plunge into a crowd, he would lead the way, 
his massive frame taking the first shocks. I would be right be- 
liind, like a cork bouncing in the wake of an ocean liner. He 
never seemed to push or shove; yet liis firm but pohtc warning, 
“By your leave,” accompanied by a ramhke thrust, was able to 
open a path without ever arousing hard feelings. 

After a three-day tour of the country towns and communities 
in the State of Victoria, I re-embarked in the Renown and sailed 
from Melbourne to Sydney. Sydney was Melbourne all ovei 
again, with tumultuous progresses through the streets and the by 
now familiar round of official and civic engagements. If all went 
well for me, some of the politicians in the official party did not 
fare so well. During the first procession tlirough the city I was 
disconcerted to hear boos from a section of the crowd I had just 
passed. I was informed that the jeers were directed at the Lord 
Mayor, who had been so indiscreet as to attend a public dinner at 
which tire toast to die King had been omitted. 

I had by this time come to understand die difficulties besetting 
Australian politicians, and the cautious behaviour of the Prime 
Minister himself on that same occasion was an object-lesson in the 
skilful use of protective coloration in lulling the suspicions of liis 
volatile countrymen. Decked out in a top hat, Mr. Hughes rode 
■wntli Ned Grigg and Godfrey Thomas in one of die carriages. 
They were somewhat surprised and puzzled by the Prime Minis- 
ter’s insistence on taking with him a large hat-box that he deposited 
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on the Boor, leaving no room for their feet Tlie purpose of this 
eiicunibnmce was soon disclosed as die procession started Widi 
almost a conjuror’s deftness, Mr Hughes whipped off the shinv 
svik topper, opened die box, and produced a battered soft hat that 
he donned in its place, saying widi a wink, “You cant be too 
careful Hiat top liat might tx»t me thousands of votes “ How- 
ever, as Goi eminent I-Jouse hoic mto sight, the old felt liat-was 
returned to the box, and the Pnme Minister smtlinglj restored 
to Ins head the topper, thus graaoiisly complying witli the rules 
of official decorum 

Of my visit to Sydney the correspondent of The Times wrote 

It IS uiKiucsoonable dial the Ptince has made a great impres- 
aoii on Labour opinion ihough k would be an exaggeration to 
say tint he has gi\cn a pctmaneni c%Mst to the trend of that 
opinion so cnncal of die Monarchy as an mstitiicion 
But Labour is fait minded and perfectly prepared to judge the 
heir of the Throne as a man |Aj journalist observed that 
die Prince Jnd silenced cnticjsm of the Monarchy for cuircnt 
Tifcnmes and pcnonall) I verily believe that that is the simple 
mids 

Yet I cannot claim to have escaped unscathed Wliilc m Sydney 
1 was one day die guest of the State Legislature of New Soutli 
Wales at a picnic on the Hivvkcsbury River It was a beautiful 
day , cliainpagnc and oysters were die fare At one stage of this 
bucohe excursion one of the State Ministers singled me out for a 
Icatlicr-Iungcd diatnbe on die miaiuijcs of princes His Prune 
Munster rushed up to intervene and ended die onslaught before I 
could answer back I have always regretted that, it promised to 
be my first real political argument 

I had a fine tune m Australia- I liked its bigness, in adventurous- 
ness, and Its courage Tlic boundless faith of Australians in their 
own destiny was perhaps most vividly exemphfied for me by 
their enterprise in creating m the remote back country a brand- 
new fedenu capital When I was there in 1920 notlung was yet 
to be seen save a few tui shanties, power stations, and numerous 
cornerstones markuig die sites of the proposed Govcxnmcnt 
ba^dmgr, (a wftrcfr i cattCnhaad oiw ccrcay m tAe erry V txatK 
But I must admit, without wuhmg to appear ungrateful, that as a 
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personal experience the enjo'yhncnt ofmyjoumeyings in Australia 
was somewhat marred by the demands made upon me by the 
rigorous official schedule. 

My official calendar was sofidly booked, day after day, for 
weeks ahead. But what sometimes made my prograrmne a night- 
mare was the inability of local politicians to resist the temptation 
to exploit my public appearances. Each State of the Conmion- 
wealtli submitted for my approval a copy of the schedule the 
Government vhshed me to follow’; but I discovered all too soon 
that it availed me litde to try to reduce my commitments to a 
point where it was humanly possible for me to carry them out. 
Again and again on arriving in another city my staff and I would 
find ourselves being whisked off to clubs and even private resi- 
dences we had carHer struck from the programme. In conse- 
quence of these sly inclusions my schedule fell furtlier and further 
behind; punctuahty, which has Been described as “the politeness 
of kings,” would go by the board.' And all too often, before my 
day was finished, thousands of people,*.who had been w'aiting long 
and patiently to w^tch me drive by, would have another story to 
add to the growing legend of die Unpunctual Prince. 

The trouble was that, as the schedule fell behind, the time 
allotted to me to catch my breath before dinner or perhaps pre- 
pare another speech invariably disappeared. From my last ^ 
engagement I w'ould have to race back to wherever I was lodged, 
with scarcely time to dress before being w^hirled off to a banquet, 
a ball, or some odier form of official entertamment. Midnigbt 
often found me with wearied brain and dragging feet, and the 
orchestra blaring out die by-now’’ hackneyed tunes. If, mindful of 
next morning’s programme, I w^ere to suggest leaving a party 
early in order to make up some sleep, or if in an tmguarded 
moment my expression betrayed the utter fatigue that possessed 
me, my hosts, who no doubt had spent weeks preparing an 
elaborate and expensive party inmy honour, w^ould disappointedly 
attribute my attitude to boredom or, what was worse,-' bad man- 
ners. And so I drove myself many a night to the edge of exhaus- 
tion, lest imfounded rumour create the suspicion that I was an 
Ungracious Prince. 

Inside a Government House I was fairly safe; there were few 
opportunities for blunders; but out among the people it was 
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diRcrenj Go<i }3c!p the Pruia of Wales if m the aoisy press of a 
pubhc reception, I trussed the mild little woman m black who had 
lost her onl) isvo sons in tlie war Next day might bang a letter 
reproving me for bejDg a l^rtM^hilasPnncf Once vvKflc travelling 
in the back country of Western Australia my tram failed m- 
adv'crtcntly to Iialt at a small commumty that had bcei^ led to 
expect my appearance After die tram had flashed by the crowd 
gathered at die stanon, it vented its displeasure according to 
Australian custom by loudly “countmg ine out” of its favour. 
In dus disconcerting nte, the crowd, like a referee bent over a 
recumbent boxer, counts fonvard in unison, “One , two . . 
three . . ” and so on, up to ten, at whidt pome, with an angry cry 
of "out,” It bamshes into symbolic oblivion the object of its dis- 
pleasure News of tlus lamentable episode reached me m due 
time, and on the return journey 1 mamged to undo die damage 
by stopping at the same place, where ifac mliabitants gtaoously 
forgave the ongtnal oversight by counting me back mto favour. 
I bved in terror of little misunderstandings like that It was so easy 
to magnify them 

Once, I am glad to say, fate turned the tables upon one of my 
tormentors Ic liappened during the part of the schedule that 
>■ took me into die lumber camps of Western Amtndia. My guide 
was a Member of the State Lcgisbturc And with a vicwr to 
pleasing Jus constituents, he had privately arranged with the 
driver to halt die train at every httle statton, not only duniiE 
the day bac also throughout the night, m order that Jus fnends 
might have a chance to shake hands with me I was out of bed 
many times that night, and my temper was not improved when 
I discovered that the Solon was himself slipping off the tram at 
each stop to lead the crowds m thar calls for the Fnnee of Wales. 

However, unknown to the offioals aboard the tram, lieavy 
rams liad weakened die track. On a sharp curve my carriage 
left the rads 1 was sitang widi Admiral Halsey m my compart- 
ment As the wheels bumped mcnaangly over the sleepers, we 
braced ourselves foe the shock. Our carnage and the one just 
aliead toppled over on thar sides and slid down the embankment 
with a terrifying clatter. When the racket stopped, I found myself 
on my hack with most of the contents of the compart- 
majt,iDduding the Admiral, on top of me. Fortunately, neither 
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of US "was hurt, and we were^soon extricated dirough a window. 
We were congratulating ourselves upon our narrow escape whenj 
from the overturned car ahead, issued a cry for help. It was 
quickly traced to the todct; and, on being repeated, its author was 
identified as our scourge, the M.P. Stooping to listen to the 
piteous cries issuing from tlie up-ended toilet. Admiral Halsey 
permitted himself a rare smile. “If I had planned to square 
accounts ^vit]l diat old bhghter,” he growled, “I could not have 
done it better myself.” ^ , 

And so in numerous ways not to be surmised from a superficial 
reading of contcmponiry accounts, dais Imperial progress pre- 
sented me with its own pecuhar ordeals and trials. By the time 
I left Australia, half-killed by kindness, I was physically and, 
mentally at die end of my tether. 

During the homeward voyage I had much time for reflexion. 
The nature of my fife came for the first time into clear focus. No ^ 
one who has ever travelled the globe could have had more kind- 
ness showered upon liim dian I had had. Canada and the United 
States had almost convinced me diat die world was my oyster.^ 
But in New Zealand and Australia I had come to comprehend as 
never before the varied burdens of duty that lie upon a Prince of. 
Wales, imposing far greater mental and physical strains dian were 
generally appreciated at die time. Lonely drives dirough tumul- 
tuous crowds, the almost daily inspections of serried ranks of 
veterans, the inexhaustible supply of cornerstones to be laid, the 
commemorative trees to be planted, deputations to be met, and 
everywhere the sad visits to hospital wards, every step bringing 
me face to face with some inconsolable tragedy calling for a 
heartening word from me, and always more hands to shake dian 
a dozen Princes could have coped with — such was the substance 
of my official days. 

The progranmie was my master; I did my best to obey. Two 
days here, direc days there, any number of one-night stands — . 
much of die time I was like a man caught in a revolving door. I 
was a wayfarer rather dian a sojourner, and never really got to 
know any place well. Just as I was beginning to absorb a few; 
elementary &cts about some place and to know a few people, die 
itinerary would reassert itself: I would be obhged to move on. J 
One of my staff might remark at die end of a tedious day, “I ?at 
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beside a most interesting man at dinner to nigKt-~an old-timer 
wbo fougbt m tlie last I^on -war You ought to have a talk wth 
lum " feut more often tlian not, tficre ^vas no time, I followed a 
beaten track, and the opportunities to satisfy my own cunosity 
about what lay on eitliemdcwicfcwand far bccwccrL 
On October ir, a misty mommg, the Renoum steamed into 
I’ortsmouth harbour flying the Prmcc of Wales's Standard from 
tlicforc. We had been gone 2JO days had visited over 200 differ- 
ent toivos and places, and travelled by sea and land a total of 
nearly 46 000 miles. 



CHAPTER X 


‘'‘THE BRIGHTEST JEWEL” 


N 'ow followed a year in my own country, my first uninter-' 
rupted stay of more dian a few weeks since 1914. How- , 
ever, tliis respite from my travels was no holiday.- My ' 
public activities continued unabated, and between trips to various,, 
parts of the United Kingdom I took up fox-hunting enthusiastic-’ 
ally tliat winter. I began with the Pytchley hounds; and, as' my. 
horsemanship improved, I entered two of my best horses in poidt- 
to-point races and steeplechases. I won a race at the Household; 
Brigade meeting at Hawtliom HiU with my parents watching', 
firom the stand. Lord Stamfordliam, a keen rider liimself,.who; 
was widi tliem, congratulated me, remarking that, as T was'tlie 
first Heir Apparent to ride in a race, let alone ride a winner, hny^ 
jacket and cap should be. preserved under glass among Jthe 
memorabilia of Windsor Castle. “And,” he added; “I hope. Sir, 
that you "will not risk your neck in a steeplechase again.” ^ 

I remember the 1921 London season as one of the gayest ih iny 
memory. For one thing, full-dress uniform had been restored to. 
the Household Troops. The daily guard-mounting and die Kings 
Birthday Parade were carried out in red tunics and bearskin 'eaps, 
providing a relief firom die drab, wartime khaki. All society 
seemed to be en fete; and the Court, if with the more sedately. 
measured step of protocol, was in a gala mood as well. 

Despite the slump and the coal strike, this mood of gaiety- 
seemed to suggest an imminent return to something like pre-w'ar' 
stabihty. Most of the great houses in London, which had -been; 
turned into hospitals during the war, had meanwhile been'fefijrr; 
bished and once more opened their doors for a flourish of hospi- 
t^ty such as will never be seen again. That spring I went to p^ties^ 
it many of these fine houses, .where formal.dinhers were still 
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served on gold or silver plates by footmen in the fiimly livery 
w itli knee breeches, hue stocking, buckled shoes, and powdered 
hair. One of die most striking ofuicsc parucs was given by Lady 
Wimbomc at Wimbome House, in Arlington btrcct, where 
several hundred guests, including Kmg Alfonso XIII of Spain, 
danced under tlie dim romantic Lghtshed by diousands of candles 
m massive, bronze, rfort* cliandclicn 

The season was enlivened by a Scaw visit from Crown Prmce 
Hirohito of Japan, followed a little later by that of the Kmg and 
Queen of the Belgians One Icaturc of the latter \ isu was a bril- 
liant Court ball my parents gave at Uuckmgliam P-dacc at 
whicli they danced die ‘’quadrille*’ witli their Royal guests As 
Prince of Wales I took my part m tliesc official festivities But 
my attempts to show Hirohito die honours were largely defeated 
by Ins Ignorance of the English language and imnc oi Japanese 

That summer I was run down and my parents gave me a 
Jcctuce on the necessity of spamig m>$elf “You know, ni) dear 
boy,” my father said, “v ou tn to do too mucli ” Since plans for a 
tour of India by the Prince of Wales that coming cold weadicr" 
were already w cl! advanced. I could not help talang a bleak view 
of dus well-meant advice However, seeking rest and quiet, I 
joined diem presently at Balmoral, for the first time since 79*3, 
where the bracing air and die licaJihful days “on die hill * soon 
restored m> strength 

During these days my father talked to me at some Icngtli about 
India and how I should deport myself there My own knowledge 
of that great subcontinent — that "bnghtese jewel” m my father’s 
crown, and bnefly m mine, aaid destined to be lost from my 
brother’s — had been largely coloured by duldhood memories of 
the Kitmatgars wlio had pushed Qutcn Victoria’s whecl>cliajr, 
and the bearded SiUiS who Jiad marched in my grandfather’s 
Coronation procession, and more recently by die Indian troops I 
liad seen in the war. Now my fadicr told me agam about Ins 
cNpencnccs tlicre, fint when he toured die country' when I was 
omy eleven, and next when he returned in 191X to be crowned 
Kiag-Eiapcror at the great Coronation Durbar at DcUu Hun- 
rclf die least pompous of Monarchs, my fadicr had gamed m 
India a new conception of the Imperial r6lc and of the importance 
of elaborate display andpageantty mimprcssmg the Oriental mind. 
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“You seem to have evolved a new technique of your owti in 
die carrying out ofyour Commonwealth missions,” Jic said, “and, 
wliilc I do not altogether approve your informal approach, I 
must concede that you have done very weL But,” he continued 
in a sterner tone, “you must not forget diat India is entirely differ- 
ent from Canada, New Zealand, or Australia. What went down 
well with dw white people in those ditee Dominions will not go 
domi at all in India. You are to do exaedy as they tell you,” he 
concluded severely. “ They know best.” By “they,” I inferred 
diat my father meant die British civil and military authorities in 
India, into whose presumably safe and experienced hands I w'as 
soon to be delivered. 

It so happened that among the guests at Balmoral that Septem- 
ber was a distinguished, retired Indian Civil Servant, Sir Walter 
Lawrence, who had been my fadier’s Chief of Staff in India during 
the 1905 tour. Sir Walter had served in Afghanistan, Rajputana, 
the Sikh States of Punjab, and Kashmir, as well as being Private 
Secretary to Lord Curzon when he was Viceroy. His personal 
knowledge of India, its races, and its problems, was immense, 
“Go and talk to Walter Lawrence,” my father said to me one 
day, “he will bear out what I have told you.” Sir Walter described 
the complicated caste system and the position occupied in Indian 
life by the ruling Princes, while cxpoundhig at the same time his 
romantic theory that, under tlic aegis of Britain, all India 
should eventually come under princely rule. But the soundest 
advice he gave me was that 1 should attempt to learn enough 
Urdu to converse with as many Indians as possible and to enable 
me to make simple speeches. “I wnsh I had had the foresight to 
suggest the same thing to His Majesty your father years ago,” he 
said regretfully. 

At Portsmouth on October 26 1 boarded H.M.S. Rmoum once 
more. My old tutor, Mr. HanscU, now grown quite old, w^as on 
the dock to w'ave good-bye. In tlie late afternoon, with the crew 
fallen in and the band playing “Auld Lang Syne” against the 
booming of a salute of twenty-one guns, die battle-cruiser sailed. 
Tins time I was to be gone eight months; for die tour would 
f carry me beyond India to Jap.in, where I would return the official 
visit of Cro-wTi Prince Hirohito to England diat spring. Although 
I knew full well diat I was in for an arduous and exacting time, I 
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set out in a mood of eager aaucipatjon The East had alsvays 
iasamted me E\cri3nct my tour of dut)' in Egypt dunng the 
^var, I had longed to c^lore the lands that lay beyond the Jlcd 
Sea 

M> stafFhad mcansshile undergone some changes Ned Gngg 
had returned to politics, Claud Hanulton Iiad left me to join my 
Ether’s Household, and his place had been taicn by Xicutcnant 
die Honourable Bruce Ogdvy die son of Lady Airlic, one of my 
mother’s oldest friends and a lad^-m-waitmg There tvas also a 
new Chief of Staff, tlie Earl of Cromer — son of the brilliant pro- 
consul in Egypt dunng Qittcn Victoria’s reign As a member of 
the diplomaac semee Rowland Cromer lud served m Cauro, 
Tclicran, Si Petersburg and later m the Foreign Office Dunng 
the Tt*ar he had been aid^ to the Viceroy of India Lord Harduigc, 
and subscQuendy one of niv failier s Assurant Pnvaic Secretaries 
His knowledge of India had been fmdicr extended through his 
having accompanied the Duke of Connaught to Dciiu the vnntcc 
before Finally the Eimohh had a new capum the Honourable 
■Herbert (Jimm\) Meade a gallant and competent sailor, son of 
Admiral of the fleer die Earl of Clanv alliani wlio had com- 
manded the Fly mg Squadron when my fatlicr had sided round 
the w orld as a midsiiipman in the Bateliimu 

While the elaborate preparauons for my tour were being 
worked out bcr.vccn Wmtchall and Dcllu there remained the 
unanswered qucsrion Jjow would Mahaima Gandhi and hj$ 
radical Congress Party react to my visit • Would he try to spoil 
my show i In Gosemment arcics this sworn enemy of British 
rule, wnth hiS lom clotli, his spinmng-whecl, his fastmg, his public 
burmng of Bntish clodi, lus campaign of ‘non-co-operanon” 
with the Government of India, svas regarded as a siiuslcr if some- 
what ludicrous figure Under the Montagii-Cliclmsford reforms, 
inaugurated shortlv before, Indians had been admitted mto 
hmued paruapation m the govenunent, as a big step towards 
eventual but prcsunubly distant $clf-go%cmmcnt But, far from 
satisfying the mtionaLstic aspiraoons of the Indian pohncians, 
these concessions had been summanly bruslicd aside by Gandhi 
and lus follow ers He had m Ect already called upon his follow ers 
inBombayto$tagca“hartal — orstnke — ontlicffiiyorniy amvaT 
He Iiad ordered mem to remam indoors as a sign of protest and to 
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bedeck tlieir houses with black bunting, as evidence of their desire 
to be free of Britisli rule. So when, therefore, one warm Novem- 
ber morning, the Renown steamcdinto Bombay harbour, there was 
general anxiety among the British and Indian officials, shared by 
my staff, lest I be greeted with empty streets, insulting placards, 
and perhaps even incidents of violence. 

Next morning, wliile the sun climbed a cloudless sky and amidst 
the roar of a salute fired by the East Indies Squadron anchored in 
the bay, I landed at the Apollo Bunder, the famous Gateway of 
India. There stood die Viceroy, Lord Reading, in a white sun 
helmet and grey mormng coat, with the Star of hidia pitmed on 
Iris breast, presenting a grave study in Imperial protocol. With 
him was Sir George Lloyd, Governor of the Bombay Presidency! 
Behind them, aU in sliimmering silks and bejewelled pagaris, were 
arrayed the ruling Princes or dicir sons who were to be in atten- 
dance on me during my tour: the Maliarajas of Patiala, Jodhpur, 
Dholpur, Dahr, and Rutlaim; and the Nawabs of Bahawalpur 
and Palanpur. And beyond them the masses of Indians gathered 
to greet the “Shahzada Sahib” stretching as far as the eye could 
reach. A long red carpet led down to a pavihon topped by gilt 
minarets with the central dome emblazoned with the Royal coat 
of arms. To tliis pavilion I was conducted by Lord Reading, to 
find myself in a small ampliitlicatre where several tliousand people, 
European and Indian, were assembled on tiers of scats. Here I 
delivered a message from the King-Emperor, adding on my own 
behalf, “I want to know you and I want you to know me. . , .” 

Now came a State drive dirough tlie streets of Bombay. I rode 
in a horse-drawn carriage with a Kitmatgar holding a gold- 
embroidered umbrella over my head. The procession was colour- 
ful, with officers in full-dress uniform riding alongside the car- 
riage, and die sutdight flashing on the steel lances of the Governor s 
Indian mounted bodyguard. Happily Gandlii’ s hartal ivas only 
partially successful. Despite liis orders to his followers, there were 
diousands of Indians in the streets to watch me ride to Govern- 
ment House at Malabar Point. And there came from diem a 
, sound such as I have never elsewhere heard issue from human lips 
— ^not so much a cheer as an immense murmur of delight, punc- 
tuated by the rippling sounds of die hand-clapping that is the 
Oriental customary sign of approval. , < 
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To recount my doings during mj tlirce diW suy m Boratay 
and at near-by Poona would be tedious But t 6 c situation svas not 
lacking m tension As a result of his call to the natives to boycott 
my vuit, tlic Mahatma had surred up the hooligan element of 
Bombay, which began to terrorize tlie crov ds gathered m the 
streets to see me From Govenunenc House, one could hear the 
sounds of distant noting and occasional shots Be it said to 
Gandlifs credit that he tned to stop the disturbances by personal 
appeals to his followers But he was too late I as never certain 
in my own rmnd how the trouble began. Most of the fighting 
was, as usual communal stnfc bettveen Hindm and Moslems, but 
■apparently both sects attacked the Parsecs and Indian Christians, 
m what became a general int/te Street fighting broke out 
betvsecn the contending factions and tlie police had to fire on the 
mobs to restore order Yet, for all the uproar the only engage- 
ment of my scliedulc that was cancelled was a visit to a sotooI, 
vhicli ssas abandoned raiJicr than expose ilie cJuldrni to danger 

NotvviiJjstanding these onunous disturbances 1 now prepared 
to depart into die interior At Bombay my York House staff had 
been augmented by officers selected by die Viceroy, each of 
svhom liad had many years’ c.xperiencc of Indian affairs The 
first of these V, as niy Cluef Secrciarv Mr Geoffrey F de Mont- 
morency, a senior officer m die Indian Ctvd Service Of an old 
Huguenot family, he went to India m ipoj He ucts steeped m 
the lore of Hindustan and he spoke several dialects perfectly , 
under ha coaching Urdu became less of a my'stery Ijter he was 
appointed Governor of die Punjab, and is now a distmgualicd 
Fellow of Pembroke College. Camhndgc Another was 
Colonel Riven B Worgan, of the 20th Deccan Hone who 
became my Military Secretary In contrast to the scholarly and 
reserved Chief Secretary, Rixcrs Worgan was a dashing cavalry 
officer, who might liaxc galloped straight out of the pages of 
TCipImg He was always immaculately turned out and, if a tnfle 
pompous, was an ciglit-goal polo player and a very brave soldier. 
He u now dcad.a sad loss to awocid that to-day seems all too full 
of colourless men I believe that one of his last expenments was 
tojom a nudist coIon;v no doubt as an amused spectator, perhaps 
m searcli of the complete annthesis of the chcnslied trappings of 
his old regiment, His assistant was Lieutenant-Colonel C. O 
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Harley, of the Central'India'Horse/ .T^. and' slim. ahd ;ali^^ 
nonchalant in his approach to life. He : was of a piece .widi toldM '= 
Worgan, a polished product of the same cavali^.-ltfadition; ;In;' 
addition there was a doctor from tlie Indian Medical' Service, a ^ 
police officer, and two A.D.C.’s. Among the latter .w.as a’-gay,;' 
handsome Irishman, Captain Edward Dudley Metcalfe, pf.th’e' 3rd , 
Skinner’s Horse. Anotlter bold and accomplished horsemM,' h6i, 
had a sympathetic and understanding nature; during thbitoura; 
bond of friendsliip grew up between us, and on my inyitadoiiv 
“Fruity” Metcalfe left India with me to join my perrhanent staffs 
as equerry. Three years later he married Lady Alexandra GurzotiJi 
die youngest daughter of the former Viceroy. .■ ; V ! ' 

Including servants, my entire retinue numbered at least. oiic'r 
hundred Europeans and Indians. To transport this small army ; 
around hidia die Government protnded dirce trains — an elaborate 
special train for myself, my personal staff, servants, and baggage 
a pilot train for the Press and travelling post office; and die'durd', 
train for the landaus and carriage horses, which were used for the) 
Scaje entries into the cities on my itinerary. There were alsb . 
t%ycnty-five polo ponies, lent by the Indian Princes. An iilea of , 
the style in which I travelled may be judged from the fact' tHat h'd ,; 
matter where I was — ^whether in a Government House, a shbotihgi 
camp, the special train, or die marble palace of a ruling .Prince^ ; 
my postal address was simply “Prince of Wales’s Camp, Ihdi^’’ f .: 

Setting out from Bombay on November 20 with ;diis5,magTi' 
nificent railway caravan, I began an overland tour of hidia" diatj 
lasted for four months, and carried me approxiniatelyi,;ii,oqo.< 
miles. ^Eventually, in mid-February, I reached Delhi, where For a ,; 
week I was the guest of die Viceroy, Lord ReadingfatTlie.pldi. 
Viceregal Lodge. There I v.dtnessed a display of Inipcrial'.poiiip';, 
tmd splendour that is to be seen no more. All die liighmayai, ^ 
military, and civil officials of India, as well as all the, princely tylers, 
of the native States, assembled diere. A Viceregal atmosphere of / 
grandeur md magnificence touclied all thcproceedings-^eiipecially;// 
die .'State banquet and- ball, attended by 1,500. persons, yady die -; 
Viceroy Banked by liis scarlet-uniformed bodyguard /receiving - 
liis. guests. -rThe grandiose Imperial City of New'^Dellii was/dien;:;, 
like' Canberra-, an umrccognizable wilderness of unfinislied .btiild-. ;; 
in’gs/ahd empty. avenues. But I added there yet modief corncff;< 
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stone to my evcr-lcngtlicmng list, that of 'Kitchener College, 
mtendeiJ to be the “Sandhurst of India 

The case \vith which I moved about was an object-lesson in the 
technique of Bnudi organization in India, a masterpiece of ofTicul 
planning. Nothing important ever seemed to go wTong, nothing 
^vas ever left out. From one day to the next. Hollowed a precise 
and unalterable schedule, prepared montlis before If for example, 
the plan for my vuit to Bandore required that I should arnve at 
* tlicstanonat 8 30 a ra,inspca a guard of honour, dn\cm State to 
tlie Residency and receive an address of welcome tn roHfe, mspect 
a parade of troops and pensioners lunch at tlie Residency, take 
part in a polo game, attend a dinner at the Residency and a dance 
afterwaxm, departing from the staaon at 11 30 pm. — I would 
amve at Bangalore at the exact instant do exactly what the oflicial 
programme called for — notiung more noilung less Even the 
All-lndia Congress Party lurtals proclaimed m most of the ciacs 
of Bnnsh India on my itmcrary faded to interrupt the practised 
rhythm. 

Yet, for all that, Gandhi’s ominous shadow fell ofreo across my 
path, and especially in die native seaions of the swarming aties 
the struggle for the loyalucs of tlic masses seemed to me to be a 
bidding match between the Government oflndia 00 the one iiand 
and Gandiu on the other The Indians love a tamasha ** 'Wlutcvet 
thar feelings on the mjusaccs ofBncish rule, tlicy found it hard to 
resist the great public shows bemg organued in my honour In an 
effort to overcome simple curiosity and scatter the crosvds tlut 
otherwise would be hailed as proof of the loyalty of the Indian 
masses to the Dntish Raj Mthatma Gandhi and hii followers 
svent to ratlicf unusual lengths of uitimidanon and bribery 
Storekeepers along die routes of my procession were ordered to 
closo their shops, students to boycott their classrooms, and the 
rest to remain out of sight in thor homes The Parry men spread 
the rumour that the police Iiad been ordered to shoot any native 
who approached dicrouteofmyprocession It was even said that 
the Government would poison the food at the “feeding of die 
poor ” The dispensing of dus bounty was customary on the 
occasion of a visit by die Viceroy or by some other exalted person 
■Whenever it was procliumcj in my honour, Gandhi's hcuccnants 
would circulate a warmng amoi^ dbe natives that the &cc food 
*-s— <$• 
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had been poisonbd, adding a diabolical story in explanation. This 
stated in essence that, having been appalled and shocked by the 
evidences of widespread poverty, I had commanded the Govern- 
ment of India to remedy the conditions widiout delay and tliat 
the audiorities, embarrassed by my Royal command, had decided 
to eliminate hvmgcr at a stroke with a mass poisoning of die poor. 

The Government, I was pleased to observe, countered with 
certain material inducements of its own. At Lucknow, for 
example, I noticed trucks circulating through the streets with 
signs printed in Urdu saying; “Come and See the Prince and Have 
a Free Ride,” a form of enticement that never had to be employed 
when my fadier travelled about India. 

Only in two cities of the United Provinces, at Allahabad, an 
industrial centre, and at the sacred city of Benares, a centre of 
Hindu learning, on the Ganges, was the hartal visibly effective. 
Allahabad was dien the political stronghold of Gandhi’s chief 
lieutenant. Pandit Jawaharlal Neliru, later to be Premier of India; 
and the British audiorities, hoping to disorganize die boycott, 
had on the eve of my visit clapped Pandit Nehru and liis principal 
associates in jad. But as matters turned out, an opposite effect was 
produced. 

When on die appointed day I emerged from the train, in ffdl- 
dress uniform, and started off from die railway station m a State 
carriage, it was to be met in the native city by shuttered windows 
and ominous sdence along the troop-hned, deserted streets. It 
was a spooky experience. I attempted to maintain a rigid and 
majestic pose in the carriage in order to show that I had risen above 
die insult. But curiosity got the better of me; and, peering up the 
empty side streets, I was gratified to see peeking furtively round 
die comers of the blocks the heads of many Indians. 

However, this incident had an interesting aftermath — a sequel 
suggesting that, wliile Pandit Nehru had no doubt scored a 
victory over die Government, he was not yet master of the Hindu 
mind. Stationed at Allahabad was a battalion of die Black Watcli; 
and, as often happened, a polo game had been arranged in the 
afternoon between my staff and the regimental team. I was some- 
what surprised to be informed by the Governor of the United 
Provinces that, if it were still niy intention to play polo, he would 
have to call out some more police. 
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i” I asked "Do "jou crspcct trouble *” 

“Oa the contraiy. Sir,*’ he answered with a smile, “I have 
reason to beheve riiat there wtD bea tremendous crowd to tee j ou 
at die polo ftcld ” 

"Even after the success of the hartal tins morning t” 

"If anydung, because of it," die Governor went on; "Nehru 
succeed^ m making the population obey Imn dus morning, but 
lie can’t control zt uidcfimtdy. Sir Tlic xutives vnll do as they 
please from now on.” 

It was as tlic Governor had predicted Thousands of laughing 
Indians were massed along the side lines as I rode out to play. 
And to judge by die exated applause that greeted my every sliot, 
one might hat c dioughc tc was Pandit Nehru and not the Prmce 
of "Wales who was on the pony But, while 1 was stiU not so 
naive as to suppose diat the India won by CU\ c liad been saved 
through my exertions on the polo field of Allahabad, I was diere- 
after inclined to take w idi a gram of salt the newspaper accounts 
of hostile dcmomtnuom agamst die Bnusix Raj But in spue 
of the pleasure of die polo I was puanled and worried, as the 
following exchange of icitcfs vvidi my father indicates 


Nepal, The Pnnee of Wales’s Camp 
^ _ i6th Dec xpai 

Dearest Papa, 

WcB I must at once tell you that fm very deprcssixl about 
my work m British India as I don’t feel that I’m doing a scrap of 
good, in fact I can say that I know I am not Tlie mam reason for 
this is naturally the boycortmg of my visia to the various ones 
in Bntish India by die non-co-operators but another reason is the 
poLce . no one realises better than I do t3»t prccaunom have 
to be taken on a tour of dus sort- But I do assure you that 
they (the pohee) arc overdoing these precautions & diatdicj have 
the wind up unnecessarily. I’m the first to recognise what a 
splendid force die I P arc A have talked to &. congratulated many 
of the Bntish Officers & nanve constables. But the fact remains 
that by taking too great care of nw they aren’t helping me. I’m 
hardly ever crowed even to dnve through the bazaars & native 
quarters of die ones A the crowds if there are any lining the routes 
olrr Ahnwar ^auttSSTanrdvitds^ tt;gvssh,r-,intj' /lasyddu* 
sheep A guarded oy consables who face “outboard ’ (with their 
bacis to me) so as to W'atch diem. Such severe police tacucs can 
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scarcely be condusivc to encouraging even loyal natives to come 
& see & welcome the P. of W. can they; . ^ . 

Ever your most devoted son 
David 


Dearest Dawd, 


York Cottage, Sandringham, Norfolk 

Jan. 25th, 1922 


... I greatly regret that it [the situation in India] should have 
ch.angcd so rapidly for the worse since we were tlicrc only 10 years 
.ago. The War & tlic situaaon in Turkey & Montagu's reforms 
have no doubt produced the unrest whicii now exists. , . . 

... I quite understand tliat you arc depressed & discouraged by 
wbatyouhavc seen, in tlicw.aydiattl3c natives have boycotted you, 
in different places where they have been intimidated by Gandhi. 
But I assure you, in spite of it .all, you have done & arc doing good, 
work for die Empne Sc your visit is really giving great pleasure 
to die natives although they are not allowed to show it. Anyhow 
die Anglo-Indians have given you a splendid reception cvety- 
wlicrc & so have the Narivc States. The Prmccs arc all loyal & if 
tlicre was real trouble dicy would at once come to the assistance 
of die Govt, with all dicir troops, winch is quite a different 
situation to wliat it was before the Mutiny in 1S57. . . . 

Ever my dear boy, 

Yr. most devoted Papa 
G.R.I. 


Yet, \vhcncvcr I entered die territories of the narivc States, 

, Maliatma Gandhi’s menacing influence disappeared. There were 
diet! over five liundrcd of dicse native States, which in the aggre- 
gate contained onc-fifdi of die population of India, and embraced 
two-fiftlis of its area. The majority of diesc States were mere 
pert}'- cliicftainships; but some of them, such as Baroda, Gwalior, ' 
Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, and Mysore, were as large as 
countries. And the relative importance of die leading cighty- 
ciglit States was indicated by die number of gun salutes to wliich 
the rulers w^re entided on official occasions. 

Among these Indian autocrats, I found a way of life, almost 
feudal and sometimes 'barbaric, that had persisted for centuries, 
impervious to die growing uproar in British India. And there I 
enjoyed Oriental hospitality and sport such as I imagined ex- 
isted only in books. 
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Ai Baroda I found lUc old Maharaja to be a modem-min^d 
man who knew a (*ood deal about European muoiapal practicej 
and wlio had instaued the latest American plumbmg m ius white 
stucco palace One evening at Udatpiir in Rajputana, I came 
upon the warer palaces ofjagmandtr, lighted up by diousands of 
oiWamps. Ar Jodlipur I learned pjg-sackmg under the pracmed 
eye of tlic Regent, the gallant old Sir Pemb Sin^u wlioin I bad 
last seen dunng foe war The fimom Camel Corps inarched 
post me at Bikanir, where I sampled sand-grouse shootmg 

On arriving in Nepal to shoot tigers 1 learned tliat for s\k 
wTcks before m) arrival ten thousand Nepalese had laboured to 
clear the site for the camp and to build miles of roads In Mysore 
foe Mahanja showed me liow svild elephants were trapped and 
trained, and besides he could give me six up at squash rackets. 
The Maharaja Scindia of Gwahor proudly exhibited lus two 
duldrcn dressed in Uiaki uniform svhom he had named 
'George and Mary after my parents and in Patiala a tall 
Sikli Malianja sliowcd me a fleet of no fewer than ten Rolls-Ro) cc 
cars. In Kashnur where i Hindu dynasty dominitcd foe bves of 
three ind a half million Moslems devil dancers wound up an 
evening of lavish entettammem and I rode to bed on an elephant 

Outstanding among these rulers was the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
the largest native State m India His position foe reverse of that 
of the Miharaja of Kashmir, was that of being a Moslem ruler 
over Hindus, and he was supported bv British rifles from the near-by 
gamson at Secunderabad. Birdhkc in appearance he was reputed 
to be the nclicst man in the world Tlic Resident assured me tlut 
Ins palace v\ as honeycombed with secret hiduig-placcs for tons of 
gold, bushels of prcaous stones and paper rupees nmiy mdJiom 
orwhidi were allegedly destroyed by termites 

Yet, I was to find as more tlian one iravclJcr lias before me, 
that die truths about India arc elusive She remained a mvstery, 
flcctmgly perceived through an interposed layer of Bntisli officul- 
dora and pnnccly autocracy — crowds of natives cordoned off by 
troops and police, and toiUng figures mendlc^s fields seen from die 
window of iny tram Cunously, the thing about India that 1 
remember most to-fow was foe smell compounded of foe mynad 
odours of heavily perfumed flowenng trees and shrubs of foe sun- 
baked earth of Oriental spices andofbunungdung offoepun- 
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gent aroma of ghee in millions of cooking-pots, of domestic 
animals and humanity in the mass. This smell was more firagrant 
than ofiensive and pervaded everything. 

My contacts with the Indians were by and large limited to a 
succession of Royal progresses dirough the streets, a brief appear- 
ance at a “mela,” or native gathering, a formal conversation with 
a Hindu or Moslem poHtician, and distant waves of the liand to 
murmurous crowds. In the interludes between the pubhc spec- 
tacles to impress the native masses I would withdraw into one or 
another of die British Station communities for a round of official 
social life centred about a Government House or Residency. 
Here I would mingle •with die Cliief Justice, die General Officer 
commanding the troops, the President of the Legislature, the Indian 
CivU Service secretaries, regimental officers, inspectors of police, 
officials of the Indian Medical Service and the pubhc works 
departments, etc., and, of course, their wives. The precedence on 
the Station of these civil and military functionaries was regulated 
by a protocol so rigid diat it astonished even me. At dinner 1 
always sat next to my hostess, the Governor’s or the Resident’s 
wife — and on the other side I would invariably find the wife of 
either the Chief Justice or the General. Gazing do'wn the table, I 
would see die same faces disposed in the same places as the night 
before. I have but to shut my eyes to find myself again at one of 
those intermhiable Government House garden parties, so much 
alikejhat dicy might have been stamped like car bumpers hrom 
the substance of Station hfc. I can sec once more the long lines of 
advancing guests: the women in new print dresses, floppy hats, 
and long wdiite gloves; die men in grey tropical suits and pith 
helmets. And once more I see myself standing next to a pro'vincial 
Governor, shaking hands with one person while trying to catch 
at the same time, in preparation for the next, die whispered 
identification of the A.D.C. at my elbow. And as the scene 
materiahzes, there come floating into memory the strains of a 
regimental band, grouped under a banyan tree — the same band 
that would play lugubrious waltzes for almost exaedy the same 
people at the ball to be held in my honour that evening. ' 

Seen from this vantage-point, British power in India seemed 
then so solid, secure, and timeless. All diat has now been swept 
away, and I am glad to have seen the machinery of this miignificent 
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example ofEritishruIc sftB afwotk. In later years I was to hear the 
British adnunistratfoaoflndiadamncil even oy my own countr}'- 
mcn. And beyond qiiesrion dicrc was mucli in our oSldal 
attitude in India tliat had become outmoded; die "puJJa sahib/' 
witli Ins snobbery based on die authority of the old school tie and 
Ills veneration of manners, sport, and etiqucric, had become the 
butt of ribald jokes. Yet, underlying me superficial signs of 
privilege and luxury were die strict code of duty and the sense of 
sclf-dcdication that have characterized British stewardship ofsub- 
jea populations. Tlic officers of the Indian Army and the Indian 
Civil Service were dedicated to an unwearying trusteeship; many 
of tliem still represented tlie third and even fourtli generation of 
their family to have served m India. Tlicy bore all the responsi- 
bilities — for guarding the frontier, puttuig down nets, allcviatmg 
famines, and eradicating plagues — and all too often, through no 
fault of tiicir own, the resources at theu disposal w ere inadequate. 
Tliey, too, deplored the contrast between Uie excessive wealth of 
the ruling Pnnccs and the aby'smal poverty of the masses tliat so 
appalled die casual traveller. What u remarkable is not that they 
failed to eradicate India’s coundcss problems, but radier that they 
were able to do so much. The more I learned about the Bntisa 
system m India, for firom finding tt rcprelicnsible or discreditable, 
tlie more I came to recognize it as a vast acliicvcmenc. The im- 
plantation of die rule of law and justice in a previously oppressed 
community' and the slow tcadung of the technique of adminisira- 
don throughout a teeming land that might otherwise ha% e shppcd 
into die anarchy of China — all these w ere part of the now hide- 
remembered Bntuh contribution to India. 

Since my father had impressed not only the native Princes but 
also his own coimtrynicn in India with his skill at ogcr-shooting, 

1 was anxious to m^e my mark m the field of horsemanship. A 
lucky opportumty unexpectedly presented itself during the last 
days of my tour, at the Kadtr pig-sockmg contest, which m those 
days attracted the boldest and hardest ndets in India. Bcuig a keen 
rider to hounds and living already had my first exdtmg taste of 
pig-sdeking, I had been eager to try my lu^ m diis famous com- 
pedadn. Unfortunately, my sdicdulc prevented my arriving at 
the meet until the last diy, too late to compete for the Kadir Cup 
itself However, there remained to be run in the afternoon a 
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point-to-point race for liglitweighthog hunters; and asympatlietic 
artillery officer offered me a ride on his horse, Bombay Duck. ' 

On learning of tins, die senior members of my staff" tried to talk 
me out of riding in die race, protesting diat I stood a good cliance 
of injuring myself, with consequent dislocation of the remaining 
part of die tour. The itinerary, however, was almost completed; 
and I argued that, unless I were so unlucky as to break my neck, 
there was sufficient time between then and the next important 
engagement for adequate convalescence. In the end I had my way.' 

The course was nearly four and a half miles long, over rough 
country, traversed by deep nullahs, or ditches, and covered with 
tall grass called jhow. Elephants served as the markers. Although 
the course was completely strange to me, it was fortunately 
famihar to Bombay Duck, who had won this same race once 
before. A post entry, I started out against a field of ten. The most 
I hoped for was to be able to complete the course without falling. 
But, after Bombay Duck had taken several formidable nullahs in 
his stnde, I grew bolder and began to pass the other horses. The 
last obstacle was a nver. By the time I came to it only two riders 
remained ui front of me. One of them was accounted for when 
Ins horse stumbled in the stream and he was thrown into the water. 
That left only one; and, gettmg out my whip, I passed him half- 
way up the bank on the other side. News of tliis victory spread 
quickly through the Army cantonments and tlic princely States, 
where horscmanslup was highly esteemed. I had the feeling there- 
after that I was looked upon as somethmg more than a mere Royal 
figurehead. 

One unexpected effect of my visit was to bring Maliatma 
Gandhi into the open. As my tour progressed, his attacks upon 
British rule mcreased in violence; muffled though they were by 
the boom of saluting guns, the hum of conversation at the garden 
parties, or the thunder of horses’ hooves on the polo fields, I could 
hear the gathering uproar. This outward clash between the Indian 
nationalists and the British Government was accompanied by an 
equally mtense but concealed struggle witliin the Government of 
India itself over the most effective method to pursue in dealing 
with Indian demands for independence, to which British pohey 
^ was committed. 

" This conflict raged around the new Viceroy, Lord Reading. A 
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bnllwnt lawyer and fowncriy a Liberal polmcnn, Jjc had been 
senr to India a fw months beftwe my amval to liinhcr tlu: 
Montagii-Cbclmjford reforms He had earlier been Lord Chief 
JusnccofEnglandanddunngrheWorld Wtraspcoal ambassador 
to the Unit^ States But despite these high attainments, his 
appointment had chilled many of the older Bntish Indian officials 
to die marrow In die past, the ^^cero^’s had miially been men of 
aristocratic descent drawm fiom wlut used to be desenbed as die 
ruling class — men hkc Lord Elgin, whose earldom went back to 
the reign of Charles I, and Lord Mmto a gallant Scots Guardsman, 
wlio was the envied possessor of a neck that had been broken m 
die Grand National, ‘Whatescr their politics the Viccro)'S had 
adapted themselves to the doctrines of autocratic jusdcc with 
which the Indian Civil Servicx backed bv the Army had run 
India for two ccnnines Lord Reading was tJie son of a London 
merchant and ship broker a aKutnsnncc that was deplored by 
nwny of die old school both cjnl ind mdictrv, as an uniiappy 
f droarrare fhani rite avdfcton dwf htJ pres tousJj hnitced thedioice 
of^Viccrojs to the scions of noble famdjcsof anaent hncige On 
top of tills the new Viceroy had unwittingly offended the sensi- 
bilities of ultn-conservattvc elements of the Bnnsh eommumty 
by proudly telling one of Ins tirst audiaices in India— no doubt 
to reassure die Indian polmciins that dicir aspurations would be 
judged b) an understanding mind— tliat when he fint came there 
somefortj jears before it was as a seaman While the producing 
V of such crcdaitials would undoubtedU have made a lavourabfc 
impression in the Umted Sutes or Amtraln for example, the 
elfect upon the Stitions nor to mention the ruling Pnnccs, \vns 
quite the opposite “It is not his liaving come to India as a com- 
mon seaman due niarters.” a certvn bd) etpluncd to me, * but 
w hy did he have to rermnd us of it t” 

This happened nearly tliurt^ years upa. and the bdy was then 
quite old. One can only hope that her staisibilines were spaicd 
the shock of the Transport flousc attitude towards the chenshed 
Indian Civil Scmcc traditions When tlic Socialists came into 
power in Britain m 1945, a former Trade Union offiaal was 
appointed Governor of one of the three Prcsidcnacs On amvmg 
at his post, this new Gov emor sought to ingratute himself m lus 
uov cl surroundings by taking a whole book from Lord Reading’s 
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tentative leaf. “I understand that my predecessors were all 'toltsV 
he said, “who knew all about shootin’, huntin’, and fishin’. Well 
having been a railway worker, I had no time for sports; but I car 
tcH you a lot about hootin’, shuntin’, and switchin’.” 

British dominance in India was tlie product of tw’^o hundrec 
years of war, work, and wisdom. Had anybody tried to pcrsOadi 
me as I left Karachi, vnth a regimental band on die quay crashinj 
out “God Save die King,” diat all diis would be lost in mi 
lifetime, I would have put the man down as a lunatic. - 

Yet, the circumstances attending the recent winding up o 
British rule in India under die Viceroyalty of Lord Mountbattei 
caused my mind to flash back to my tour in 1921-22, on wliid 
Dickie was one of my naval A.D.C.’s. Aldiougli he had scared^ 
ridden before, he was determined to learn to play polo, and hi 
initial appearance on a pony startled the Indian cavalry officer 
and my staff. But Dickie was nodiing if not analytical; and un 
daunted by liis inexperience, he persevered. It was my imprcssioi 
at the time diat liis interest in die manifold problems of India wa 
confined to diat part of the comitry bounded by the white board 
of polo fields. However, not so many years were to* elaps 
before he was to be established in the Viceroy’s House at Nev 
Dellii, engaged in die process of liquidating the immeasurabl 
Imperial trust he and I, each in our own way, had endeavoure( 
to defend in our youth. 

From Karachi, I proceeded in the Renown, with stops at Ceylon 
the Malay Peninsula, and Hong Kong, to Japan, arriving a 
Yokohama on April 12. 

The Prince Regent, Hirohito, with a host of other' Princes 
officials of the Imperial Household, the Cabinet, and admirals an( 
generals, met me at die railway station in Tokyo; die streets wer 
sohdly lined for miles by schoolcliildren holding stiff paper flags 
bowing rhythmically, and shouting “Banzai” in unisor 
Mystery surrounded the Hfe of the Mikado, the Prince Regent’ 
father. He never appeared; it was said that he yzas mad and wa 
kept locked up in a room at die Palace. 

Altogether I remained in Japan nearly four weeks. The cere 
monial obhgations of my visit were for the most part discharge 
in 'the capital, and diereafter I was able to travel more freely abor 
die country. The suspicion with which the Japanese were the 
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indincd to regard foreigners was appatcntl) lifted in my ease, tny 
offiaal hosts seemed eager to show me whatever I vvishcd to see 
although tltcjr graaousness did not cefend to an invitation to visit 
(heir warships, about whicli Dickie Mountbatten as ayoung naval 
officer Tiad advanced a few hopeful uiqmncs 

While my coimtt) men had played a leading rdlc m tlic ongmal 
industrialization of Japan evidences of rising Amencan influence 
were also visible— -most conspicuously m the knuckles of the 
Minister of Foragn Aflfairs Count Uchida, One night at a 
banquet I noticed that these parts of hjs fingers were knobby and 
mallormcd I asked him out of curiosity what had happened to 
them ‘ Oh," he answered proudly, I hurt them playing base- 
ball while in college in America 

My visit to Japan was furtlict memorable for the golf game 
dut I played with Prince Regent Hitohno — surely one of the 
most renutkabie encounters between representames of die East 
and West since Marco Polos visit to the Celestial Kingdom. 
Prince Hirohito's ofaservanons whde m London the year before 
had apparently persuaded him that golf was our national game 
Wlicn therefore he suggested one afternoon m Tokyo that I 
diould seek respite from the rounds of official engagements by 
rclasang on the golf course I eagerly accepted Itwastobeafbor- 
wme Pnnee Hiroluto Admiral Halsey alow handicap Japanese 
player, and myself Prmce Huohuo showed up at die Komazawa 
Club wearing a cap and plm-fours It all appeared to be perfectly 
nonnal until the Pnnee took his turn at the tee. Then widi no 
visible signs of impatience or humihation he fanned several times 
And when at last he succeeded m driving die ball down die 
fiurway, he beamed ■w^dl pleasure 

The Admiral and 1 exchanged glances It was plain to both of 
us that our host had never played the game before Here was the 
vaunted courtesy of die Onent at its best Etiquette demanded 
from us an equally considerate response By design 1 developed 
a disastrous hook. The Admiral was almost never on the fairway, 
either He also kept the score It suggests a remarkably close 
match. 

However. Prince Hirohito gincdy rc_gamcd "face” m another 
test of skill in which he was more practised. He took me into die 
Imperial gardens behind die palan one day to show me how to 
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catch ducks wuth long-handled nets. He was as deft and quick as 
I was clumsy. I did not slhne that afternoon. 

My staif and I rejoined the Renown at Kagoshima on May 9. 
The homeward voyage was not widiout incident or interest. 
We stopped diree days in Mamla, capital of the Plnlippines, then 
a dependency of the United States. I was the guest of the Governor, 
the famous General Leonard Wood, an able, highly respected, 
and likeable man who was to some extent in poKrical exhe. I still 
carry a scar from Manila. In a polo game between my team from 
the Renown and a U.S. cavalry regiment, my right eyebrow Was 
laid bare by a hard-struck ball — an injury that necessitated three 
surgical stitches and a shot of tetanus antitoxin. The cure, firom 
my point of view, was worse than the wound : it produced a 
burnmg rash, a sleepless night, and marred to some extent ar 
otherwise enjoyable stay. 

By tlien I had seen about as much of the East as one mind 
could possibly absorb. But more calls had to be made: Britisl: 
Nortli Borneo, tlie island of Penang off Malaya, and the nava 
base of Trincomalce. 

A sweltering passage across the hidian Ocean in the monsoor 
brought the Renown mto the Red Sea; and, as she made her wa) 
slowly through the Suez Canal, I went on by train to Cairo tc 
pay my respects to King Fuad, father of tlie present Monardi 
Tlie British protectorate over Egypt had just been terminated, anc 
he liimself had just been proclaimed King. But the Egyptiar 
nationalists were agitating for the evacuation of the British occu- 
pation forces, and relauons between the two countries wen 
strained. My visit was therefore intended to soothe Egyptiar 
sensibihty. 

The audience witli the King took place at die Abdin Palace. 1 
was accompanied tliere by the High . Commissioner, die lat( 
Field-Marshal Lord Allenby. The approach to the Monarch: 
presence was made dirough endless, ornate, mirrored hahSj ove: 
miles of parquet floors on wliich our uniform spurs clanked anc 
jmgled. My conversation uith the King was one of the most dis- 
concerting I had ever experienced. Owing to an unfortunat 
impediment in his speech caused by a duroat wound suffered in hi 
thirties, his voice under die stress of nervousness or excitemen 
emitted unintelligible sounds diat resembled nodiing so much a 
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the harJ. of a dog My vstious 4 onvcKation-d gambits svere un- 
rc%v3rdcd,svhatc\er King Fuad wished to convey to me was lost 
m the staccato bursts from hw throat. lord Allcnby, to whom this 
was no new experience, snt rigid and serious m his chur hstemng 
nttcntivcly, as if he were pondering ind absorbing the weighty 
things being discussed 

On June 20 Eddystonc hghdiomc dirust its white tower out 
ofa cdin sen and showed the way into Plymouth Sound I had 
been gone nearly eiglit months and liad tra\(.lled by sea and land 
nearly 41,000 miles 

By custom die Priacc of Wales was expected on his return 
ffom official Overseas missions to make a public report on his 
travels at a great banquet at Guildhall as the guest of the Lord 
Mayor This I had already done after my first two tours in die 
presence of their architect die Prime Minister Mr Llovd George 
Tins tliird one was meinorablc for die fchcitous speech with 
xshich he welcomed me home— Ins last offioal act before he 
retired for ever from office 

2 have the honour to propose the toast Hu Royal Hjrjbjieis 
the Prince of Wales I regret that so important a toast should 
have fallen to tlie lot ot a transient althoucli a duembanassed 
phantom but it u a great pleasure to me to have to propose it. 

] dnnk my colleagues and myself caw gner His Iloyal Highness 
111 the words of the dying gbiUators ni t\ u sah t miu 
Whatever our feeling for him was before he went to India it 
B deeper texlay It was a high act of statesmanship earned 
through with inimitable gifts of grace of tact and of a drawing 
attachment which is so very much his dominant charactcnsac 
More dun that, tt was a lugh act of courage earned through w iih 
faiildcss nerve Tlierc were many who doiibrcd the wisdom of 
tile visit. There was no one who was not anxious about die visit, 
There were diffiailucs there were menaces there was an at- 
mosphere vvlucli gave great concern to everyone He went there 
widioutfcar He vvnit ladpoutably at the call of duty, and wlnt- 
cver the Umpire owed to him before K owes to him a debt which 
It can never repay to-day 

I am proud that the last offanal function of my Premier- 
ship IS 10 propose as I do now, the health and prosperity of His 
Royal Highness the Pnnee of Wales. 



CHAPTER XI 


MY FATHER AND THE 
“BRAVE NEW WORLD” 


A LTHOUGH tlie intervals between these tours allowed me to 
L\ resume my life in my own country, travelling constituted 
JL ^my principal occupation between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty-one; and I learned, as others have learned, diat a rolling 
stone has difficulty in coming to rest. The younger countries 
overseas had taught me newer and firecr ways. I had become 
accustomed to being pretty much on my own, to running my 
ow show. To submerge myself afircsh, therefore, in tlie grave, ' 
(unliurried, unchanging ways not only of the Court but of 
ordinary life meant for me no small readjustment. 

Meanwliile, certain events had altered the family’s structure, so 
homogeneous in my childhood. Wliile I was in India, my sister 
Mary had married an older man, Lord Lascelles, and with easy 
grace had become the cliatelaine of his coirntr)’' home in York- 
slrire. In 1923, my brodrer Bertie had married the daughter of a 
Scottish carl, Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, who had brought into 
die family a lively and refresliing spirit. Harry was serving in the 
Army as a subaltern in the lodi Hussars and was embarked upon 
a professional military career; George, a Heutenant hi the Royal 
Nav)^ was away on foreign stations a good deal. 

It was especially in my relations widi the family that I rcahzed 
how much my outlook had clianged. My life had become one of 
contrast and commotion; whereas order and perfection ruled my 
father’s. Llis seasonal migrations were as regular as the revolving 
planets: at Sandringham in January for the end of the pheasant- 
shooting season; dien to London in February for six months of 
official and social engagements, with peregrinations to Windsor 
for Easter and again hi Jxnie for Ascot Week, and to Newmarket 
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for tbe Jockey Chib race nicewigs, djcn fo Cowes at the cud of 
July for the Ro)'ai Yadit Squadcott Regatta, dien north to Bal- 
moral during August and September for the grousc-shooung and 
dccr-stallong , tlicn back to London in October for three months, 
uuctrupted by journey’s to Sandringham for the partridge and 
pheasant shoots, and finally the family gathering tliere for 
Christmas. 

As the years wore on, my parents departed less and less from 
this fixed orbit, winch through unchanging repetition took on the 
authonty of tradition Wlicn they did, it was to honour the 
houses of a few noble farmhes where die proprieties of their 
generation were defended to die last and wnctc vouth walked 
wanly 

Because my father was himself a simple man, the legend grew 
diat Ins life vm simple, too But it was simple only m that, by 
contrast with my grandfather’s more greganous cosmopohtan 
ways, my father preferred Ins good nmes at home His pnvate 
mtercsts centred upon lus family, Jus shooting his sailing, and hss 
Stamp collection, one of tJic best in the world, his small circle of 
fhends was as fixed and constant as Ins habits Houcicr, that u 
not to suggest that my father lived under a Spartan regune. He 
would never have clioscn to sleep, for example, as die old 
Bmperor Franas Joseph of Ausmadid onmironbed Ondiecon- 
trary, I knew no one who hked his comforts more, sa% e perhaps 
myself E% erytiung about him was alw-iys of the best — his clodics, 
Ins fine hammer guns by Piudcy, his food ins stationery, lus 
agarette cases by Fabcrgd (the famous jeweller of die rmpenai 
Russian Court), die presents he gave to his fnends 

My fadicr’s life yns a masterpiece m the art of wcll-otdcrcd, 
unostentatious, elegant living No matter die place, no matter the 
occasion, perfection pcr\ aded every detail. The shooting lunclics 
served in a tent m the field at Sandringham were prepared ivith 
the same expert care by the chef as the fine banquets set before 
crowned heads at Wmdsor Casde or Buckingham Palace. And 
the approach of die head gamekeeper widi die game card to my 
fadier's seal at table, after the morning’s bag was counted, was as 
solemn and gras c as dial of an ambassador presenting Ins letters of 
credence. Nothing ever seemed to be forgotten, nothing ever 
seemed CO go wrong The secret ofall this smoodi perfection, an 
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old courtier once explained to me, was the system of having the 
equivalent of a man and a half for every job. 

It was to be seen at its best at Windsor in June during the 
four-day Ascot race meetings. It was my parents’ custom to 
entertain a large house-party of some tliirty people; and die old 
Castle would turn almost gay as the guests arrived. Every day at 
noon die King and Queen with dicir guests drove in open landaus 
through Wmdsor Great Park to the course. Each carriage was 
drawn by four horses with bcwngged postdions in the special Ascot 
livery — red jackets, black velvet hunting caps, white buckskin 
breeches, and top boots. Tliis colourful scene has been brilliantly 
depicted by Sir Alfred Munmngs in a striking picture hanging in 
the Casde. 

The spontaneous ovation accorded my parents as the brilliant 
cavalcade trotted past the stands was always a gratifying experience 
for the members of dieir family. 

The order of one of these processions as set forth in The Times 
may be of interest in givhig some idea of the composition of one 
of diese Windsor Castle parties for Ascot Week : 

c 

First Carriage; The ICing, the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Duke of York. 

Second Carriage; The Duchess of York, the Marchioness of 
Worcester, Viscount Lascelles, and die Duke of Roxburghe. 

Third Carriage; The Duchess of Roxburghe, the Duchess of 
Pordand, the Duke of Portland, and die Marquess of Crewe. 

Fourth Carriage: The Marchioness of Hartmgton, the Countess 
of Mar and Kclhe, the Marquess of Worcester, and the Marquess 
of Hartmgton. 

Fifth Carriage; The Countess of Granard, the Dowager 
Countess of Airhe, the Earl of Mar and Kellie, and the Earl of 
Granard. 

Sixth Carriage; Viscountess Ednam, Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh, tlie 
Earl of Durham, and Lord Revektoke. 

Seventh Carriage; Lady Joan Vemey, the Hon. Ursula Lawley, 
Lord Colebrooke, and Viscount Ednam. 

But I shall always remember the dinners at the Casde during 
that week. A few seconds before 8.30 my father and mother with 
the odier members of the family present would down 
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the comdor towards the Green Drawing !Rooin At die door wo 
wotild be met hy the Master of the Household, who as he backed 
across tite ilircsnold -would bow tlic King and Queen in The 
ladies m cvenuig govms and sparidmg jewels formed a qiiartcr- 
arcle on one side of die room The men were similarly dnwm up 
on the other The King Ins sons afcwcloscfnends and members 
of the Houscliold would be m the Windsor uniform The rest of 
the men would he m black taiWcoats All would wear hi-e- 
brecdics Wluie my mother sfiooL hands with the men my 
father w ould repeat tlie same formaht) witli the curtsjnng women 
Then tile man svho had been commanded to sit on m> motlier s 
ncht would bow and offering her his nrm escort Ivcr to the nbL 
whil'* the strains of God Save ilic king issued fr im a grille ui 
the dining room behind wlncli was conccaltd a Guards string 
band that placed during dinner 

One c\cmng the gilt scr\uc would he used on the next an 
equally magnificent siKcr one The courses would be served by 
pages in blue hvery and (ootmm in scarlet Occasionally above 
the soft music’my tatlier s voice w ould rumble out in ipptecution 
of some amwsuig storv or in disapproval ot some irem of gossip 
that had just been contided to Kim At the end of dinner which 
never lasted more tlun one hour my mother would catch my 
fathers eye as a Sign:! tliat she was ihmit to leave widi die ladies, 
•nie latter as they withdrew would each curtsy to my father 
Tlicn he would mouon to Uvo of the men to nkc the empty 
chairs beside lum Over the port coflec and liqueurs the 
day s taang and ciurctit politics would be discussed Mj fadicr 
never sat more than twenty minutes — there was barely time to 
smoke even die shortest agar Abruntly as if controlled hy a 
hidden time-clock, he would nsc mdVad his guests back to the 
Green Drawing Room to join mv modicr At it o clock as if by 
macic the company would resume the same half-arcic in which 
we bad found thcni the ladies on one side the men on the otlwr 
Bidding their guests good mght my pircncs would withdraw 
widi the members of the Royal Family The door would dose 
Silently behind us The cveno^ was over 
Only once did I observe even a slight disruption in the solemn 
sequence of one of these evenings Tiic string band that, as I liave 
already said, played softly chrot^ouc dinner, occupied a small 
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chamber — almost a cubby-hole — off the dining-toom. One un- 
usually warm June evening on her way out my mother was moved 
to express to the bandmaster her pleasure over the rendering of 
one of her favourite pieces. Opening the door into the chamber, 
she peered mside. A second later came a gasp, and my mother 
was heard murmuring consoling sentences. When she reappeared, 
she seemed upset and beckoned to the Master of tire Household as 
she contmued into the drawmg-room. It was some time before 
the reason for tliis slight commotion was divulged to the rest of 
the party. Beliind the grille my mother had discovered a veritable 
Black Hole of Calcutta — a windo\yless, airless chamber in wliich 
the bandsmen in their tightly buttoned tunics sat drenched in 
sweat and half-fainting in their chairs. 

“Is it always as warm as tliis?” my modier had asked. 

“Not always. Your Majesty,” was the honest response. 

Sumptuous as was the scale of entertainment, life at Windsor . 
for young people was a trifle overpowering, to say the least. 
Nothing was lacking but gaiety; and the abrupt ending of the 
evening at ii would leave us subdued and at a loss. One evening 
my brothers and I were emboldened to try to enliven die atmo- • 
sphere for die younger members of the party. We had arranged 
widi the band to wait for us in the Green Drawing Room. When 
my parents had gone to bed, we returned; the rugs were rolled ' 
back; and the musicians, more famiHar with classical music and 
martial airs, made an earnest attempt to cope with outmoded fox- 
trots, wliich were as close as they could come to jazz. But our 
efforts to be gay were a failure. The ancient walls seemed to 
exude disapproval. We never tried it again. 

No other man that I ever knew was more content with his mvn 
mode of life dian was my father. He was already diirty-five years 
old when Queen Victoria, whom he revered, died. His habits, 
tastes, and views reflected the era when his grandmother ruled 
over the British Empire and the British aristocracy stood admired 
and envied throughout the world. The first rending of the social 
fabric by the Liberal politicians in liis father’s reign had filled him 
with foreboding. But tlie acceleration in change, brought on by ^ 
the war^ shaking the foundations of convention, almost outraged 
him. It would not be correct to say that he rejected the twentieth , 
century. It was only that he was determined to resist as much of 
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it as Ijc coiJd. How often ilid I iicar him say, “Well, v.c never 
did ilut in tlic oiden days.” 

In January, 3924. tire Conservative Government fell; and my 
father, dialed by the comtitutfon with forming a new one, stmi- 
moned to Buckingham Pabce tlic labour leader, Ramsay Jvlac- 
Donald, 'uho had begun life in a thatched cottage m a Scottish 
fishing village. Hoping for the best but troubled, he confided to 
the diary that records every day of Ins hfe. “I Jiad an hour’s talk 
with him He impressed me very much, he wishes to do the right 
thing. To^ay 23 years ago dear Grandmamma died, I wonder 
what she would hav'e thoughrofa Labour Gos'cmmcnt’" 

While my father could have had lutie doubt as to wliat she 
would have tliought, he was in considerable doubt as to Itow the 
Soaahst leaders would conduct themselves towards Imn in tiicu 
new role of Ministers of the Crown Many of diem, m tlieir 
youtli, liad publicly scoffed at die Monarchy And my father was 
not only apprehensive that some of his new Ministers niiaht re- 
fuse to participate m the State ceremonies, hut he also had some 
pounds forbchevmg tliai they might even refuse to w car at Court 
the’offiaal uniforms that were de n^ucr/r Fortunately Mr Mac- 
Donald proved to be a reasonable nun. the new Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet m due course nude their debut at Court colour- 
folly dad in the uniform of Mimstcrs of die Crown — a blue, 
gold'braidcd tail coat and white kncc-brecchcs with sword — a 
courtesy that went for to reassure my father 

The dungs diat my father found wrong with the “Brave New 
World” would have made a long list, at the head of whidi he 
would almost certainly have put what was coming to be known 
as the “new woman.” His distaste for die extreme styles aficeted 
by the emandpated flapper led to an amusing inadcnt one after- 
noon at Windsor. A group of women were sightseeing on 
the tcnacc below the Royal Apartments. My father, peering 
down from the windows, suddenly cried out: “Good God, look 
at those short slircs; look at that bobbed hair.” These scornful 
comments delivered in his resonant voice earned out across the 
terrace. My mother homed to the window; a moment later the 
King fell silent and svas seen to wididraw. 

He disapproved of Soviet Russia, painted fingernails, women 
who smo^d in public, cocktails, fovolous hats, Amcncan jazz, 
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and tlie growing'* liabit of going away for week-ends/ * Wliile 
shared my fathers mistrust of Communism, I -couldn’t see any 
tiling glaringly reprehensible about the others. Our differini 
views on these and related trends of my generation not unnatural!) 
made for occasional misunderstandings between us. 

I think I can say in all humility that I have come to understanc 
my father better since those days. Now, to my surprise, I discovei 
myself standing in relation to the new war-fostered generation ir 
much tlie same position as he stood to mine in the early 1920’s. 
He was then fifty-six years old and disappointed tliat tlie W'ay o: 
life w^liich he had knowm before the First World War had no 
returned. I am the same age to-day; and, having lived the mosi 
active part of my life between the two wars, I now find myseli 
regretting the pushing aside of many things I knew and under- 
stood. And just as I once found myself thirty years ago as a youne 
man at variance with my more consen^ativc father, so I now fine 
myself unable to agree whtli some of the political ideas held by ni) 
young fnends. It is not tliat I fear change, for I have never beer 
reactionar)'. What I fear, and what I now realize my fathei 
always feared, was violent cliangc, change that ivould sweep awa) 
fundamental and hard-bought tilings. 

But mine was a generation of evolution, and my exalted posi- 
tion did not inalce me immune to the stirrings. On the contrar)i 
1 was full of curiosity, and there were few experiences open to : 
young man of my day that I did not savour. I used to say tliat ] 
liked to tr)’- evcr)'^diiug once, and diere was plenty for me to tr)', 
I rode in steeplechases; I went to night-clubs. If I worked hard, ] 
also played hard. 

My own Household had meanwhile been reinforced by thf 
addition of a gallant and charming Grenadier Guardsman, 
Brigadier-General G. F. Trotter, known to his friends-^and I iieva 
knew a man who had more — simply as “G.” His post was that ol 
my Assistant Comptroller, which unplied that he assisted Admira 
Halsey. But “G’s” and my association went beyond liis ostensible 
duties. Although more than twenty years older than I — ^he had losi 
liis right arm in the Boer War while I was stdl in the nurser)' — he 
became my constant companion in die things pertaining to the 
lighter side of the Princely role. If I had learned constitutional 
history from Sir William Anson at Oxford and Imperial politics 
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from Ned Gri^, I suppose I learned from “G" Trotter tlut life 
should be hve^ to die uiU 

But, tf liS. could be Ii\ cd to the full, it had m m\ ease to be li% cd 
•within certain stnet rules Andno other person of Ro^al birth that 
I ever encountered seemed to blend in Ins own character such a 
tolerant understanding of human mturc combined s\ith a rigid 
sense of duty as my great-uncle, the Dube of Connaught Bom 
in iSjo and therefore fifteen \cars older than m> father, he was 
Queen Victom’s tiurd son Tlic "Iron” Duke of Wellington was 
ore of his godfathers and was present at hts chnstcnmg With 
such a beginnmg, it was destmed tliat lie should follow an Amay 
career Educated at Woolwich he later served m the mfantry 
and the cavalry and saw scmcc m Canada and Eg^pt and as a 
General Officer in India Although he was csaitually made a 
Field-Marshal, it "was a matter of personal disappointment to lum 
that he never attorned m the prime of his htc tlic command of the 
BnnsK Army During the early part of the First World War he 
was, as Govcmor-GciicraJ an imporranr iniluencc in Canada’s 
great contnbution to tlac Empire s forces 
"Uncle Arthur lud of course been a tc\etcd figure of my child- 
hood However, I did not really begm to appreciate his steeling 
qualities until I entered public litc He was then m lus seventies 
—still a fine, soldicrK figure, if somewhat bent If he was not the 
most brilliant of military tacnaans he was without a peer m 
jnattcis of uniform There were more than a hundred rcgiinenrs 
in the Bnush Army, each vntli m own sacred idiosyncrasy of 
dress — lacings, badges, buttons, belts, and head-dresses. Uncle 
Arthur seemed to cany in his liead an exact catalogue of every 
tmifonn, its history, and how it sliould be w om. News tliat he 
was going to inspect a unit -would strike terror into all ranks He 
w ould scTUCmizc each officer and soldier from liead to toe 
"My dear fellow, yon arc i Grenadier, aren’t you ?” he w-as 
once heard to ask sarcastically of an unsuspecting field officer in 
the guttural accent tliat was a diaractcnstic of all Queen Victoria’s 
children 

“Sir,” was die officer’s affirmative answer 
"Then why tlic dcvnl,” asked Uncle Arthur, ‘‘arc you wcanng 
Coldstream spurs t” 

It was dice my unhappy experience to have "my name taken 



— to use die Brigade of Guards’ term for being put in the report 
book — by Uncle Arthur before a King’s Birthday Parade, the 
first at wliicli I was ever on duty in full dress. Having accoutred 
myself widi considerable care at York House, I mounted my 
horse and rode over to Clarence House to fetch my great-uncle 
and accompany liim to Buckingham Palace to join the King’s 
procession to the Horse Guards. He was waiting for me on the 
steps. As I saluted, liis eagle eye darted over my uniform to rest 
finally for interminable seconds at my waist. “My dear boy,” he 
said coldly, “don’t you rcahze diat you are improperly dressedt 
You are in ’guard order’ when you should be in ’review order ” 
The first prescribed a crimson silk sash and wliitc leather sword 
slings and knot; the other, a gold and crimson net sash, and gold- 
lace sword slings and knot. I turned my horse around and trotted 
shamefacedly back to York House, where, without my dismount- 
ing, the correct accoutrements were girt around me. The idea o( 
having thus saved me from so embarrassmg a militaiy error eri- 
dently gave him satisfaction. At every Birtliday Parade thereaftei 
he never failed to remind me of die incident. “Do you remembes 
that day when you started for parade in the vvrong order ? Wasn’t 
it lucky I spotted it in time f ’ 

The stories about Uncle Ardiur vverc legion; but it is not as the 
stickler for punctilios that I remember him. As if by a liiddeti 
balance-wheel his life was regulated by a code of personal rectitude 
and an unflawed sense of duty. His manners were faultless; lii: 
courtesy invested his simplest action with dignity and naturalness 
I would not have called liira a completely happy man. His fanuly 
life had not been widiout sadness. As a younger brother and latei 
the uncle and great-uncle of successive Sovereigns he had always 
had to play second fiddle in the affairs of the Royal Family. Yet 
he never sliirked the onerous demands made upon liis services 
As a sponsor of a multitude of national institutions and under- 
takings he was a distinguished figure in public life. -In liis personal 
philosophy, he was urbane, tolerant, and wise. Even when 1 
sometimes found myself in rebellion against some of die things oi 
the world of which he was a part, I neverdieless felt that, while 
he might not necessarily approve the course I had in mind, he 
would view it in a sympadietic and understanding slight. He 
died during die Second World War, aged ninety-one; in luiu 
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the naaon lost a devoted servant, and I a revered and sym- 
paDienc fneni \ 

ht tijc early 1920’s the forces of ciiangc !ud not yet ta^st so 
deeply into the »xture of soacty as to have obhrerated 
much of the old elegance. Ic was my good fortune to cnjoyNhc 
hospitality of many of die stately homes of England before tasa- 
tion and deadi duties dosed most of thent for ever. In tlicset 
ancestral country scats ^vas still to be found a wa) of life tlut '' 
was the product of the ccntuncs-old system of primogamurc and 
the prerogative of the aristocricy and landed gentry And the 
houses dicmsclvcs v, ere of infinite vancty, each one r^ccting the 
tastes and idiosj'ncrasics of its succcsnve nusters One might be 
lamous for its architecture, aiioUier for its collection of pictures or 
tapestry; soil others for tlicit silver, tjjcir china, or funuture. 
And nearly all were surrounded by lovely gardens and grounds. 
One by one these hcreditar>''‘pal3ces,”“castlc$/” halU/’“manors/' 
"parks." or "houses" have passed to die National Trust or been 
sold for only a fraction of Uicic value under die auctioneer's 
hammer. 

Dutmg the wliolc of the London season, the West End was an 
almost continuous ball from nudnight until dnwn One might 
receive mvitatiom for as many is four parties the sime evening— 
at Londonderry House, Wimbonic House, Forbes House, Derby 
House, Chesterfield House, Crewe House, or ilic foreign em- 
bassies If the first failed to please, one could always move on to 
another. And however one &rcd at the more formal aftiirs, the 
ctTning could always be saved by recourse to one or anotlicr of 
tlic gay night-clubs, which had bv then become fasluomblc and 
almost respectable There were the Caf «5 do Paris, Giro’s, the 
Kit-Kat Club, and the one I went to most, the Embassy Club m 
Old Bond Street, run by die famous Ltiigi Naintrc, an Italian 
rMtaurateiirwidi an enormous cranium and aa unequalled sense 
of discretion. 

Like most young nicn,Ilovcd to dance, and almost every year 
brought forth some new step or rhythm, for a bncf penod I 
counted the music of the "Cliatleston" and die “Black Bottom" 
aniont; die foremost American o^rts to Bntain. 

My fadicr, never havnng been inside a mglit-club, assumed 
&om the terra diat dicse establishments muse be dimly lit, smoky, 
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disreputable dives, closely allied to tlie Americjin ‘^speak-eaMes’’and 
infested with gangsters. The fact that tlie Ernbassy Club was, on 
the contrary, a brightly ht, expensive, and alfogctlicr respectable, 
even staid, restaurant with an elegant intcmafional clientele failed 
to alter his prejudice. Since he himself always started for bed at ^ 
1 1. 10, it was difficult for liim to believe that ai^ything but mischief 
could result from staying up later. 

My fatlier could not understand why I wa? not more like liim. 
For one reason or another there would be occasional lectoes on 
die dieme that I must always remember who I was. Yet, despite 
these passing storms of disapproval, I w'as htippy in my patents’ 
company and always spent at least a mondr out of every year ' 
with diem at one or another of their country" residences. If any- 
thing can be said to have come between us, it was the relentless 
formality of dicir lives, never wholly relaxed and regulating theit 
every action. It was this that inliibited the natiiral and spontaneow 
expression of emotions and ideas. Much that miglit kave been , 
mutually enriching between us often remained unexpressed and^ 
unattempted. Tlie difficulty, I believe, was in large measure im- ^ 
plicit in our circumstances : ICings and Queens are only secondarily , 
fathers and modiers. Because my official life was already ridden'^ 
with formality, I instinctively sought relaJtarion in company 
where, though dierc was no lack of respect for my position, there.-'* 
was no tedious standing on ceremony. Had I been of a studious ^ 
nature, I might have sought rcffesliment in liighbrow cirdesj I-" 
might have cultivated an amateur’s interest in literature or listened ' 
to Sir Ernest Rudierford discourse on die splitting of the atom. 
But it so liappencd diat I preferred physical to intellectual exercise. \ 
No sport provides diis in greater degree than riding to hounds."' 

Altliough I was taught to ride as a small bo'y' and had done a , 
little fox-hunting at Oxford, I did not take it up seriously until’^ 
1920-21, when I began to hunt widi the Pytdbley in North- 
amptonshire. In diis formidable country, I went dirough an 
exacting apprcnticesliip. As I gained confidence, I began to ride 
in steeplechases and point-to-point races. ^ 

Two seasons later I hunted with the Duke c^^caufort’s hoimds 
in Gloucestcrsliirc. The old Duke, then seventy-five y^ears old, 
was too heavy and infirm to get on a horse any niore, but me 
instincts of the chase were still strong in hinfi From his ancestral 
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scat, Badniuiton Home, he -would set out in a Ford to follow hu 
hounds, scooung dirousU the covem. bumping m and out of 
ditclics, all but sending his clattenng vcludc o\ et the fences 

After a season -vsitli tlic Beaufort, I moved to Lciccstersliirc 
A rambhng, red-bnek house at Melton Mowbray, called Cra\cn 
Lodge, liad been turned into a luintmg club The rooms were 
simple but comfortable, foe stabling first class I engaged a flat 
there and began to collect a string ofhimtcrs. In this I was assisted 
b) ' Fruity” Metcalfe 

Melton Mowbray is die focal-point of ducc famous hunts* foe 
Quom, foe Cottesmore, and the Bclvoir This lutic town was 
surrounded by miles of undulitmg grassland stretchuig as far as 
• the eye could sec In the Vale of BcKoir one could gallop for 
twenty minutes at a stretch without drawing rem Tlie going was 
marvwous. Tlic fences were well cut nnd laid one seldom met 
barbed wire 1 Iu\c been one of six riders laJsong foe same fence 
abreast— a -wonderful feeling 

But, in addition to prov tdmg ideal country for the chase, foe 
hunts centring on Melton Mowbra> formed a smrdj and cosmo- 
politan society lutcrtTuxcd wifo the local landed gentry, who 
form foe sure base of any hunting community was a b\xly sam- 
pling of dashing figures noblcnwn and their ladies, wcaldiy 
people who had discovered diat foe stable door was a quick if 
oqjcnsitc shore-cut into soaety a strong injection of Americans 
from ilie famous eastern liunts, ladies tvhose pursiur of foe fox 
was only a phase of an even more intense pursuit of romance:, 
reared admirals and generals, cavalrymen and Guardsmen, good 
nders on bad horses, bad riders on good horses And last but by 
no means least -were foe yeomen farmers, keen sportsmen in spite 
of foe fact that foeir land was often a dismal scene after tlie “field” 
had galloped os cr if, smashing foe fences and leaving foe gates 
open for cattle to stray 

Of all the outstanding hunbng pcnonahtics of the Leicester- 
shire of those days, I shall pause to mention only one, the late 
?.Lijot Algernon Burnaby, the Squire of Baggra\c Hall and a 
famous master of foe Quom Hunt Widi a wcadier-beatea com- 
plexion, a dawjCil^e nose, piercing eyes, ana’ idc inrtdbcro/ff 
statesman, Algy Burnaby k^t his hard-nding field under perfect 
control by means of an -unrivalled combmation of polished wit 
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and sarcasm. If, for example, some of the ladies rode tou tiuse 
to hounds in their eagerness to keep ahead of each other, his cry 
of “Hold hard, all the pretty women; the others can go on” 
would stop them in their tracks. Or, if a tlirusting young man 
jumped a fence where the hounds had checked to pick up the lost 
scent, and I was within earshot, Algy would upbraid him with 
some such caustic remark as, “Come back, young feller. Who 
the hell do you tlhnk you are, the Prince of Wales >" 

In this vigorous, untrammelled company I revelled. There is no 
thriU to equal tliat of riding a good, keen horse on a line of one’s 
own as he takes in his stride the stake-and-bound fences standing 
out black in the wintry light. 

Hunting and steeplechasing were more dian exhilarating exer- 
cise to me. In the hunting field I could forget my round of duties. 
I was too busy riding my horse and scanning the next fence for a 
place to jump to worry over my next engagement or my next 
speech. Besides, they satisfied the latent desire in me to excel; to 
pit myself against odicrs on equal terms; to show fhat, at least in 
matters where physical boldness and endurance counted, I could 
hold my own. Just as my father was one of the best shots in die 
country, so it was my ambition to be a good rider to hoimds. 

People who ride to hounds or in steeplechases must expect 
their share of spills. There used to be a saying among hunting 
folk that, if one went too long without a fall, the next one would 
hurt. I had plenty, some painful but none, to me at least, ioo 
serious. Had I been anybody else, these mishaps would have been 
slnugged off as part of the natural hazards of a robust sport. But, 
because I was the Prince of Wales and because newspaper readers 
then had less serious problems in the world to distract them, 
the mere report from some obscure village that I had been seen 
with “mud on my back” or witli my top-hat stove in would 
momentarily assume world importance. 

Tliis was particularly true of tlie American Press, which about 
this time began to follow my falls with the relentless curiosity 
diat marks its approach to Royalty. Jokes about the Prince of 
Wales falling off his horse became ^most as commonplace in 
American vaudeville acts as topical wisecracks on Prohibition 
All diis fun at my expense finally got under my skin; after ah, i 
didn’t ride that badly. Just as I was begmning to despair of evei 
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Ii\ing do%vd these gibes, die iamom Anicncan humonst, Will 
Rogers, cauic to my defence with a senes of dry comnientancs on 
ndmg that no one appreciated more than 1 did. “England is all 
wxrked up over the Prince’s numerous falls,” Will Rogers said, 
* but up to now no one has manifested much interest m anj of 
mme — only for bughitu; purposes In ni) fills I am not fortunate 
enough to spill any ro) aT blood, but it s my blood and its all I got. 
No matter Jiow common our blood is we liatc to lose it” Will 
Rogers then asked “Arc the Pnnee and I supposed to fall svidi the 
horse, or are we supposed to stay up in the air until the horse gets 
up and comes back under us t" 

The pubhc fuis about my fells would have remained in die 
realm of humour had it not been mv misfortune m the winter of 
1924 to suffer qture a senous one In a race for Lord Cavan’s cup 
m the Army pomt-to-poini at AtborGcld Cross I fell at die first 
fence Tile ground was hard, and since my bead was die first 
pare of my bodv to hie, I suffered a concussion and svas knocked 
out for hdf an hour The uiiury was sufficicnily serious to keep 
me in a dark room for a week and in bed fur nearly a month In 
consequence of this accident the question of die nght of the Pnnee 
of Wales to hazard his neck in stccplechasing quickly flared up 
in» a pubhc usuc A Member of Parhament, lumself a skilled 
and fearless sportsman, was moved to ask from the Conscrvaa\e 
benches of me House of Commons wbcdicr the Go's eminent 
should not restrain me from engagmg in so dangerous a sport 
And the Prune Mmistcr, Mr Ramsay MacDonald, was suffiaendv 
disturbed to address to me a letter probably mdiour counterpart 
ui the long annals of Dntish ofiiaal correspondence 

ro, Do'viung Street, 

Whit^all, S W I 
19 Mircli 1924 


Pray do not put me down as an micrferwg person who having 
no zest m life minsclfwishcs to Inoct it out ofodiers. But you 
know how much we arc all concerned about you, not only for 
pubhc but, if you would permit me to say $0. for personal 
reasons 

Would you please not omsidu it an excess either of m\ duty 
or of my interest, if I begged you to refrain from taking chances 
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tliat no doubt offer you an exhilarating temptation but [consider 
it] ay notliing but a timorous apprehension; No one in these days 
can do more good tlian you, Sir, to your people, tlirough them, 
to the world, & were a serious mishap to come upon you, who 
could take your place? Even if someone could, it would not 
dirmmsh the hcaitniess of the appeal I make to you, for you must 
know the personal affection in which you arc regarded by your 
people quite apart from die high office & dignity which are yours. 

If I have gone too far in writing this, I crave your forgiveness. 
I am sure that bodi in its substance & in its spirit it expresses what 
is in the hearts of everybody in this country. 

Pray accept my felicitations on your speedy recovery and 
bchevc me to be m faidiful service. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Ramsay MacDonald 

Tills was followed eleven days later by one from my father: 

Buckingham Palace, 

March 30th 1924 

Dearest David, 

I am very glad you came to luncheon today & dehghted to see 
that you had practically recovered from your fall. You have no 
doubt seen die various ardclcs wliich appeared in the newspapers 
at die time of your accident, these only express what is the gen- 
eral feeling of the country, wluch you know is also die very strong 
opinion of Mama and myself, diat you should not expose your- 
self to unnecessary risks in riding point to points & steeple chases. 
You have shown great courage & horsemanship which cveiyonc 
appreciates, but the time has come when I must ask you to ^ive up 
riding in the future in steeple chases & point to point races. I 
know how fond you are of riding, but I am sure you will get 
plenty of enjoyment & exercise in hunting & playbg polo wliich 
you can do as mucli as you like. . . . 

Ever my dear boy 

Yr most devoted Papa 
G.R.I. 

Let it not be assumed that 1 took these admonitions lighdy. 
The end of my convalescence saw me calling first upon my fadicr 
and tlien upon the Prime Minister. I assured them that I rode no 
more recklessly than anybody else, that this last fall was just an 
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unluck) break, that my horses were all good jumpers, and that 1 
always kept myself m good shape — all the plausible arguments 
that could be nitistcrcd by a 5 otmg man dctertiuncd not to be put 
off from doing what he enjojed most But spnng was already at 
hand, the point-to-point season was oser, and die question 
receded mto the background 

That summer the intcmational polo matches between Great 
Bniam and Amenca w'cre to be pla>cd at tlic Meadow Brook 
Club on Long Island, and I crossed the Atlantic to watch the 
games and to sec somctlimg more of the country 1 might not 
have set fortli so blithely however had I realized what a furore 
111) subsequent adventures in the United States would cause in 
conservative British nunds 

After paying my respects to President Calvm Coohdge in 
Washington 1 repaired to Sjosset Long Island where Mr and 
Mrs James A Burden had lent me their level) house Woodsidc 
All around w ere fine homes wnth w cU-kept lawns and swamimng- 
pools. Compared to the creature comforts Amcncans took lor 
granted, the luxut) to wincli I was accustomed tn Burope scctncd 
ilniost pnimnvc Seen from Syosset m> American prospects 
were most agreeable and the proxmniv of New York offered 
assurance diat die hours not occupied widi polo could be spent 
sitislyingm) curiosicv about the varied activities of that greatetty 

Everydung seemed to go well aimd a gay round of sport and 
cntertammeiit And I was congratulating myself upon haamg 
made a small coiittibuiion towards the partial t.radicaiion of anti- 
British prejudices in Amcrici when certain cdiconals began to 
appear in the Cincago Fnhune Colonel McCormick was then 
engaged in one of lus private wars wuhBritam and my appearance 
ou Long Island Ind evidently aroused Im suspiaons Convinced 
that my ostensibly mnoomt conncvion vvtdi polo in entth con- 
cealed a sinister scheme to undo the immortal work of 1776, he 
frit impelled to warn lus frUow citizens 

If the polo matches were, as the Colonel suspected a plot to 
advance Jlritisli prestige, they were a dismal failure Despite the 
last-minutt incliisjoa of a ten-goal Anglo-Argentine player, 
Lewns Lacey to play at back for the Bnmh side the mvmablc 
Amcncan team composed ofDcvcrcux Milbum, Jr, Wanon 
Webb Thomas Hitclicock, Jr Malcolm Stevenson, and Robert 
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E. Strawbridge, Jr., won by lopsided scores, two matches to 
none. 

A striking discovery I soon made was the strange attitude of 
the American pubHc towards polo. I had played it with consider- 
able pleasure, if without marked proficiency, both in India and., 
in England, where, as in other countries, it was regarded as an 
altogether admirable sport, despite the fact tliat only the com- 
paratively wealthy could afibrd the expenses involved. However, 
in reading tlie American newspaper reporting of tlie international 
matches, I noted with surprise an unmistakably derisive and even 
mocking tone towards the game. In analysing this point of view, 
it dawned on me that in popular joumaHsm the term “polo 
player” was practically synonymous with the derogatory term 
“playboy.” Tliis was clearly a class distinction, for no apparent 
stigma was attached to golf, hunting, tennis, or fisliing* Though 
puzzled, I was nevertlielcss forced to conclude diat anybody m 
public life who was photographed in wliite riding-breeches and 
a helmet and armed widi a mallet was only storing up future 
trouble for liimself. Although this reasoning in no way influenced 
me in my decision to sell my ponies after the matches were over, 

I am now inclmed to regard my action as a wise one. A quick if 
not too compreliensive glance at die world stage to-day reveals 
die fact that only four prominent figures have succeeded in over- 
coming this bad pubheity — my brother the King, Mr. Winston 
Churclull, Mr. AvereU Harriman, and Lord Mountbatten; and 
of die four only Mr. ChurclnU has ever run for public office." 

But this attitude impressed me as being only one of the minor 
vagaries of good sense to which every country is entided and of 
which none is imiocent. Basically, America meant to me a 
country in wliicli nothing was impossible. And the scale of 
hospitality purveyed on Long Island did nothing to disabuse me 
of tliis conception. Some of die parties given in my honour were 
fabulous. My American hosts spared no expense in demonstrating 
the splendour of a modem industrial republic. Not one but t\vo 
orchestras and die stars of popular Broadway revues were brought 
out from New York in rdays to provide entertainment at parties 
that lasted until dawn. 

Perhaps the most elaborate of all these was the one given by the 
late Mr. Clarence H. Mackay at Iiis country home. Harbour HiU. 
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A copy of a French diatcau, it stood on top of a wooded nse over- 
looking Long Island SouaA I spent the day going tlirough the 
place, marvelling it all it contained The art treasures alone would 
have sufficed the needs of an ordinary museum, and I particularly 
rememher a vast hall lined with figures m armour that had been 
obtained fromvatiousoIdEuropcancoUcctions Now, paintings 
tapestries old duna, and annoumouJd have been commonplace 
enough m an English country house w hat was surpnsmg was to 
find on the same property a squash-rackets court a gymnasium, 
an indoor swimrrung-poo! and a Tutbsh bath 

As darkness fell and the guests who included General Pcrsluiig 
Secretary of War Weeks andDr NlcholasMurrayBuilcr began 
to arrive for the ball the trees hning the winding avenue leading 
to the house were illummated with orange-coloured hghts 
Towering above the roof was the Stars and Smpes m electne 
lights, which must have been visible for miles around. 

The dance music was pronded b> tvvo bands dircaed by die 
great Paul Wlutcman vv ho at a later stage was inspired to lead his 
musicuns m a match around the hall weaving in and out of the 
shadowy figures m armour 

It was oiu> os I prepared to leave that 1 noticed m the entrance 
hall an object strangdy different from all the rest a small statue of 
wh. 1 t appeared to be a workman with a pick in his hand 

“What IS iliat’ ' 1 asked Mr Mackay 

“A replica of a statue of my father I have erected on tlie campus 
of the Umvcnity of Nevada at Reno,’ he answxrcd proudly I 
admircdMr Mackay for that 

As soon as the polo matches were over, I paid a quick visit to 
my rancli in Alberta, stoppmg on the way back at Chicago and 
Detroit These stops gave me first glimpses of live Amencan 
Middle West and the prodigies of American industry In Detroit 
the late Mr Henry Ford took me along lus assembly line at River 
Rouge, where I saw a car assembled m suaecn minutes, and while 
in Chicago another leading captain of industry, Mr Louis F 
Swift, showed me bow a sttcr could be dismembered m about the 
same time. 

By die nrae I had to return home I had picked up quite a full 
line of Amencin slang, acquired a taste for bathtub .gm, and had 
deaded that every Englishman in a ponnon to do so diould make 
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a practice of visiting diat great country at least once every ‘two or 
tlnree years. Unfortunately for my own ambitions in tliis direc- 
tion, the American Press had been following my research into 
American life all too thorouglily. And anticipating from past 
experience that the more colourful reports w'ould no doubt be 
finding their way to my father’s desk at Bahnoraf I thought it wse 
to disarm liis suspicion in advance. With the idea of diverting his 
attention from the emphasis on parties, I wrote him an account of 
my more prosaic activities, ending with the following obsers^a- 
tions: 

E. P. Ranch 

Pekisko, Alta 

30-IX-24 ■ 

... I have Icamt a great deal about the U.S. Press . . . you can’t 
compare it in any way widi the British Press because it is a far 
bigger industry than oiurs. ... It indulges in queer & extravagant 
headlines daily which means diat they are forgotten the next day. 
Sometimes dicy don’t look so good . . . but being a daily habit 
their ‘bark’ or . . . their 'look' is worse dian their ‘bite. . . . 

Ever your devoted son 
Dawd ' ' 


r 


But I was not quick enough. There w’’as already an ominous 
letter on the way. 

Balmoral Castle 

September 18, 1924 


Dearest David ' ' 

I was glad to get yr. letter of the 4di & to hear diat you were . 
enjoying yourself at Long Id. But according to die daily tele- 
grams in the papers you must be having a pretty strenuous time, 
as besides playing polo Sc various odier tilings in the day^at most 
of which you are mobbed, you dance till 6 o’clock every morn- 
ing, including Sundays. It is a pity tiie Press can’t be induced to 
leave you alone, when you are supposed to be on a holiday. . . . 

Ever my dear boy 

"ifr. most devoted Papa 


\ 


G.R.I. 


When upon my return to England I saw my father again, it 
was to find diat my surmise had b’cen correct; oft his desk was a’ 
heap of American newspaper clippings,' some two months old. 
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MY PATIIEB AND THE **BRAVE NEW WORLD*' 
Picking Up one and lapping Jt Aarply wjtli a pencil he asked, 
“Did you see this when you were m New York j” The headline 
dial stared back at me cned* 

TniNO: GETS IN WITH kULKAlAN 

■Willie I had seen many headlines of the same type, this particu- 
lar one 1 had missed, and I so infonncd my father "Fancy their 
saying that about you,” said my father Turning over the chp- 
pmgs, he produced more samples for my inspection 

lIEUE HE is rmts— THE MOST LUCIBU BACHILOa YET ONCAUCItT 
Ofll wno’tt ASA It R It WtlAT lie WEARS ASLEEP! 
rWACE OF WALES HAS EM COESSIAC IV THE WtL JIOUSS' 

I tried to calm m> fuller's apprehensions by telling him tliat 
Americans tliemscUes did not take headlines too seriously But 
the damage ssas past repairing My father % ideas of America had 
been clucfly based upon his agreeable acquaintance a\iih sucit 
ciiutient figures ns Mr J P Morgan Ambassadors Whitclaw 
Reid, Walter H Page, and John W Davis as well as tamdies 
like tlie Vanderbilts and the Astors But the sensationalism wtli 
wluch the Amcnem Press had reported n.y doings so upset him 
31 to nullify rcmporanly his otherwase faa ourabJe impressions of 
die United States Tlic Bntish Press sail abstained from com- 
menting on die private douigs of die Royal Family be was there- 
fore outraged at what lie called the “effrontery of American 
editors m daring to pottn\ his ddest son so flippantly In hjs 
severest tones he said "If this vulgarity represents the American, 
attitude towards people m our position, hide purpose would be 
served in your exposing yourself agam to tlus kmd of treatment ” 
However, there was one question asked me by an American 
joumaUst on this 1924 tnn about wlucK 1 never told my father. 
As the Beroi^iJriii steamed into New York Harbour, die ship- 
news reporters swarmed around me, asking all manner of ques- 
tions. what tics and socks I wore, did I like America, and what w as 
I gomg to do Suddenly there popped out througli the front row 
of burly newspapermen, the pert figure ofay oung woman fn 
a piping voice she asked, "Would you marr\ an Amencan gal if 
you fell in love widi one?” In the delighted laughter of the otlier 
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reporters and tlie somewhat disdainful guffaw of my British 
companions my affirmative answer was lost. 

The net effect of aU this iminliibited journalism was that my 
fadier privately broke off relations between America and the 
members of Ins family, diough it would not be correct to say diat 
he actually banned my returning to the United States. Yet, when- 
ever my brothers and I tentatively advanced some project that 
would take us diere, a series of vague but irremovable obstacles 
always appeared to block us. 

This was always a bitter disappointment to me. In' the yeais 
diat followed I was the poorer in experience for being denied 
access to that stimulating country. 

Looking back, I have no doubt diat one of the things about me 
that puzzled and disturbed my father was my continued bachelor-, 
hood. Neither he nor my mother ever really tried to push me 
into marriage; never dicless, signs and liints were not wanting that 
in dicir judgment the time had come for me to take a wife and 
settle down. I knew exactly what was in my parents’ minds: it 
was that in the interest of assuring the line of succession I should 
take my chance in what I used to call the “grab bag” of die Royal 
marriage market. 

My father had, of course, married under precisely these condi- 
tions; and the happy union with my mother that resulted con- 
vinced lum that wedding bells were the true answer to a young 
man’s restlessness. 

Widi marriage, both as an institution and a possible condition 
of happiness, I had no quarrel. Indeed, it was very much in my 
mind to marry some day. But the idea of an arranged marriage 
was altogether repugnant to me; moreover, such a union as a 
' means of maintaining the purity of die Royal Line no longer 
offered so wide a range of choice as in die past. Before the war 
the Imperial and Royal non-Cadiohc dynasties of the Continent 
of Europe had for centuries provided the British Royal House 
wndi a continuous supply of suitable brides and grooms. For 
example, all but one of Queen Victoria’s daughters, my great- 
aunts, had married German princes; of her four sons one took to 
himself a Danish princess, another a Russian grand duchess, and 
the two youngest married German princesses. However, > the 
break?-up of the German and Russian Empires, not to mention the 
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ivar' s bsttcr legacy of Bnnsh distrust for Germanic associations, 
lud effectively climuwted from liinier cotisiJctatton dm oncc- 
fcttile source of Royal matnmonial prospects Furdicnnorc. the 
fact dut die "War had been fought widi unmitigated feroaw 
betsveen natiom led m considerable part by Queen Victoria's 
grandcliildrcn. had discredited die dynastic mamage as an cfiica- 
cious instrument of foreign policy 
Thus, when first my sister Mary, die Princess Royal, and dicn 
ray brother Beme mamed outside Royalty, die British public 
approved No doubt the same dispensation would have been 
extended to me had I sought the hand of some unnnmcd daughter 
of a peer of the realm But because no one m such a category had 
stirred my blood or been sentimentally drawn to me ana because 
I was determined under no circunutanccs to contract a loveless 
marriage, die miestion did not arise I had seen too many un- 
liappy unions of this kind to widi to risk one myself— all the more 
so because my particular arcumstanccs would have made the 
dissolution of an inhatmomous partnership almost impossible. 
From the first 1 was dcicrnimcd that my choice of a wife would be 
dictated not by considerations of State but by my own heart 
This IS not to suggest dui iny emotions during these youthful 
years of travel and mtctmingling had escaped being moved. 
There had been moments of tenderness even cncliantmcnt, with- 
ouc wluch a Princely existence would have been almost mtolcr- 
nblc. But in so far as nucrugc was concerned I was determined 
not to be humed. Therefore, my bfc went along pervaded, as I 
realize now, by a sense of incompleteness and inner discontent 
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CHAPTER XII 


A PROPHETIC. DATE 


t ” winter of 1925 found me preparing for my fciurtt and-, 

last official tour, tliis time to Africa and Soutlr America; :'- 

_ L Altliough Mr. -Lloyd George had fallen from power, ;liis 
original plans for me had not been abandoned; and this -ydyageV 
would complete liis design for a Princely odyssey to all the Britislr- 
comraunities scattered about tlie globe. The great South 'Africah ' 
Premier, General Jan Smuts, had also urged upon my father and , 
the British Government the wisdom of continuing with.tlie-pfp- ', 
ject. Plowever, in 1924 General Smuts had suffered the same fate:-' 
as Mr. Lloyd George. His South African Party, dedicated itd a ;- 
policy of closer relations with Great Britain widiin the framework'-; 
of the British Commonwealtli, was defeated in a general. elecf 
tion by tlie NationaHsts under General Hertzog, who haddiecn;' 
extremely critical of the relationship. Because tlie Nadonalist ', 
party was buOt around a core of irreconcilable Boer farmers,' :vvIio ■: 
still cherished the belief that the Union would one day become .anV 
independent republic outside the Empire,- the view was expressed^ 
by some in Whitehall that the chances of my being received with,;; 
unanimous goodwill were no longer as certain as would nave been.'’ 
the case had General Smuts remained at the helm of goyemment , ,. 
liappily reassurances on tliis score were received.froni' the hewy 
Premier, and I sailed from Portsmouth on March,28,' '1925. 

For this voyage die battle-cruiser Repulse (Captain Herbert' , 
-W. W. Hope) replaced her sister ship Renown, which was- in' 
dockyard hands. Despite the lapse of diree years since niy l^t'. 
official tour, my staff, headed by Admiral Halsey, .had cl^ged . 
but. little. Dickie Mountbatten was well launched;‘bh;die,^eer;,; 
iini .ihe Royal Navy that was to bring him faffie.'; .>Brucc ,Og^^ 
;had' returned to liis regiment, and his place as equerry had.beeh,.- 
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taken by Lieutenant (now Bngiicr) W D C Grccnacrc oftlie 
Welsh Guards — a South Afnean by bjrdi 

A tranquil vopgc through qiuct seas dowTi the v*cst coast of 
Africa brought us in quick succession to our colonies of Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the GoU Coast, and Nigena At each of these 
places a "Palaver” was licld with the locarchic& wlio liad ir3>cllcd 
from the hmterland to greet the first Pnnee of Wales c\ cr to set 
foot on tlus steaming malarial coast of scattered settlements, which 
Jiad long been kno^vn as ‘ the white man’s grave ” The most 
spectacular of these ceremonies was held at Kumasi in the Gold 
Coast, where were forgathered scores of Aslianti clncftains, each 
squatting under lus umbrella of State and surrounded by black 
reramen adorned with ornaments and mngnta overlaid svith gold. 
Here I met a famous cliaractcr. Prempeh, the King of the Ashanti, 
\sho had defied the might of Bticam tlircc decades before, only to 
liavc his capita! scued by our troops and to be tailed along widi 
his fanulj to a loncl) island in the Indian Ocean Prempeh had 
been a tj rant and a scourge of the Gold Coast lus tribesmen had 
raided the white settlements Worse ilian that, under him they 
had practised human sacnficev— a common and gruesome adjuntt 
ofhis reign It svassoid thathcliad painted die walls ofhis place 
wuh human blood and testimony to these hmd stones was sup- 
plied by huge piia of human skulls and bones found in thencar-b) 
forescs Some months before my sasit the Bnush Government 
liad ended Prempeh’s exile and had allowxd him to njoin his 
people, cstablisiung him ui a fine home with a pension of a 
thousand pounds a year He wras brought to tlie Royal stand at 
the Palaver and presented to me. Having licard all the stones 
about lum, 1 was granficd to discoset tlut the old tyrant had 
indeed been tamed by lus thirty years of lonely reflection and 
contemplation. Turned out m European morning dress, he 
c.Yplaincd m voluble but broken English lliat lie had become a 
Christian, was deeply interested m imssionary v ork, was study mg 
books on saimation, and hoped before long to be elected mayor of 
Kumasi In any case, the word "progress” cropped up m every 
sciitaicc. Here, J thought to my'sclf, « an encouraging orample 
of die beneficence of Dntish rule, proof of us justice, humani- 
tariamsm. and sagacity 

In die vast tcnitory' of Nigeria, which I vuitcd next, a great 
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Durbar had been, arranged in my honour at Kano in the Northern 
Provinces. To reach it I travelled 700 miles by train hrom the 
coast tlirough a wild country traversed by die Niger River. And 
there is no question bht that I was privileged to witness a iharvel- 
lous spectacle — 20,000 Moslem horsemen, some of them in chain 
armour, the rest in wliitc turbans and flowing cloaks, led by their 
emirs and sheiks, galloping past me in serried ranks across the 
desert plain in a charge that would have stunned a motion-picture 
director. 

On April 30 the Repulse reached Capetovm, anchoring below 
Table Mountain. My introduction to South A&ica tvas made 
easier by the fortuitous presence of my uncle, the Earl of Athlone, 
tlicn Governor-General, and liis wife, Princess Alice. Uncle Alge 
was my modicr’s youngest brother. Formerly a cavalry officer, 
and possessed of a fine soldierly bearing, he was a popular 
and admired figure throughout the Union. The rival poHtical 
leaders Generals Hertzog and Smuts were with liim on the dock 
to greet me. Then came the usual progress through die streets 
to Government House with most of Capetowm’s population 
dironging the route. 

J spent five days in the capital, making the customary rounds 
and meeting all sections of the community. Then my caravan, 
consisting of two special trains and carrying, among other things, 
six cars, plus two cows to provide fresh millc, set out on a thirteen- 
week tour that would carry me almost 10,000 miles. First I vis- 
ited the towns and hamlets of the Cape Province, and then trav- 
elled through the Orange Free State, Natal, and Zululand, wdth 
■excursions into die protectorates of Basutoland and Swaziland. 
Then up to the Transvaal and across to Bediuanaland, turning 
finally north-east, into first Southern and then Northern Rhodesia. 

I saw many remarkable tilings — die di.amond workings at 
Kimberley; Ccdl Rliodes’s grave in die Matopo HiUs in Soudicm 
Rliodesia; and the great, boisterous, gold-mining dty, Johannes- 
burg, where I descended 6,700 feet to the lower workings of die 
City Deep Mine, where I surveyed die still visible scars left by 
the bloody insurrection of 1922, when a Communist-led mob 
gained brief control of the city. At Eshowe in Zululand near 
Durban I witnessed a W’'ar dance of thousands of Zulu wamors 
armed with assegais, knobkerries, and oval shields. These were 
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the grandsons of the same fierce warnors who had defied Queen 
Vicrom’s soldiers in 1S79 and at Korke’s Dnft had surrounded 
and cut up a company of the 24th Regiment Indeed present 
amojj^ the cluefuins was a gnz2l«I old w amor ol ninety, eJad in 
a faded, lU-fittmg frock coat, who had fought m the Zulu War 
and who gave me blood-curdlmg imitaaons of the groins and 
cnes of the dying British soldicn 
Africa IS a continent of ceaseless wars — Europeans against 
Europeans for the control of its resources and Europeans against 
the nansc races for survival And m South Africa esen the most 
unobservant tourist could not for long miss the ominous fact that 
the Boer War at the turn of the century had left a lasting bitter- 
ness betw cen thcDutch and the Bnush communities that time had 
failed to heal It made itself known to nic m many wa^*s — m the 
rtfusaJ of a Boer Cabuict Minuter to be seen nding with me m 
Johannesburg and m the cold dcclannon of another also an 
Afrikander and educated at Oxford that he could nev^r forgive 
the Bnush for what he called tlieir wanton attack upon the two 
Boer republics 

“But surel> “ I renurked to this second Muustcr ‘ tins bitter- 
ness ivill cntlicatc usdf as the generations move further away 
from that war? 

“No, Sir,’ was his emphatic answer never’ 

And as I visited the old bnltlcficlds — ^Talana Hill Elandslaagte, 
Colcnso Spion Kop, Belmont Enslin Modder River, and Magers- 
fbntcin — I began to undentand why At Ladysmith my guide 
w'as Admiral Halsey, who as has already been mentioned sur- 
vived the siege as a young lieutenant From him I naturally saw 
the campaign ilirough Bntish eyes But more often my com- 
paiuons were Boers themselves From them I heard possibly 
exaggerated talcs of the burning of farms and the concentranon 
camps For ten days the Mimstcr m Attendance was Mr N C. 
Havenga, presently Mimster of Finance m the Nationalist Govern- 
ment At one battlefield lus description was so vivid that I asked 
lum whether he liad fouglit there mmself Polling up one trouser 
leg he exhibited the scar of what must have been a senous wound, 
“Sir," he said, “) our Bntisfr put rune Buffets into me chat <£av 
Nevertheless, such roemones did not rcstram the Dutch from 
shownng me hospitality in full measure. As 1 travelled about die 
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back veld, my train was often met at die outsldrts 'of .‘some 
by a column of burly Dutch farmers riding shaggyi'hprsesi^tlie 
same men who as Boer commandos armed with;Maiiscr,\BibIe, ■ 
and the inevitable coffee-pot had harassed the British‘'cblumm,' 
If they had brought along a spare mount for me to ridc,d ‘\youId 
leave die train and gallop into the town at their head, .i gesture, 
diat seemed to please them and that also gave me much-needed' 
exercise. , .• '}v‘ 

On my return to Capetown, General Smuts asked myfidi-' 
pressions of his country. My answer was that the tour had tliriist 
me into so great a variety of communities that I ' hardly, .laiciw' 
where to begin. But it had at least given me a comprehenrion of 
the unique and complex racial problems bcsetdng therUnion;’ 
And it had further given me a measure of the ’greatiicss , of 
Smuts himself, who almost alone of the old Boer leaders worked 
ceaselessly and hopefully to hold South Africa witliin the Erhpire.’' 

So far as I was concerned, diis journey had been a marvellous 
experience. It had been replete with pleasant episodes, nofthe; 
least of which was the acquaintance I had formed witli a rehiark-i.' 
able character, Mr. Thomas Boydcll, die Minister of Posts, ' wh'd' 
accompanied me for a considerable part of die time. Boni in" 
England, Tommy Boydcll had gone to Natal as a young .mafi 
to seek liis fortune. Instead he found liis true talents- were j for 
politics. Forceful, plausible, and a good stor)'tcller, he soon became; 
one of the best-known personalities in Soudi African pqHtim’ .He' 
was abstemious, he never wore a hat, and was always ganie fbr a;' 
prank. When I bet liim five pounds diat he would not dare to be 
photographed alone widi a lion, he managed to make a deal with 
a travelling circus and was able to produce a . picture the , sarne 
evening showing him stroking a large lion -with no. one' else in 
sight, .when I bade Tommy BoydeU farewell, I said .1. hoped. to, 
be able to return to South Africa and that if I did it would be ,uii-‘ 
olficialiy so diat I would be able to move about niorc-frecly- hi 
diat case,” he said, “you had better come under an endrelyBi&t^t 
name.” . ^ -b,-; 'X 

l',“-What name do you suggest?” I asked. ! 

. “Fourie, Sir.” Fourie is a common South African -name, .h? 
corrmiqn as Smidi or Browi in England. 

“But- why of all your names, Fourie?”,! .asked. 


^ A PBOMIETIC DATE 

“Because,” answered Tommy JBoydcIl witKout more than 
the suspiaon of a smile, “vdierevcr ^ou go you hear tlic people 
singing, Tourie’s a jolly good fellow’.** 

Now it had been arranged before I left England that tliis fbuttli 
tour should be extended across die South Atlandc to South 
AmencJ. One reason for this extension was to enable me on my 
father’s behalf to rcrura the State visit made tlircc years before to 
London by die President of the Argentine Republic. Schor Marcclo 
de Alvcar. But there was also present another motive previously 
unknown m these Royal cxairsioiis — trade. Bntam had an in- 
vestment of ^0400,000, 000 in the Argentine, but, while she was 
by far t)ic Argentine s best customer, die Brittih {losinon m tlic 
Argentme market, wluch before the war had been paramount, 
liad been greatly weakened The hope of the Government was 
' that whatever popular cmhusiasni might he generated by my vtsir 
would redound to our tomincrcial advantage. The Republics of 
Untguay and Chile Invmg also extended invitations tor me to 
visit them, if was decided to include dicsc other countries as well. 

When in due course I arrived in the River Plate i was in condi- 
tion to resume tlic stremious routine — and strenuous it proved to 
be Latin Americans, like the Spaniards, never seem to have a good 
reason foe going to bed before 4am Wiili the day crowded 
witli officnl rounds and the night given over to Latin hospitality 
that seemed inexhaustible, tlierc were moments of sheer despera- 
tion, But in tlic vvamiih and gaiety my spirit found unexpected 
sources of rcfrcslimcnt tlut sustained me 

From Montevideo I wxnt on to Buenos Aires There were a 
hundred ships m the harbour jammed with people welcoming 
me with shouts oC'^iva el Principe/” and from the tops of the 
highest btuldings were released, as 1 cutered die city, douds of 
doves, their wing-Dps dyed red, white, and blue. After ten excit- 
ing tlavs m the Argentine capitil and some visits to the largest 
near-by cstaiims, I travelled by tram across the pampas and over 
the Andes to Santiago dc Clulc and on to Valparaiso on tlic 
Pacific coast. 

On October jd, 1925 , 1 arrived back in England. That marked 
the end of my fast o/Sciaf overseas tour. These four voyages, 
which were my pnncipal occupation between the ages of twenty- 
five and diiriy-onc, took me into 45 different countries and 
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colonies, and carried me a total distance of 150,000 miles, equal to 
six circumnavigations of the globe. In this age of air travel such 
mileage spread over a period of sixyears may not seem impressive. 
Moreover, those long and leisurely progresses by both cruiser and 
train, aldiough there were occasions when they seemed hardly 
leisurely to me, had the advantage of allowing me to savour some-, 
tiling of the atmosphere of hundreds of diSerent communities. 
When I had finished poking into the comers of the world, I could 
have quahfied as a self-contained encyclopsedia on railway 
gauges, national anthems, statistics, local customs and dishes, and 
die poHtical affihations of a hundred mayors. I knew die gold out- 
put of the Rand, the storage capacity of the grain elevators at 
Winnipeg, and the wool export of Australia; and I could even 
have held my own on the subject of the chilled-beef trade of die 
Argentine. The number of memorial trees I planted, if they have 
survived the vicissitudes of climate and die depredarions of man, 
must to-day constitute a substantial forest. And the number of 
public buildings and institutions whose foundation-stones I laid 
would comprise, could diey be brought together, a sizable city. 

It has been said that my education was completed on die trade 
routes of die world. That strikes me as a happy judgment. As I 
travelled the vast Imperial liinterlands with their wheat-laden 
prairies, the forests, die rubber plantations, the rich mines, die raw, 
busthng, half-finished cities, and the harbours everywhere filled 
with British shipping, I was astonished to discover how much of 
the world’s hard work, the dirty work, was being done by a 
relative handful of my countrymen. It used to depress me on 
my return home to find that this magnificent effort and sacrifice 
were by all too many taken for granted. The complacent attitude 
that characterizes a certain type of ignorant Englishman like Mr. 

'Podsnap was all too evident and most discouragingly so even 
in the great industrial cities whose prosperity depended in so 
great a degree upon world trade: “Although liis business was 
sustained upon commerce widi other countries, he considered 
odier countries, with that important reservation, a mistake.” 

Although the significance may have been lost upon me at the 
time, I realize now that my tours could hardly have been under- 
taken at a more important period. The British Empire was 
slowly moving towards another fateful turning-point in its long 
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history Tlic British Coritmonwcaltli as icswnds ttvday iscadicaliy 
^/Icfont from w har it H'as when I tramped its outer niardies only 
a quutcr of a centiiT) ago 1 was to he the List King to traverse Jt 
wth all Its di\ CRc parts still m place 

Before atlerapcing to resnme my dunes at home I took a 
month’s rest, wmdi was largely spent cub-hunting m hciccstct- 
shitc Tins pleasant, healthful interlude was mtcrrupttd by tlic 
sad news that my grandmotlict. Queen Alexandra liad sufered 
a senous heart attack at Sandnngliam Next afccnioon vnth 
Berne and Lord Stamfordhani I w'cnc tlicrc from London by 
tram When in die early evening we rtadied Wolferron station 
it was to be told llwt my grandmother had already passed away 
We arrived at the Big House just m time to join my parents and 
odicr near reUnom for pnyers around the bedside 

With my grandmotliLf $ dtatli, die bst Ught of die Edwardian 
era flickered out at Sandringham She had Used there since die 
» xSCo’s, and by now mana of liet contemporaries of tliat gay 
company that had made the Big House Uie sy mbol of an age had 
preceded her into the shadow's Su- Digliton Probyn had died 
ihe year before, of her intimates, only Miss Cliarlottc Knoliyj, 
beat but seemingly ageless remained to mourn “the Beloved 
Lady.” My fadicr established her m a comfortable fiat m London, 
avhcrc lie often visited her He also naturally made arrangements 
for his sister Pnncess Victoria, settling her m a snug hede property 
at Iver near Wmdsor Some mondu later my parents moved 
from York Cottage to die Big House, except for the addition of 
their personal possessions, it was left very much as n alway’s had 
been. 

By now I had had sufficient expcnrace both in the outer world 
and widun die tight htde island of Bntain itself to understand 
better the rather cunoiu nature of roy position, which at tunes 
seemed to leave me danghng futilcly m space between the cere- 
monial make-believe s) mbolmng the power of high and mighty 
pnnccs and the discouraging realities of a world that msisted upon 
relegating even a consaencious Prm« to a figure-head t6lc. The 
Prmce of Wales is the King's deputy, the “fOng-m-Waiting," so 
to speak. But he has no specific, routine job m the sense, for 
example, ilut a vicc-prcadcnt has a job Though I was next m 
the line to the Throne, widi all diat ponaon impLcd, I actually 
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possessed no prescribed State duties or responsibilities. I was never ' 
present when niy fadier gave audiences. Nor was I ever allowed 
to examine die contents of the red despatch boxes containing the 
submissions of the Prime Minister and die heads of the different 
Government departments. The only concession ever made to 
my interest in liigh matters of State was my being .allowed 
occasionally to peruse Foreign Office telegrams pertinent to my 
Various foreign missions. Until I myself became ICing, die evolu- 
tion of Government policies remained outside my ken. Indeed, 
my fadier, who was inclined to attribute — ^much as die rest of us 
do to-day — ^niost of die world’s ills to the politicians, frowned 
upon any conspicuous association on my part with men of this 
calling. Yet, at die same time, in a mamier never defined, I was 
expected to remain conversant with all diat was gomg on in die 
world and to give die impression of being knowledgeable and 
well informed. ■* 

But my hfe was not wanting in its demands. There were cer- 
tain set ceremonies and Court fixtures that recurred annually on 
my calendar. These included the Opening of Parliament, the 
winter and spring levees held by the Kting, die Courts at wliich 
the year’s debutantes were presented, and at least one of die huge 
garden parties die King and Queen gave at die Palace to wind up 
die London season. I was also expected to go to the Derby, as 
well as to sit opposite my father at the banquet at Buckingham 
Palace afterwards, when he entertained die members of the Jockey 
Club. Then, too, I always joined my parents at Windsor for Ascot 
Week and, of course, never missed the family gadicring at 
Sandrhigham for Cliristmas. 

In addition dierc descended to me numerous honorary quasi- 
liereditary positions in various public and charitable institutioiis 
that my father and grandfadier had held before me. In becoming 
Chancellor of die University of Wales, a trustee of die National 
Gallery, and president of various cliaritablc foundations, including 
Christ’s Hospital, King Edward’s Hospital Eund for London, the 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution, I fulfilled my oft-repeated 
declaration that “I consider it a great honour to follow in the foot- 
steps of ray grandfather and my father in assuming diis high 
position, thus carrying on the Royal association with your illus- 
trious body.’’ Happily perhaps for die administration of these 
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mstttttnoiw my other duties ptcvcntnl mycxeroang the cxecuav e 
funenons such posts ordinarily carry 'with tlicni Ncrvcrthclcss 
sshenever there w'as the iiccessit} fcr a puhhc dnvc for foods, my 
scmccs were alvs’s) s called upon and most willingly gi\ cn- And 
there were a]i\3^'3 new bridges to be opened, highways td be 
dedicated foundation-stones to be laid and mumapal projects in- 
augurated — all the standard ever repeating public functions for 
as Inch tlic Ro^ al Family b) anaent custom supplies the prmapal 
actors 

■When in the preparation of dicse memoirs 1 had occasion to 
thumb through luy old calendars, I was surprised at the ^v^dc 
vatict) ofthingsthatldid. I attended Pilgnm dinners to welcome 
AmcricanAmbassadors I inspected the Welsh Guards I awarded 
prizes at die Metropolitan 1 ohee Boxing Toumanicr L 1 opened 
the new premises of the Cliartcrcd Auctioneers and Estate Agents’ 
Institute in Lincolns Inn Fields I handed out diplomas to the 
Society of Apothecaries I unveiled Lord Kitchener s statue in the 
Hone Guards I spoke at tl c Swan Dinner of die Worshmful 
Company of Vmtners I presided over the proccedmgs of die 
Master Marmers Company 

Although few would consider attendance at public banquets 
aswod Ihastai to add that I rarcl) went withanyideaofhaving 
a good tiire, Man) an evening would find me at some great 
corporate banquet, seated at the chairman s table just anodier 
performer m what I uscdjokingly to call the decorated arcus — 
that indefatigable guild of aftcr-dmner speakers masters of the apt 
quotation and the unwearying anecdote die celebrities of the day, 
all dad m white tics and tails resplendent with orders and ncit, 
glittering rows of decorations won m the service of the King 
Other men nught be chained to dicir desks 1 was mctaphoncally 
domed to die banquet table And if sometimes 1 got up m the 
morning somcwliat later dian the hour recommended by Imsuiess 
traditions itwas often because between my service at some public 
dinner followed by my appearance at a chanty ball and a bncf 
call for relaxation on my way home possibly at the Embassy Club, 
the night was well along before 1 realized it. 

Tim rxtf. 0 J TO wlucb J rjqnhycd joy Talents br^nnd ihcx 
stereotyped roles was left pretty much to me 1 xvas free to do as 
much m the public mtcccsi or as hide as I hked The job of Prince 
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of Wales, as I tried to interpret it, was, first, to carry oli associations’ 
with worthy causes outside politics and clodie them with die 
prestige of the Prince’s high position; and, second, to bring die 
Monarchy, in response to new conditions, ever nearer to the 
people. I was encouraged to feel that I was succeeding to some 
degree at least by a remark Lady Astor once made to me at York 
House. Known as she was for her forthrightness and critical mind, 
I was surprised and gratified to hear her say, “You know. Sir, that 
you and I do not always agree. But by reinterpreting the 
Monarchy in modem terms you have rendered a great service to 
your father and will have made die way easier for your successors.’’ 

' The aftermath of the war saw the emergence of a wide variety 
of ex-service men’s organizations throughout the British Empfre; 
because I had been in the war, many of diese ex-service groups 
asked me to become their patron. In another direction the ris ing 
social consciousness of the upper classes had already -begun to 
express itself, belatedly perhaps, in the founding of coUege and 
pubhc-school missions in the slums of London and odier big 
cities. Many an evening I slipped down to die East End to look 
in on one or more of diese clubs, where I mingled with the boys, 
watched them boxing, or joined them in a game of darts. And 
it was from the dedicated men who had given up fives of leisure 
to run these places that I learned most about die poor. 

One way and another I was always on the go. The monotony 
of my London engagements was broken by quick trips to other 
parts of the coimtry: perhaps to visit an agncidtural fair, a public 
school, launch a new hfe-boat at some lonely station on the coast, 
inspect a regiment, or make a three-day tour of one or another oi 
the great industrial areas of South Wales, the Midlands, die Notth, 
or Clydeside. It was also my habit to go once a year at least to one 
of the large rural estates of the Duchy of Cornwall, wliich was my 
particular stewardship, providing, as it did, the revenues from 
wliicli I paid my expenses. 

But the industrial tours were usually die most interesting. 
Having sailed the trade routes and seen the world markets, 1 
usually had something to say on my own account. Yet, there was 
an inescapable sameness about even these expeditions. In saying 
, this I am reminded of a conversation I once had with die Lord- 
Lieutenant of a county in the Midlands, a friend of mine, who was 
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my lios£ on one of thoic tours We lud just returned to bis house 
after several gruelling dap 

“Thank God tint’s o\cr,** said ra% fnend. 

‘ It ma) be for you," 1 answered, ^but it is never over for me ’’ 

These provincial forap were miniattircs of my Imperial tours 
They earned me back again and agam to the well-springs of 
runonalhfe. In York House I kept a large map of die British Isles 
with pim stuck into it to show the places that I had \ isited From 
ume to time I would consult it It for example, I had not been 
to Shropshire or Westmorland, I had my Fnvate Secretary write 
to inquire citlicr of the Lord-Lieutenant or the mayor of die 
largest town whcdicr some useful purpose would not be scried 
by ray papng a visit ro the county The answer was invariably 
yes In dus way I came to know my country from Land s End to 
Caidiness, from Rothesay to Dover And while it may not be 
correct to say tliat I ever felt exactly at home on Clydeside or 
in the dingy muiing Milages of the Rliondda Valley, I neverthe- 
less came to know dicsc sad and poverty ridden places as none of 
my ancestors ever had 

Wherever I went I was usuall) expected to make a speeds I 
strove for a hght and fncndl) touch and for new wap of saying 
the evCE-rccurrcnt dichcs to wludi my public utterances were in 
so great a measure rcscnctcd. But my efforts in this direcoon, 
however much dicy might be apprcaaied by my audiences, were 
not alwap approved by my fauicr He maintained that humour 
had no place m the public activities of members of the Royal 
Rnuly His views were once set fordi by Lord Scamfordham in a 
letter to Godhey Thomas 


Budongltam Palace 

Dear God&cy 

The I^g argues that he never made jokes in any of his 
public speeches but 1 ventured to point out that His Majescy 
takes rather an extreme view of what he calls the flippant style 
and that I myself was answerable for what was considered undue 
flippancy m a speech made by Prince Henry at the Ray'd Acad- 
emy Dinner, most of which I liad written I also humbly urged 
tliac a little humour hghtencdwhatodicrvviscnueht be a ponderous 
afia-dinner speech and I <W call His Maicstys attention to the 
very high praise given by Austen Cliambcrlain and Stccl-MaitUnd 
its 
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both of whom have had exceptional experience in listenmg to <- 

after-dinner speeches. 

^ Yours ever, 

SXAMFORDHAra ~ 

By and large, however, my father let me have my head in the 
matter of making speeches. 

The only time he ever evinced alarm over the possibility of my 
gettmg beyond my depth was in 1926 when I undertook to address 
die British Association at its amuial meeting, held that year at 
Oxford. Since science had never been one of my specialities, 
my first instinct was to side-step the invitation. But the scientists 
seemed so anxious to have me, perhaps in tlie belief that my 
presence would attract desirable publicity to their important 
work, tiiat I was persuaded to accept, all the more so aftci 
Captain Alan Lasccllcs, my Assistant Private Secretary from 1920 
to 1929, had promised to take care of the speech himself. 

A few days before I went to Oxford I was dining widi my 
parents when my father suddenly turned to me and said, “Oh, by 
tlie way, I see that you are going to address the British Association.” 

The remark startied me. “Yes, I am,” I said, diough I must 
confess a litdc nervously. 

“Wliat are you gomg to talk about?” 

“Oh, the usual thing,” I said. “I shall congratulate them for 
dieir magnificent contributions to science, praise the unselfishness 
of scientific research, and so on.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed my fatiicr. “You evidently don tseera 
to realize, my dear boy, what y'ou have taken on. Don’t you 
know who these people are ?” , 

I answered humbly, “I know only too well who they are. I 
have been worried all along, but they have been very insistent.” 

Almost reproachfully my fatlier said, “Your audience will 
represent the most formidable collection of brains in die country. 
The last member of the farmly, indeed the only one, who ever 
felt equal to the task was your great-grandfether the Prince Con- 
Sort, and he was an intellectual.’’ After pausing a moment to allow 
this judgment to sink in, my father added, “These iieople once 
asked me to address them. I refused." 

I was crestfallen, but diere was no escape. In trepidation I went 
to Oxford. Happily my fears proved groundless ; I read “Tommy 
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Liscelles’ s speech, and u uas a success A handsomcljr bound copv 
ofthisni3$t£ap)Jcccsuni\csto-ilayMitheKji)g’srn%atc Secretary s 
office at Budonghatti Palace, where Tommy Lasccllcs now liolds 
swiy He rccendv described it to a friend as tlic finest speech that 
the Pnnee of Wales ever made He ought to know 

And so die 1920*5 spun for me dicic bright ntagte. Austenty 
K now die rule of die day in Dritiin Yet, I should be im- 
grateful were I not to tcndcra fond salute to the elegant pkasurcs 
that v.crc available m my youth under capitalism. Nowadays I 
note widi regret a tendency to witc off the 'tw cntics as a lost and 
decadent decad* On the contrary, 1 remember them as a bright 
era la which the Royal Navy still ruled the seas and tlic pound 
stethng was snil the world s foremost tuut of cxclungc It was, 
1 imagine, the Inst tunc m this tortured caituty that a man could 
enjoy himself m good consacnce the last time that Pnnees could 
arculatc easily and without embarrassment through all levels of 
society 

Then almost without warning tlicrc came a skip in the gay 
rhythm, the General Strike whi« paralysed the country for rune 
jnrxedible days 

1 base deaded to record my impressions of that portentous 
episode, not because of tlie part I pjajcd in «, but more for tlic 
part I «)tdd not play because of m) position— a Pnnee debarred 
From politics With die exception ot the vnt and each succeed- 
ing general election no other happening nndc me so acutcl) 
a\^arc of die perpetual conflict wtdun me between my natural 
desire to share m the tremendous expcncnccs of niy tunes and 
the constitutional restraints rcquinng me to remain aloof from 
controversial turmoil 

Ever since tlic end of die war the Bnnsh working classes had 
been agitated by dironic unemployment and a general dissatis- 
faction witli their lot — the ‘'fever” of Llo)d George's metaphor 
But coal lay, as it has lam so often, at the root of the trouble 
On April 30 the mmets struck- Two dap later die powerful 
Trades Union Congress, which included tlic strategic Transport 
Workers Union, c^cd a general strike in support of die miners 
r'AaicngiKr2V.«aiu<A^pp'.d -Nr* Jutsss.tan .Rswj5rpilin!?Jind 
fcetones lay idle. No newspapers were published And as a re- 
sult of diat suigle stroke die pulse-beat of Bnash pourr, vvhtch 
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liad throbbed across the centuries into the farthest comers of die 
earth, all but died away. ' < > < 

What was unique about die strike of 1926 was die reaction of 
die upper and middle classes. They regarded it as a blow aimed 
at die constitutional foundations of English life. In response to 
die Government’s appeal diousands left their business desks and 
dieir suburban homes or emerged from their landed estates, their 
clubs, and dieir leisure, determined to restore the essential services 
of the nation. The people I knew felt that they were putting down 
something diat was terribly wrong, something contrary to British 
traditions. And they put on a first-dass show. 

I happened to be at Biarritz recuperating from a minor ear 
operation when the trouble started. Hurrying back, I arrived on 
the first night of the strike. Along with many of Ins thoughtful 
subjects my father was plainly confused in liis own mind as to 
whether the stoke ought to be classed as party politics in the 
accepted meaning of the term or whether it smacked of revolu- 
tion, However, because of the deep spht that had been produced 
within classes he counselled me and my brothers to abstain from all 
public or private comment on die issues and to remain more or 
less out of sight until die trouble blew over. But that was like 
asking a man m a burning budding to retire to his room wlule tlie 
firemen coped with die blaze. 

Widiin the limits of my father’s counsel I nevertheless managed 
to follow the daily developments of die strike pretty closely. The 
first diing every morning I would hurry off to one or another of 
the Government departments to get the latest news. In die after- 
noon wnth Bertie I would repair to the House of Commons, where 
firom behind the clock in the Peers’ Gallery lie and I would listen, 
with rapt interest, to the acrimonious debates. The 'evenings 
might find me making the rounds of London, usually in the com- 
pany of ftiends in the Metropolitan Police. As in the war, if 
irked me to be only a spectator; and my firustrations found release 
in watcliing the goings-on at the divisional police-stations, the 
docks, at power plants, and at Paddington Station, where amateurs 
were successfully manning die Great Western Railway. At this 
late date I am sure that I will not be accused of having departed 
firom die non-party role of the Royal Fannly when I confess^ 
that I lent my chaufeur, George Ladbrook, and my car to trans- 
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port to Wales the Govcmmcnc ncvMpapcr, ilic Bniish Gazette, 
edited, bj Mr Winston ChureluIL 
In die end the strike failed. The workers t^ciit back to tlicit 
jobs — all but die coal-mincrs, who stayed out until the autumn. 
My foends returned to their normal pursuits The general feeling 
was that all had stood up radiet well under the test. A dangerous 
social ensu liad been overcome m die traditional Engtuh way, 
widiout bloodshed or reprisals and leaving no lasting scars 
In 1927 I made two trips abroad with my brotlict George — 
first to sea) witliKing Alfonso of Spam at bis Court in Madnd and 
Seville, and dien to visit Canada where at the mvitation of the 
Canadian Government I took pan m the Diamond Jubilee of 
ConicdcraQon 

The trip to Canada was made norcworihy to me for bringing 
me for the first nme loro intimate contact wit): the fxjhtjcal 
leader who was destined to oppose me in 1936 Mr Stanley 
Baldwin At die nme he was invited to join the celcbraaon 
he had been Pnine Minister for tlirec jears His mfe Lucy, 
was also 10 the party, and die four of us crossed die Atlantic 
together 

Delighted as I was to return to Canada I was momcntanlj dis- 
concerted upon landing w Quebec to find that I was expected to 
rule m an open landau acain. It was almost as if the gliost of old 
Sir Joseph Pope bad made a rcap^rancc. "TIiosc damn horses 
again,” I muttered to George diought I had talked these 
Canadians out of this eight yean ago ” M) own misgiviiigs cer- 
tainly had not abated witli the passage of nme, and when, upon 
clambering in widi the Governor, the carnage started off with so 
violent ajerk as almost to snap our necks, 1 became alarmed 
"A fine pair of hones,” exdaimcd the Governor-General, mis- 
taking my anxious glance for one of approval He was m high 
spirits as we raced tlirougli the streets, $0 were die horses By the 
tinic we had readied the suburbs the landau began swaying and 
lurdnng from side to side, and it wras evident that die horses 
bad bofeed. Only after the Governor-General had cautioned and 
instructed die straining, sweating coachman in French did he 
sxajMge to ibr frantic aamaals and j’ct Jicra under ciaarrol 
Delivered shaken but intactatthcGovemor-Genenil’s residence, 
I tvas rccoienng from this harrotvingcxpenence when bis daugh- 
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ter arrived Yvitli my brother. They had watched irom the car- 
riage behind as we had rocketed out of sight. This charming ladyj 
apologizing for what had happened, then divulged that her 
father’s hobby was driving horses; tliat die speed with which he 
drove was die terror of die Province; and diat with die idea of 
paying me a compliment he had brought out his liveliest pair. 
“I begged my father,” she said, “not to do it. I knew tins would 
happen. But he would not listen.” Mr. Baldwin had of course 
decided upon a safer if less spectacular form of transportation— 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s car. Watching them drive up, I thought 
to myself wistfully that there arc occasions when not so much is 
expected of Prime Ministers. 

The celebrations in Ottawa and Toronto were followed by the 
inauguration of the International Peace Bridge across the Niagara 
River. With George and Mr. Baldwdn I took part in an luiusual 
ceremony. Advancing from die Canadian side across die bright 
new span, I was met exaedy in the middle by an American 
delegation headed by the Vice-President, Mr. Charles Dawes, 
and the famous Al Smith, then Governor of New York State, 
Mr, Daw'cs and I shook hands across a wide silken cord, which I 
proceeded to cut. 

We continued westward to Alberta; 1 to stop at my ranch, Ivir. 
and Mrs. Baldwin to do some sightseeing in the Rockies. I saw 
a good deal of diem on die train. The Prime Minister was a fluent 
conversationahst. Listening to him expounding on such varied 
topics as the apple husbandry of Worccstcrsliire, cricket, and die 
revision of the Prayer Book — then a subject of wolent contro- 
versy in Parliament — I was impressed by his erudition even more 
than by liis reputation for political sagacity. However, as I studied' 
Mj. Baldwin, I dionght I detected traces of the arrogance that 
some Englishmen display when travelling abroad. The deeper we'' 
penetrated die North American continent, the more he became 
the embodiment of old John Bull liimsclf. In my hour of 
Sovereignty I was to rediscover diat side of him. 

' Life seemed pretty good to me in 1927 and diroughout 1928, , 
I was dicn tliirty-four, widi ten years of intense and continuous 
public activity behind me. My travels and the varied experiences 
diat had come my way had given me more confidence in myself; 
even public speaking, which had never come easily, ceased to be 
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SO niudi of a nightnnfc Moreover, my personal ambitjon to 
cTcel m tljc sport that I liLc^ best bad been to some extent re- 
warded I had gained a reputation in the liunting-ficld; and in 
spite of my father’s and Mr Hamsay MacDonald s objections I 
had continued stecplcdiasing and had even won a few races. Yet, 
once again England seemed a tnfle cramped. 

Tlicrcfore, when tny brother Bertie recommended to me the 
fascination of big~gamc hunting, I decided to satisfy niy recurrent 
wanderlust with an extended mooimg expedition to A&ica. 
1 was drawn tlierc as wcU by reasons of Empire for some time 
my old Impcnal travelling companion Ned Gngg who had 
meanwhile become Governor of Kenya, had been mviting me to 
visit him m his equatorial donuiiu 

Witl) my second brother Harry, the Duke of Gloucester, who 
was organizing Ins own safari and three members of my staff, 
including "G’^Trottcr, f left Great Bntam m early September 
After several ofilaai days in Nairobi, Harry and I separated He 
w ent south to shoot m Tanganyika and Northern Rliodcsia, while 
I continued my journey westwards a«oss Lake Viaoru to Uganda 
widi tlw mtennon of rejoining him at CapctowTi for Christinas. 

My excursion tnro Uganda was not vsncliout inadent. In the 
steamer o/i Lake Albert poor “C” Trotter nearly died of a heart 
attack and had to be sent biek to Kampala. I likewise had two 
misadventures Wlule hunting on the shore of the lake, I svas put 
to flight by a charging elephant, a terrifying experience Uiat 
caused me thereafter to regard these huge creatures witli new 
respect. A few days later, while walking back from die lake to 
Fort Portal with twenty native porters my guide, one of die game 
wardens, lost lus way and was the cau« of my having to spend a 
wet uncomfortable mght, fioundcruig through almost irapcne- 
tnblc elephant grass tcu feet high, the hunting-ground of hons 
and snakes. 

In mid-November, my engagements m Kenya and Uganda 
bcuig completed, I started on safari to Tanganynka Because 1 and 
my party would have to travel light, we shipped most of our 
clodics to South Africa Stripped down to ‘ bush shirts” and 
shorts, we made out way south m a small convoy of station wagons 
and light lorries. 

I enjoyed this open-air life ofhard cxerase, so much so that I 
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found it difficult to believe diat anyone would ever voluntarily 
choose to return to civilization. But this idylhc existence was not- 
to last. After we had been out only ten days, my party w^s over- 
taken by a message from the Reuters news agency reporting diat 
my father was ill but giving no details. The news did not im- 
mediately alarm me, for my fadier had long been subject to clironic 
Icolds. Nevertheless, I cabled Buckingham Palace for more in- 
formation. Several days later at Dodoma, one of the provindal 
headquarters, I found a serious communication from my father s 
doctor. Lord Dawson, awaiting me. The King had liad a relapse. 
There were also cables from the Prime Minister, Admiral Halsey, 
and Godfrey Thomas, urging me to return to London Mth all 
possible speed. 

Even while I was debating the quickest way to get back, word 
came that die light cruiser Enterpiise of the East Indies Squadron 
had been ordered to proceed from Aden to Dar-es-Salaam, die 
capital and main port of Tanganyika, where she could be expected 
in diree days, Dodoma was on die railway, and by a fortunate 
coincidence the Governor’s rickety little train was even dien wait- 
ing to take my party westward to Tabora on Lake Tanganyika. 
So next morning before dawn we started down to the coast, 
arriving at Dar-es-Salaam the same evening. There I fretted for 
three days, awaiting the Enierpu’se. She finally appeared sliordy 
after breakfast on the moniing of December z; and, as soon as I 
had boarded her, she was under way again, her propellers thrust- 
ing her across the glazed, burning sea. 

The race against time that followed, first by sea northward Up 
the Indian Ocean, through die Red Sea and die Suez Canal, and 
westward half the lengdi of die Mediterranean to Brindisi in Italy 
and then by train across Europe, was a gruelUng experience. The 
Enterprise, driven as I had never seen a ship driven before, com- 
pleted die 4,700-mile voyage to Brindisi m eight days. Stepping 
ashore, stdl in die safari clodies in winch I had left East Africa, I 
was met by Godfrey Thomas, who had fhoughtfully brought me 
a change of clodiing more suitable for European December 
weather. Mussolini had sent his own train to transport me across 
Europe. It started immediately, and the breakneck race to the 
Channel was facilitated by personal orders from II Duce to dear 
die tracks all die way to the Swiss frontier. 
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Godfrey Thomas also brought me some letters from London, 
and I settled down to read them m the train There was a long 
tcclinical report from Lord Dasvson, concludmg ith the hopeful 
observation that “the most dangerous part of Uie illness is m the 
w’ay ofbcing conquered." And then tlicre were two letters from 
Bertie 

145 Piccadilly W i 
December 6th 1928 

My dear old David, 

i am glad you will be home to soon now We luve had a very 
an.'Ciom A worrying nme over Papa dns last fortnight. It was 
touch & go on Sunday rueht & the whole of Monday Tlic whole 
cause of the anxiety has been the heart Some time dunng these 
last few months Papa has damaged the valves of his heart ptob- 
-ably overdomg the siiooimg & when be went down wiia this 
lung trouble of course he started muite tn the way of physical 
resistance 

But thank God smee Monday he has rallied a good deal Sc he 
IS much quKtet A is stronger He u not out of the wood yet, 
but as thincs are at the moment he is going on as well as can 
be expected It will be a long ome before he is well again, I m 
s^id 

She (Mamal is delighted at your decision to come home 

I am here of coune now A am longing to see you I shall meet 
you at the scaaoo no manct at what Qme you arrive 

Best love to you from us both from 
Bebdb 


145 Picodilly W I 
December 6th 1928 

My dear old David, 

Suice vvnnng to y ou tilts cv cning I have seen Daw son Papa's 
tcrapctatiire has a^n gone up to-mght which is a worry but has 
not altered Papas condition very nuCcnally as he is stronger 
physically 

Tlicre IS a lovely story going about which emanated from the 
East End that the reason of your rushing home « that in the event 
of anytlung happening to Papa I am going to bag the Tlironc in 
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The next evening found me at Boulogne, whence a packet- 
boat sped me across the Channel to Folkestone, where Mr 
Baldwin was waiting to accompany me by train back to London 
In the dining-car he confided gravely that despite the improve 
ment in my father’s condition die convalescence was bound to be 
protracted. The likelihood that my father would have to curtai 
his public activities in the future meant, Mr. Baldwin suggested 
that more of liis duties would of necessity devolve upon me. Tht 
implications of the Prime Minister’s warning were plain: th( 
sombre responsibilities of the Throne had begun to claim me.. ” 

My meeting with Bertie at Victoria Station further deepehet 
my anxiety over my father. During the tlirec-minutc car drivi 
to Buckingham Palace he prepared me for the shock-diat mi 
father’s appearance would bring. “You will find him greath 
changed,” he said, “and now Dawson says that an operation vtil 
be necessary in a day or two.” Then he spoke adnnringly of nr 
mother. “Through all the anxiety she has never once revealet 
her feelings to any of us,” Tliis seemed to trouble liim, for h 
quickly added, “She is really far too reserved; she keeps too mud 
locked up inside of her. I fear a breakdown if anything awfu 
happens. She has been wonderful,” ' 

At the Palace she was awaitmg me. “1 am so relieved ypu an 
back,” she said. “Papa keeps asking where you are.” She tool 
me at once to liis bedroom, the same room Bertie now uses a 
Ills study. Altliough he was desperately weak, he recognized'm 
instantly and mumbled sometliing about hoping I had had goo( 
sport in East Africa. He had plainly endured a terrible ordeal 
He was sixty-three. If he were to recover at all, the process wouk 
be painful and prolonged. 

It was December ill 1928, a curiously prophetic date. Exactly 
eight years later almost to the hour, I would-be leaving m; 
coimtry, having relinquished the inlicritance that had brought m 
racing back this night across two continents. 
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I FIND THE FORT 


O w December 12, 1928, at Bucl-mgham Palace, my father 
[underwent a serious operation for a streptococcus in- 
fcctiotL Thereafter, bcciusc the sun^cal wound tti his 
back seemed stubbornly slow to heal, his convalescence was long 
Tlie Kuig’s impromptu sick-bed stnetures on the meputude and 
uicomrctcncc of the British medical profession from wluch his 
cfucrpnysiaan, Lord Dawon, was not excluded, were marvellous 
to oternear But my father was. m trudi, a \cry sick mao, far 
sicker tlian the public ever knew 
Wlule I wxis racuig back to England aboard the Enterprise, 
my father had set up a Couned of Sutc. consisting of my mother, 
my brother Bemc, die Archbidiop of Canterbury, me Prime 
Minister, die Lord Clianccllor, and me. with authority to conduct 
State busmess in the Sovereign’s name In dm capaary we 
approved Orders m Couned, submissions. Government appomt- 
jmmts, and signed commissions for the armed forces For me dus 
shared rcsponsibihty w’as all the more interesting because 1 was 
enabled for thefint time to read various secret oSiaal commuiuca- 
cons, indudmg Foreign Office teJegrams, bur not the minutes of 
Cabinet mcetingj, wmeh only die King’s Private ScCTctary, the 
venerable Lord Stamfordham. svas allowed to see; 

A letter that I wrote my father at the time suggests the different 
ways m which during hu incapaaty I acted for hnn. 


St. James’s Palace, S W l 

February co, 1929 

Dearest Papa 

Manu tcDs me that I may wme to you now which is good 
news ... Mama wnll have you ofotir visit to die Indusmes 
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' Fair at the Wliite City, It was, very; ]5ancl;,pf;licr 'to/go'^jB^ 
courages the manufacturers who need diat'nowl 'Her ehfefg^J; 
amazing & she had everyone tired out tliat morning, _ 
I received the new Japanese Ambassador tliis ’ monmg, & 
accepted his credentials on your behalf & this aft^ruobh l '^vt 
your cup away at the shire horse show in Islington^,.- ' ' ^ 
So we are tr^'ing to keep diings going while you ^e, still bic 
up & there is no reason for you to worry your,head byer,'i 
thing. ... " y. ''f y-i- 

■ Your devoted son !;- ; > 

■ Dato)’: 


The winter of 1928-29 was one of the coldest in '.Europ^ 
istory. The lake in Buckingham Palace garden froze idver/: 
ire occurrence, and my brothers and I invited our, friends foi 
skating parties. The ring of the skates on the ice and bursHolit 
readied my father’s room and seemed to bring himpl^me.*.. >- 
In February the King was moved to Bognor, on .the Sussei 
coast, where I often visited him. - Although he gained strdi^ 
at the seaside, my mother remained worried. One afternoon as - 
was starting back to London she asked me to her, xbonifror'; 
private talk. She expressed her satisfaction with the way.'Ilwa 
carrying on for my father. Then with that quiet indirecdori tha 
marks her approach to dehcate situations, she took me'byj^suf 
prise by asking whether I did not tliink it might be better qri' thi 
whole if I were to give up steeplechasing. , ,■ ’ ’ ; > y's.:-.:.: 
“Is it because you tliink I might get hurt?” I asked. ; 
“Pardy diat,” my mother answerecL “But widi Papa so ill:an< 
unable to get around and your having to do so. much 'more, i 
would seem better if you did not take these chances.’’-;' 

“But I don’t fall very often,” I protested. ^ ^ 

; “No, I realize that. Nevertheless, I know it would pl^c Pap. 
if you would give up race-riding and be content with fox-hunting.’ 
’ ' “If it will save you further anxiety,” l assurcd her,. “LshaHj.o 
course, do what you and Papa wish.” . ' ; > V-.;. ’ 

. j^d so I reluctandy . abandoned the one pursuit that gave out 
let. -to my competitive spirit. The question of , niy continuing t< 
. hunt, was academic because my string of horses .was largely 
'rarbund steeplechasing. That winter I sold dietn all;;'Md gave ,'u] 
.the' comfortable Toonis ' at Craven frodgej' -Meltbii |Mo\vbra}’ 
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Thffrcafrcr the ficWi of Lejccsteisbre saw hrtlc of roe, and for 
rcb\ation I turned increasingly to gol£ 

About diis tunc I had an unexpected roectmg %\iih Mr Bald- 
win, the Prime Minister ‘While die episode m itself ivas of no 
paitiailar unpoitnnce, it was in a sense my fint object-lesson m 
the workings of an astute political mind. 

The coal mdustry was already m a bad way and indeed had 
been so smce the end of the war Many collicncs were being 
forced to shut dosvn uneconomic pits Icamg whole communi- 
ties wnthout work and on tlic dole The tragic story was gradually 
unfolded in the correspondence addressed to me as Pnnee of 
"Wales Because of mv long-standing association svith cx-scrvtcc- 
luen's orgaiuzanons many former ^ors and soldiers looked to 
me as their Ro-yal patron and perhaps not knowang where else 
to turn, miners who had ser\ed in the war wrote me of their 
pituble arcumsfances and beggt-d roc to use my mflucnoc with 
die Government to do somedung for them 
le diercfore seemed only right diat 1 should concern myself with 
this sad derclopincnc, and I was debating bow best to proceed 
when a Nonli Country business man. Sir Ale.'tander leith, 
approached me wneb a proposal that J should make an eattcnsivc 
tobr of the Durham and Northumberland coal-ficldj, whidi were 
among the hardest hit. I was assured by Sir Alexander that my 
appearance nught put some heart back into the miners and show 
dicni that they were not cnorcly forgotten. ‘ The Gos’cnuncnt 
doesn't seem to understand,” said Sir Alexander, earnestly, ' how 
scnousihcsituanonisupilicrc’ MyPnncclyjoumcyshavingtakcn 
me into this region m better days.it seemed Jl the more important 
tliat I should see It m its adversity And since Sir Alcxandw was a 
pillar of the Conservame Patty and a former cluirman of the 
Nortliera Counties Area, 1 accepted his sponsorship without 

S ucstion, leaving it to lum to arrange for me a durec-<ny tour of 
1C coal-fields. 

It was January, ip 29 and bitterly cold The afternoon before 
I w'as to leas c London I rccavod &om Mr Baldwin a message 
mkiDg me to conic m sec him wiAout delay Puzzled as to the 
reason for so urgent a request, 1 went at once to die House of 
Oimmons and was inhered into the Prime Minister’s office. 
Ofieriug me a chair, he said, * Sir, I haic just heard about your 
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proposed trip to Durham. I should like to know under whose 
auspices you arc going.” ' ' 

“But why, Mr. Baldwiite” I asked, truly astonished. “It has 
never been my understanding tliat I am expected to notify die 
Government of my movements.” 

“No, Sir,” he answered. “The difficulty here is that your -visit 
to the coal-fields of the North Country is bound to have political 
repercussions.” ^ 

“I don’t understand,” I rephed. “You know that I stand out- 
side politics. My only reason for going is to see for myself what 
the shutting down of so many mines has done to die people who 
depend upon tiicm for a living.” 

Mr. Baldwin seemed not to hear, and said almost coldly; “The 
Government is well aware of the conditions hi some coal-mining 
districts. It is doing evcrytliing possible to ameliorate them. But 
as you know, a general election is only four montlis away, and 
unemployment may well be used as a stick with wliich to beat mV 
Party.” 

Only then did I grasp die hidden basis of the Prime Minister’s 
concern. Could he suspect that I had allowed myself to be “used”, 
by die Opposition ? The idea •v\'-as so preposterous diat I hesitated 
to dignify it with a disclaimer; yet, the Prime Ivlinister was so'^ 
obviously exercised that I thought it best to reassure liim. ‘ 

“As a matter of fact, Mr. Baldwui,” I said, “the idea of tliis trip' 
originated with a member of your oivn Party, Alexander Leith.’’ 

At the mention of the name, the Prime Minister leaped to im 
feet. “Oh, so it was Alexander Leith who suggested that you 
should go to Durham,” he said, incredulously. 

“Ycs, and for that matter he is in charge of all arrangements.” 
■ The Prime Muiister exuded relief. “A first-class man,” he Said 
jovially, “you could not be in better hands. Of' course, diis 
information puts quite a different face on the matter. Forgive 
-me. Sir; I’m afraid I must go back to the House.”^ Shondng me to 
die door, he said, “I hope you have a successful trip, and don’t 
find the cold too ^ing.” > ' 

' As I left die House of Commons, I was somewhat puzzled as 
to the precise difference between Conservative and Socialist 
-’humanitarianism. ^ ’} 

'In the spring of that year die King was well enough to leave 
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Bognof and return to Windsor, but lus con; alcsccnce continued 
to oc Iiarasscd by frequent relapses. In May die gaicral election 
brought down Mr Baldwin’s Conservative Government and 
tetumed to power the Socialist duef Mr Ramsay MacDonald, 
an event my father, despite hw high prsonal regard for the 
Scottish leader, could hardly have taxen as an encouraging sign. 
On top of everything dse, the new Archbuhop of Cahterbury, 
the Most Reverend Cosmo Gordon Lang had been pressing my 
father s secretariat to allow him to set aside a Sunday in tlic near 
future as a day of national thanksgiving for tlic Kmg s recovery 
The difficulty was dial the plan envisaged the Kmc s appearance 
at a great service in Westminster Abbey, conducted by the Arch- 
bisliop himself 

Since die true state of the King s health svas still far rcmoNcd 
from die condition, Iiopcfully antiapatcd by Dr Lang those of 
xa who wetc close to die acktoom were inclined to regard the 
Archbishop’s ntojea as a trifle premature However, Dr Lang 
W3S an old and dose friend my father was reluctant ro dmppoint 
lum, and in the end lus doctors decided — against their betterjud^ 
meut, 1 always believed— that Sunday July 7, would be a sae 
date 

When early dut month mv fadicr returned 10 Buckmgham 
Palace, winch he had not seen since the previous Tebruary, his 
tcmpcraturcunaccountablyroic Yet the day before the elaborate 
religious display incaidcd to cclcbntc his recovery, he received 
one of his Socialist Ministcn Ktr J H Thomis who alsvays Iiad 
a marvellous fund of vernacular stones My Cither was lauglung 
m full-chcstcd enjoyment at one of dicsc when he suddenly 
chedeed himsdf as jf in pain As die loo^cccssful storyteller 
Jooked on aghasr, my fadier ran hts hand down his back, saying, 
' I must excuse myself Something seems to have liarpcnM to 
this damn wound' Whcuhisshittwasopcncd it was discovered 
that under die stress of his laughter an abbess below lus nbs liad 
burst. Althougli Mr Thomas was at first overcome by remorse, 
be was later relieved to Icara that his story had had the fortunate 
effect of csrposing the real cause of my fadier’s continued ‘weak- 
ness — the presence oftuiy hone spfinten feft behind m the wound 
after the first operation I suppose this is probably the only ease m 
medical history m wbch a nde-sphmngjokc htcrally ano Cgura- 
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' tivcly lias acliieved. happier results ^thaH me 'surgeons succeeded' ia, 
cfiecting. , ' ; 

Fortunately the temperature subsided; Jthbughw^' myHS^; 
insisted on going tlirough with die. seridce next' day};, "^cibbr; 
die Archbishop ever truly appreciated how' much ‘.mylfathert 
suffered diat Simday in the interests of national rejoiongd .'nevdt. 
knew, but certainly the diousands who cheered die King ris. he. 
drove dirough die streets with my mother to the Abbey and.ffe’ 
distinguished congregation within had no inklingl Despite^y; 
fadier’s distress, it was all very moving. However, he himself .v^ ' 
not miaware of die undcrl)Tng irony; and on.rcturhihg to; the 
Palace he remarked to Ins physician. Lord Dawson; :;“Fmcy a, 
dianksgiving service with an open wound hi your back.”- ‘. 'v.' "I 
A second operation successfully dealt with the sources .bfinfec- 
tion, and by die end of August my father was strong .enough to": 
. journey to his beloved Sandringham. There he presently, resumed ^ 
' his shooting, diough never again on die same vigorous 'scali] 
When I returned to die Big House for the .annual farnhyCHrisfi;. 
mas party, I noted die addition of a hft to save liim die strain "of 
walking upstairs. : } ■ 'i 

One of die things I did while deputizing for my' fadier'dutihg; 
his illness was to hold levees on Ihs behalf. There were} four pf 
these ceremonies each year, and tiicy took place at. it.3bralmi’;k.' 
the Throne Room of St. James’s Palace. In essence they prpwded- 
opportunities for die Diplomatic Corps, the Cabinet, goyempfs;, 
officers of die forces, and selected private citizens- to pay their' 
respects to die Sovereign. Another duty was/to ;act„as/;esc.brt;,to' 
my mother when' she had to hold a Court ividioutmy faffik*^ 
Like the levees, there were four of these a year. 'They , took place, 
in the baUroom at Buckingham Palace at 9,3 0 in the.'eyening}i,. ' 

Dress regulations at Court were meticulous; -Mthbiigh they 
had been relaxed somewhat because of die.chniged cbriditipns' 
after the First World War,’ they were well understood. rAt- the' 
Court of St. James’s it was the custom for dipIomateTyfor .alltnien,' 
in fact — ^to wear knee-breeches whenever the Queen was present at; 
formal functions in die. evening; indeed* ' this 'cnstorh'.ckehded to 
unofficial dinner parties in privatc hous^ given for 'diC' King ;kd' 
Queen... , ' 

■i'TKis., costume consists of a black velvet .(ad;cbah /blicky^yet^ 
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brecclies diat buckle bdow the knee over black -^ilk hose, and a 
pair of pumps Kni^ts of Ac- Garter wear die Garter below the 
left knee. Indeed, for men with a wcll-tumcd calf, knee-breeches 
can be flattenng, for others less fx\ourcd die reverse w equally 
true 

Of all the causes for an Amdo-Ametican “incident” dus custom 
would seem die most unlikely. Ever since the days of Jolin Jay, 
a succession of American envoys liad found almost cverydung 
else to hold against us, but never this However, when m 1929 
Mr Herbert Hoover sent Bngadicr-Gcncral Charles G Dawes 
to London as Ambassador thcproblcmof kncc-brcechcs suddenly 
assumed large-scale proportions in die eyes of the American Press. 

Mr Dawes, a former Vice-President of die United States, was 
a Clucago banker with a flair for picturesque speech. It was 
confidendy expected dut lie would bnng to the staid confines of 
the Court the spirited, independent outlook that made die 
American amateur an admired and often lerrifiang figure m 
diplomacy Mr Dawes lived up to the part Before leaving his 
own country, one of the questions he was asked at a Press con- 
ference was whcdicr he proposed to wear knee-breeches at 
Cotitr Had Mr Dawes oecn a fonign-scrMcc careerist, this 
particular pome would ncacr have been raised However, for 
nun die question was fraught with dangers peculiar to American 
domestic politics 

The idea was then widespread among lus countrymen that wc 
were clever and adroit and \cned in all Machiavellian tncks for 
deluding and beguduig simple Amcncans In the 19205 dus 
distrust was at its height, and noUung would have been more 
damaging to an American political figure in England than the 
suggestion diat he was putting on ain In dus respect Mr Dawes 
ivas in double jeopardy, for be haded from Chicago, avherc the 
mayor, “Bill” Tliompson, had recently campaigned for rc- 
clcction on a platform “obli^ting” Jnm, among omer dungs, to 
pundi my father on the nose were die latter ever $0 imprudent as 
to see foot inside the aty limits Under die circumstances Mr. 
Dawes’s negative was no doubt die onl> jjossibic answer to the 
reporter’s question 

I radier suspect that Mr Dawes, on second thoughts, hoped dut 
would be the end of the matter. And in the normal course of 
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events the Court, wliich, in common with other British institu- 
tions, is endowed widi unusual powers of adaptation, would have 
found a mutually satisfactory way out of the impasse. An institu- 
tion diat could receive a Gandhi in a dhoti could surely have come 
qmetly to terms with an American Ambassador. But all possibil- 
ity of a discreet pnvate compromise vanished after die Amencaii 
Press seized with loud cries upon die Ambassador’s veto as a new 
and conuncndable variation in the popular American sport of 
twistmg the Bnash hon’s tad. When in June Mr. Dawes duly 
appeared in London, the question of whedier he would or would 
not wear die usual knee-breeches had become a burning issue, if 
not in Mayfair certainly m Peoria. The Lord Chamberlain, Lord 
Cromer, thus found himself m an extremely awkward position. 
More dian die etiquette of die Court was at stake; the Queen’s 
dignity was by imphcation involved. This was unsuspected, I am 
sure, by Mr. Dawes, who, in spite of a bhmt manner, never lacked 
in courtesy and was contemplating no personal insult to my 
modier whatsoever. 

How'cver, wliile the Bntish public at large was unconcerned 
about die whole matter, I foresaw diat the repercussions in Court 
circles of Mr. Dawes’s remark would be no less profound than 
diose that would have been caused by the appearance of the State 
gdt coach Intched to a team of camels. And I was not far wrong, 
for the first officials to recover from die initial shock of the news 
story left dieir breakfasts imeaten and began to discuss die appal- 
ling imphcations of Mr. Dawes’s declaration with their colleagues 
over the telephone. The King, convalescing at Windsor, was of 
course informed of die contretemps. He was indignant that diis 
apparent lapse of good taste sliould be visited on my modier, 
especially when she was obliged, because of his incapacity, to 
hold die Court alone. 

fortunately a brief trip to the industrial North removed me 
from the turmoil before diere was time for me to become in- 
volved. Much as I w'’as amused by the furore, I still did not relish 
retumhig to London, for die Court knew that Mr. Dawes and I 
had become friends, outside the official world. No sooner had I 
set foot within York House dian the Lord Chamberlain was on 
die telephone to report that all the cajolings and entreaties of his 
Embassy staff, of die Foreign Office, of the 'Marshal of the 
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Diplomatic Corps, aoi3 finally of the Lord Cbamberlam lumsclf 
had failed to budge Mr Davrcs an inch He asked to sec me at 
once 1 told lum to come immediately 

Lord Cromer vs'as a man of ihe world urbane and sua\e, 
■jears of diplomatic cxpcnencc bad reinforced a naturally gra- 
cious manner v.itb a remarkable outward calm Nevertheless it 
was instantly clear that his first encounter with dm Midwestern 
Amcncan liad cxliausted all the resources sviili which a lifcame 
of experience at Court bad equipped Kim. He explained that mv 
fadicr had suggested that [ should call upon General Dawes myself 
and explain why it was rcillymosnniportantforhmi to wear die 
proper dress ‘The King Lord Cromer cxincluded bleakly “u 
extremely upset ’ 

My sjmpathy for Lord Cromers predicament was genuine 
enough But I had a glimincnrg of Mr Danes s predicament as 
well Were he to worm back so to speak, into the brccclies he 
would expose liinisclf to the ridicule ot dn Amtnean public. 
Reasoning then that the siruaiion was past redrcininc by orihn- 
ary methods and having in addition more sympathy for Mr 
OasNcs’s position dun it seemed advisable to divulge to die Lord 
Cliainbcrhin I proposed wluat 1 considered an ingenious sohiuon 
It WM that on the evening of the Coiirr Mr Dawes should issue 
from die Amcncan Embassy wearing the usual kncc-brccches but 
concealed under the black evening trousers he had sworn he 
would wear Tins camouflage would throw off the reporters vv ho 
were ccrtaui to be watchmg outside the Embassy door and at the 
I’alaccgatc. Upouanivmgihusnormallyattiri.d the Ambassador 
would be met by an equerry and conducted to a room where a 
footman would be waiting to help him remove the trousers 
Tlicrc would no doubt be a decanter of Scotch whiskv on a tray 
to refresh lum and make easier lus reappearance decked out 
according to protocol Then on leaving die ballroom, he could 
rcare into the same room, don once more die long trousers and 
return safely to his own Embassy with no one the wiser 

“It's a httlc devious ” I conwded, 'and I imagine Mr Dawes 
may take persuading But of this much I am sure he 11 never 
leave Ills own Embassy m knec-btccclics ' 

‘“Will you lay dm propcsal yourself before the Ambassador, 
Sir? ’ 

— 1 « 
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“I’m sorr)’-, but I’m afraid I can’t,” I answered firmly. 'Tm 
not going to forfeit a friendship I value over an incident diat 
is actually no concern of mine. Besides, good Anglo-American 
relations mean far more to me than a breach of Court etiquette, 
and I don’t want to spoil any good will I may have built up for 
myself in America by offending so important a citizen. While I 
deplore the Ambassador’s attitude, I am not going to run the risk 
of liis turning me doAvn, wliich I am confident he will do.” 

“In that case,” said Lord Cromer, gloomily, “I suppose I am 
still left with the hot potato.” 

The following evemng, it devolved upon me to conduct my 
mother by the hand into the vast ballroom and escort her to the 
solitary gilt chair on the dais. From my position at her right I had 
a commanding view of tire fiimihar scene, into which the specu- 
lation attendmg Mr. Dawes’s debut had injected an unwonted 
tension. It was an impressive spectacle, tliis stately procession of 
ambassadors, ministers, counsellors, secretaries, and attaches of em- 
bassies in Court dress or uniform, with their wives in trains and 
feathers, tlie men making their bows before the Queen, die women 
dieir atrtsics. But all eyes were straining for the first glimpse of 
the Amencan Ambassador. Fortunately we did not have long to 
. wait before he appeared in the fine. At a glance it was obvious 
that he had won the day; his trousers flowed unbrokenly to'his 
shoes. My mother must have looked glacial, while I hid a mildly 
disapproving glance behind the bearskin cap I was cradlmg in ray 
right arm. Did I detect a certain self-consciousness in Mr. Dawes’s 
demeanour as he advanced to make his bow t If 1 did, it was only 
a flash, for he walked with the same dehberation and self-assurance 
with winch he might have taken die chair in the United States 
Senate. 

When it was all over, my modier murmured, “Papa will not 
be pleased; what a pity such a distinguished man should he so 
difficult.” ) 

My parents bore no rancour, and the incident was soon for- 
gotten. Mr. Daw'es proved liimself to be an able and popular 
Ambassador, and his continued appearances in the wTong garb 
, ceased to be regarded as an affront. When twenty 'years later I 
visited lum wliile he was wintering in Florida, then past his 
eightieth year, the word “knickers” was never once mentioned 
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dunng tl:c hour wx reminisced o\cr old times Iftc ever remem- 
bers rbc madtnr at all, I am sure be ould pass it off as one of die 
least important episodes m tbc coarse of a long and Doable 
career 

The new year of 1930 found my fithcr’s healdi so restored tliat 
I was able to plan another tnp ro East Africa Tins time I v.’as 
luted back not to shoot big game with a rifle but rather with a 
motion-picture camera, new Iiobb) Having obscr. cd how 
vanity had betrayed my friends into defacing the rooms of dicir 
otbermsc handsome homes with unsightly stuffed trophies of the 
diasc, I had decided that for me a bvuig record on film of my 
expeditions V. outd be a more satisfying and certainly less cumber- 
some, souvenir Beginning widi a two-week walking safari in 
the elephant coimtfv iroundVoi in Kenya I progressed dirough 
Ugan^, into the Pjgmy forests of the Belgian Congo whence 
by steamer and aeroplane I made m> way down the Wlutc Nile 
through the Sudan past Khvtoum to Cairo A wonderful tnp, 
productive of fine pictures ic was marred onlj by niy contracting 
tnalana, a ptc\ ilent disease in those parts Yet c\ cn tius unlucky 
break had us liglitcr side when 1 arose weak and tlun from my 
fcvcr-rackcd bed a wlijtc planter remarked half-jokingiy, “Now, 
Sir, }Ou are one of us 

My return 10 the month of Apnl jpjo, introduced me to a 
new and absotbmg interest The summer before, one of the 
“Grace and Favour houses near Windsor — 1 e houses at die 
Sovereign’s disposal — fell vacant It was a casreUtted conglomaa- 
tion called Fort Bclv edere, situated on Crown land bordenng die 
Great Park near Svmmngdalc Wben I went to my father to ask 
wlicthcr I imglit hvc there, he was surprised. “What could y ou 
possibly want thnf queer old pHcc fort Those damn week-ends, 
I suppose’ But then he snulcd, ‘Well ifyou wancit, youcan 
liavc It ’’ 

I thanked lum. My real reason for dennng the property lay 
deeper than a mere wish for a place to spend week-ends ar I was 
thircy-6vc years old. the rolling stone was bcginmng to seek a 
rcsung-pbcc Until then my only residence had been York 
House, whidi, because ir was so much the centre of my official 
life, was mote an office tlian a home Moreover, I was, like my 
father, a man who loved the countty However much I might 
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enjoy London’s metropolitan amenities, I preferred tlicm in small 
doses. If my work kept me in the city longer than a few days at a 
time, I woidd begin to feel .caged. It had tliercfore been my prac- 
tice since tlie conclusion of my Imperial voyages in 1925 to spend 
my week-ends and holidays in small, rented, comitty houses,! 
selected because of their proximity to good golf courses. But I 
was already weary of living in other people’s homes*, and, when 
chance led me to Fort Belvedere, I knew instandy that here was 
the place I was lookmg for. The initial work of recondidoning 
went forward wliile I was away in Africa, and on my return f 
moved in. 

Because The Fort — as 1 chose to call it — became my home, 
some description of its charm and atmosphere is, I bcheve, 
desirable. 

It was begun in die eighteenth century by William, Duke of 
Cumberland, die durd son of George II. Some eighty years later, 
the famous architect, Wyatville, whom George IV had com- 
missioned to restore Windsor Castle, was directed by ‘the same 
Monarch to enlarge the structure — so the legend goes — ^for one of 
the King’s favourites. One of Wyatvihe’s happiest additions was 
n tall tower, higher than die surrounding trees, which enhanced 
the effect of an ancient castle in a forest. In 1912, at die outset of 
my father’s reign, the structure underwent a further extensive 
modification to make it habitable. By the time I came upon it, it 
had become a pseudo-Godiic hodge-podge. An intrusion of yew- 
trees kept one side of die house in perpetual shadow, staining the 
walls widi green, acidulous mould. The garden was untended; 
the surrounding undergrowth was wild and untidy. But the half- 
buried beauty of the place leaped to my eye. 

Northwards die land descends in a gendc slope towards Virgima 
Water, where as a cliild I had paddled in rowboats with Mary and 
my brodiers. Here the grassy approaches tvere guarded by a 
broad arc of stone batdements, with more than a score of hand- 
some, cighteeiidi-ccntury bronze cannon mounted in embra- 
sures. Windsor Castle was six irulcs away, on the opposite side of 
die Great Park; and from the top of die tower on a clear afternoon 
one could see London and with a spyglass make out the dome of 
St. Paul’s nearly twenty-five miles away. 

I had a wonderful time fixing up The Fort, both inside and out- 
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Side It was a joy tint 1 was loath to sltare wiili others, tliougli I 
naturally souglit professional advice, die final result tn die tiiain 
represented tit) ideas, and, being nunc, they were modem 
Inside I introduced, to the extent diat space and die old walls 
aliottcd, many of the creature conveniences dial I had sampled 
and enjo)ed in the New World — a bathroom to nearly ever) 
room,, showers, a steam bath, budt*m ciipboatds, central lieatmg 
— die so-called modem comforts dut were seldom found m pro- 
fusion m English houses Outside, the climgcs also went on apace 
Down came the gloomy, encroaching )c^v -trees, to let m Iiglic and 
air A muddy Idy pond below the batdements was transformed 
into a swimimng-pooL I cleared awiy acres of d-uik laurel and 
replaced tlicm with rare rhododendrons. I cut wmding padis 
dirough die fir- and bircli-irccs rtv'caluig the true enclumtincnt 
of the woodland setting As the sheer pleasures of acauon took 
possession of me the landscape gardener dxsphccd the fox-hunter 
ami, to some extent die golfer 1 found a new contentmeut m 
working about The Fort mth my own Lands — pluiting the 
herbaceous borders moving shrubs mowing die Iiay m the sum- 
mer, budding a rock. garJen svitli cascidcs supplied by water 
putnped up from n dam I had imtaUcd below Vuginja Water 
1 was in sudi a liurry to mahe die place perfect mat I begrudged 
as lost a daylight hour tliat did not see the work progressing 
Sarurilay afternoons and Sundays when my gardeners were off, 
I pressed my week-end guests aito arduous physical labour to 
wntcii some oftiicm were unaccustomed Groaiungandgruntmg, 
diey joined me in lucking out die undergrowth, pruaiag trees, 
and transplanting slmibs, but presently diey begin to slurc my 
ciidiusiasiii Even my brodicr Bertie, who hvrd near by in the 
Great Park it Ro\ al Lodge, would come owir to lend a Itiiid 
Tlie Fort laid hold of me in many wa>s Soon 1 came to lo\e 
It as I loved no odicr material dung — perhaps because tt ivas so 
mucli my own creation More and more u became for me a 
peaceful, ahnost cncluntfd anchorage, where I found refuge from 
liic cares and turmoil of ray hfe 
One of die unexpected pleasures associated ■with Tlie Fort was 
tny discQxxry of die true chasm of "Wndsor Castle In my youth 
I had been mehned to regard its vastness and formahty as amost 
overpowering, despite the magpificcnce of its clumbers ami 
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,j;allerics, it had seemed to mc morc'of i'museum-dian a resident' 
for die Sovereign. However, now that I was a ndglibouh'shaOTi' 
the beauties of die Great Park, there grew up in rrie a feyere'nrefof 
the immense' grey pile Pepys had described as ‘‘the mosfrbi^- 
tique castle that is in the world.” I formed the habit-bf bfb^snig 
around the library, a veritable treasure-trove of rare :b,ooH,^ add 
drawings and arcliives of the Royal Family; or of showing my 
friends the Rubenses and the Vandykes in die State apartments, 
acting die guide and relating historical anecdotes I had picked up' 
over the years. On Sunday afternoons I would sometimes -go; to' 
Sl George’s Chapel for evensong, where, sitting in niy st^ 'as'a 
Knight of the Garter, I listened to die singing of its fine choir, de'riv^ 
ing an inner comfort of the spirit diat I liad seldorn knowu'clse-. 
where. In the Hfc that I was leading, Windsor became ah islmd 
of tranquillity; and, as I came to know it better, it evoked in/ihe 
an ever-deepening appreciation of the glories of the Briri^ past; 

A great deal of what 1 knew about die Casde came' irom fiiy. 
modier, who, in her own right, is one of the foremost au'thbnties 
on die lore of English Royal residences and the history and assocLv' 
tions of the innumerable treasures they contain. She has a ptqi: 
found sense of order, a photographic mind, and a house;keeper s 
infallible memory. 

Ever since becoming Queen, she had set herself the - task,'; of 
rearranging and redecorating the Palaces, restoring each! to' its 
original and authentic period, getting rid of the anaclironisms, 
and, as she used to say, “bringing die right thin^ together.” 
Queen Victoria liad allowed her large family to borrow -freely 
from the Royal appointments. As a result, sets of pictures, .fiirni- 
turc, even silver, lacked the completing, pieces. From the old m- 
ventories my mother gradually tracked them' down. Her search 
led her to obscure family sources in Great Brit^ and the! German; 
principalities. Tactfully she would initiate a cofxcspohdence ;with 
;the current holders of the missing items, seeking iheir retum 
This quest, pursued 'with pertinacity and diligence, has contmued 
throughout her lifetime, providing her wi& unending interbt 
and satisfaction. “You remember those missingxmdlcsticld firom 
the! Cumberland silver,” she would ask.. Then'.Wthpufwhting 
fof. an answer she would continue delighte^y. ' ‘‘Wliere,(fb yoti 
think I found them? Amongst poor Cousin' LihyVthifi^, of ^ 
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placcsl ’ Through licr tmflag^ng efforts, the Royal coHccnoa has 
been, brought together, and is t^^ay as nearly complete as such 
dungs can ever be. 

Let It not be supposed that tlu$ restoration proceeded without 
some objections from my fadier, whose a\crsion to diangc ex- 
tended even to the Palaces wjicre he lived As my mother pro- 
ceeded serenely with her self^ppointcd task he would sooner or 
later notice that something had been moved from its Citmhar 
place Protesting against the constant tinkering with the order of 
dungs he had accepted he would be heard to mutter “What is 
the good of movmg that picture from the place where it has 
alvtays hungi ’ Yet m the end when my mother had given an 
CKKllcnt reason he usually acquiesced. 

ruong up Jiotiscs — if one can indulge the luxury — eventually 
becomes a lund of disease. Once die taste has been indulged it is 
never satisfied In die flush of my success with Tlie Fort, I now 
laid confident hands on York House Its drab, gloomy rooms, 
furnished according to the sombre Victorian style prescribed by 
die Office of Worl^ cried for redecoraoon 

One r«ult of taking over some of ro) father’s work was 
tbatl became macasuigl) mvolved in more sophuticated official 
and soaal dunes More important people came to see me—~ 
statesmen, business men foreign diplomats men distinguished m 
all ptofcssiom and people whom 1 liad met on mj travels 1 was 
obliged to give more formal dinners than before, and, scmuig the 
need of a more dignified scttuig m which to emettam, Irearrangcd 
and refurnished die reception rooms of my London residence. 

In die course of these changa I provided at one end of the home 
tw o rooms for my brother George, who leaving the Royal Navy 
after ten y cars' service, came at this time to Uve with me Nearly 
nine years younger than I George was sharply difrercot in out- 
look and temperament from the rest of os Possessed of unusual 
cliarm of manner and a qmdc sense of humour and talented m 
many directions, lie had an undoubted flair for the arts He 
played die piano, knew a good deal about music, and lud a 
knowledgeable eye for antiques Being somewlut Bohemian by 
inchnaoon fie Bad umfersondabfy found Bfc in the Navy a bit 
confining And I dare say that he rccaved vvidi rdiefa suggestion 
that heshould take his sh:^ ofthcmctcasing burden of public duties 
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falling upon die King’s sons. Bertie and I, who until then had 
carried most of the load, were pleased to be able to count upon 
his reinforcement. 

In moving Ins things to York House, George came, so to speak, 
under the wing of Iiis older brother. We were together a great 
deal durmg the next few years, and it was a happy association. 
He left my roof in 1934 to marry Princess Marina of Greece. Idis 
tragic death m an aeroplane accident in 1942 while on active service 
cut short, at thirty-nine, a promismg career. ^ 

By 1930 flying had already made considerable progress. 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh’s pioneer flights had aroused in this 
country, no less than in Ins onm, a tremendous interest in aviation. 
With all the travelling 1 had to do, air transportation seemed to 
offer umque advantages for me. I had, as a matter of fact, flown 
a httle at die front towards die end of die First World War, and 
might w'cU have gone on to quahfy as a pilot had I not been so 
iryudicious as to attract publicity by making a flight near London 
with a Canadian ace, a V.C., who, at die time, had a wounded 
ann in a shng and was obUged to fly the macliine with only one 
hand. Taking a poor view of this incident, my father sternly 
ordered me to stay on the ground. A decade passed before I flew 
again. However, by 1929 aviation had made such spectacular 
progress diat I approached my father again. My airmen friends 
had encouraged me to beheve that if I travelled about Britain in 
my oivii aeroplane the example would give much-needed impetus 
to the struggling aircraft industry. My father offered no objec- 
tions to my buying a small De HaviUand Gypsy Moth — a surpris- 
ing concession in view of his ban on steeplediasing only a few 
months before. 

Hardly was I again in die air before tlie old desire to learn to 
fly myself rewved; and, unknowni to my father, I began to take 
lessons from a pilot at Nortliolt aerodrome. Meanwliile Harry 
and George had also taken up flying; and, as there had always 
been keen rivalry among us brodiers, it became a race betw^cen 
them and me as to which of us w'^ould fly solo first. , ' 

Then one memorable day my great test came. I had already to 
my credit many hours of dual instruction, and diat summer even- 
ing I had made a number of successful practice landings. Suddenlys 
widiout explanation, my instructor jumped from die front cock- 
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pit, and I nociced with surpnse dut he lud !us control sack m ha 
hancL With a dramauc gesture be waved me mto the air alone 
Taking off, J completed two ewcmely lonely arcuits of the field 
and landed twice without cracking up die machine Once out of 
die aeroplane my first a« tias to telephone my two joungcr 
brothers, f’ve beaten you to w I announced tnumphantiy to 
each m rurn- But ahhoueb I travelled a lor thereafter by air, I 
was content to leave the pilotait’ from then on to experts 

Injaniury isjt 1 set out for Soudi America with my brother 
George upon wlut proved to be the last of my overseas voyages 
w die interests of mv country Ms ostensible purpose waste open 
the Bnosli Empire Trade Exptnifion at Buenos Aires. My real 
mission however was to try to recapture for British commerce 
die great South Amencan ntarLcts into which the compeoaon of 
the United States and other countries had made deep inroads 
Assisting nie was a lifelong fiiend who had been at Oxford with 
me, the present Lord Oudlcv whose successful management of 
hu fiimdy coal and steel properucs had esubhihed him as one of 
out leading mdustnaiists Abo in the parry were my Assistant 
Pnvate Secretary Mr Hugh Lloyd Thomas of die Foragn 
Office, and my equerry Major John Aird, anotlicr Grenadier 
On mv first mp to Latin Amenca m 1955 I reaUred I had lost a 
good deal tlirough not being able to speak Spanish. Determined 
this time to snake a more effective impression and also to widen 
my own understanding of dicsc countries I made a serious effort 
to master the language Wuh a Spanish professor &om the Urn- 
vcrsity of London I studied every day, he even came to The Fort 
for week-ends 

Because dm trip was onij scmi-ofliCTal, there was no provision 
of a battle cruiser I made the voyage in the Oropaa ibrougli die 
Panama Cana! to Callao, the prinapal port of Peru Despite die 
unoffiaal nature of my visit, I was received in Lima wnch full 
honours, and indeed, the panics contending for powTr postponed 
an mirmncnt palace revolutton until my departure from the 
capital Tlic Provisional President, Sanchez Cerro, was a small 
swKthif..and voluble “mcsiiio” who had nsen to ^ower from a 
humble posmon in the Army Ata dmner at the British Legation 
the President sat at my nght. The place at my left, reserved for 
the Vicc-Prcadcnt, was empty "I wouldn't wait for my col- 
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league, .ienor bancnez Cefro advised wtli'A SMdpmc snilgfS'i 
happen to know that he is plotting to. have -me shot.,', 
planning a litde surprise for himi I am going- to have j/im shot*' 
However, the missing Vice-President eventually ■' appeared '.an J 
took his seat next to me, apologizing profusely for his tarduiess. 

This explosive atmosphere seemed hardly conducive to- d& 
cussions of the dull details of trade, and after four. days 'ia*Lum 
I moved on. The revolution so considerately delayed oii^'ni) 
account had already broken out by the rime my plane reachcc 
Arequipa. Such was die speed with which Latin Americai 
Governments rose and fell in diose days that when next I heard oi 
Senor Sanchez Cerro, he was already aboard the Oropesd, occupy 
ing the same cabin that I had, bound for France and exile. . , 

From Cuzco I crossed Lake Titicaca into Bolivia md thenc< 
down through Cliile and across the Andes again to the Argehtini 
and on to Brazil by sea. My rime was largely taken iup 'rati 
matters of trade. With Eric Dudley at my elbow, I had long cdh 
versarions with the leading financiers and industrialists of th( 
Republics I visited, addressed the British Chambers of Conimerce 
and inspected many factories. But beyond all that, "^th a view ti 
obtaining a true picture of what was going on in South Amencai 
markets, I made a practice of poldng around department store 
and wholesale mercantile establishments, compaimg the product 
they were receiving firom Britain with the compering exports o 
other countries. It was plain that, wliile British industry .was s'til 
dominant in the field of radw'ays and public uriliries it was.ldant 
ground in other lines: textiles, flying, cars, agriculturd and;rpad 
construction machinery, and scientific instruments. I. discovered 
for example, diat even in the cheaper merchandise, such as qis 
tume jewellery, which had long been profitable to Birmingliam 
clever Czechoslovak designers were capturing the market, Hop^ 
to . impress on my countrymen the inroads foreign ephipen 
tion was making, I began to collect samples of‘,,lhe kihdbfo 
foreign goods that were in demand. C 'r, '■ V 

L .Throughout the trip I persevered with SpanisL 
inaugurating the great exhibition at Buenos Aires,' delivered in'foi 
pfesbhoe of President Uriburu and the members of Ids Gpyern- 
mcht, '! had sufficient command of the language; to deliyer half p 
it;in (heir .tongue. It wras broadcast to the .wdrU.’ 
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Opposition bencJics in Oie House of Commons canic by cabJe an 
cncnitragmg tribute wrti. dohe sir stop my wawikt and 

MOST RtSPECrFUL CONCRATOtA'nONS ON YOCR SlTlEai STOP 
SPANISH PUNDtTS DELlGllTn} Wmt VODB PROFfUNCUTlON It WaS 
Signed STANtnr Bai&wtv 

On my rctura 1 tned to rut to pracocal tisc tbc lessons m the 
realities of post-war tndc tnat I had learned It was no easy task 
svithall Britim bogged down ui the gloom of die world slump I 
svent to Mancliesttf where in the Free Trade Hill I svamed a large 
audience of hard hcadtd business men tlut our indostrul prestige 
was no longcrwhit it Indbccn tliat important nwrLcts were being 
lost through the failure of English nnnuficturers to alter their 
designs in line with the new trends and dnt they would be wise 
to take a leaf from Anicncau ttciuiiqucs especially in die field of 
advertising 

In Dtrnunglnm I dumped some of my forcien samples on the 
desks of die jcvvcllcrv manufacturers But insccnd of bemgsetaed 
upon avidly tliey were rei^irdcd with btooduig suspicion and 
almost disdain 1 particularly ten ember the attitude of m elderly 
jewclltf whin I pulled out ol my poclet pieces of cheap CwcH 
jcwcllcry~s!iam tmenids b'misrutics and mutation diamonds 
set in the latest Canter styles tlut the rotinfros were buying for 
their /fjTeri/j« 

He said severeh We don t make such flasliy tawdry stuff” 

‘lljcn wlni do you make for the South American market!” 
1 asked At his order an assistant appeared with a small tny of 
iTinkcQ and ornaments — i drab onphy alongside tlic Czccli 
finery 

' Do these tilings sell » [ asked. 

The business man shook hu head “They did ' he answered, 

' but no longer 

Whilclwasaway on thiscominctaal mission my ftthersuffered 
two grievous blows m the deaths of die mo members of ins 
Housdiold closest to him. The first to go m Jinuiry, was Sir 
Clurlcs Cust, xvidi whom he had been assoaaied for fifty-four 
years They had joined the Royal Navy together in 1S77, t^^cir 
relationship was far more Out of friends than ofSovcragn and 
courucr Clmles Cust never hesitated to challenge die King’s 
opinions Only tw-o months lat» his Pnvatc Sccrctan, Ardior 
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Bigge, Lord Stamfotdham, died at eighty-dne. Of him my 
fatlier’s biographer wrote, “If ever a man upheld ^ing. Church 
and State, it was he.” Altliougli nearly half a century separated 
us, he was never wanting in his understanding of my problems 
and difEcuities; he was truly a friend at Court to my brothers 
and me. The sorrow that overwhelmed us all was touchingly - 
expressed in a letter from my mother: 

Windsor Castle r 
April 3, 1931“ 

Darling David, 

... I carmot say what a real grief this is to us both for wc had 
such confidence in him & in all our many worries & difficulties 
always turned to him for advice. As to poor Papa he is auite 
knocked over by the blow, he has had a tiresome cough for some 
time owing to the fearful cast winds we have been having all 
March, & the depression & grief caused by Bigge’s dcatli has made 
him worse & to-day he is very sorry for mmsclf & is keeping in his 
rooms. . . . 

Ever David darling 

Yr devoted Mama 
Mary ' 

f 

That summer the depression struck the country with full force. 
More than two and a half miUion men were out of work. There 
were hunger marches from the provinces and angry street 
demonstrations when tlie marclicrs reached London. By mid- 
summer die finances of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Labour 
Govemmentwere on the verge of collapse, andaCoahtion Govern- 
ment was the only hope of saving die situation. Hastening to 
London firom Balmoral, my father intervened in a constitutional 
impa.ssc for the third time in liis long reign, to bring about the 
formation of a National Government under die Socialist leader. 

Blow nov/ followed blow. Only a month later the Govern- 
ment’s attempts to economize led to a mutiny of the Adantic 
, Fleet at invergordon over inequahties in a general reduction of 
pay." Nothing that had ever happened before during my lifetime 
was more wounding to British pride. I had served in the Nav}'; 
I could not bring myself to believe that it liad happened. Then, 
while the public was still lialf stunned by die Invergordon affair, 
the Government announced diat the country had gone off^ the 
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, toU standard, aa event as shattering to oar position as the svorld's 
hanker as tl:c mutuiy of the Fleet had been to oiir prestige. For a 
dreadful moment one had the feding that the foundations of 
British power were being swept asvay. Fortunately the country 
rallied from these tribulations. 

As I look back over the events of ipj i, one occasion stands out. 
The sane was the Picture Gallery at Buckingham Palace, where 
iny parents m November recciied the delegates to tlie India 
Round Table Conference. The screen of black morrang coats 
suddenly paned; and I desened an extraordinary figure; a bald, 
wazcnco Indian clad m a tffioii and sandals, advancing towards my 
fiithcr. It was hiohatma Gandhi Only nine years before, when I 
^vas in India, the Viceroy had dirown tins man into jad for 
sedition. Now the King-Eniperor «'as shaking Ins hand. Stand- 
,mg widi me and loofcuig on were a group ofbcjcsscllcd Indian 
Princes tvhom 1 had kiiowTi and mtb whom J Iiad played polo. 
Nodding Ins head, one of them murmured, ‘This wail cost you 
India." 

By the summer of 1932 die stigma of die Invcrgordon mutiny 
bad faded The disgnindcd naval ratings had been placated by 
ajudtdous redress of dieir gnc\anccs, an able and vigorous 
admiral had been pur m comnunJ and had restored the confi- 
dence and disapluic of die men Tliat July my fitlier spent dircc 
days \wtb the Home Fleet, and I %vas wnli lum aboard the Vicforh 
aid Albert. Dunng aconversafton the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who was in attendance upon my father, said to me. "It lias come 
to my knowledge that the men of the Mediterranean Fleet arc 
taking 3 poor sucw of tins visit of His Majesty to die Home Fleet. 
They argue that, since they did not muuny last ^ car over the re- 
ductions m pay, w hy are die mutineers being dius lionoured wliile 
they are ignored i I know the King cannot go out, but could you f” 
I ulked It over with my fadicr, who approved die idea. Fl jmg to 
Corfu, when: die Mediterranean Fleet was assembled, I passed 
some mtercstmg days ivith Adminl Sir Fmlc Cliarficld aboard his 
flagship Qiicen dizaheth, m which I steamed back with the Fleet 
to Malta, Hie men seemed lo appreoatc my going out to see 
them, and I W’as happy to have been able to contribute to the 
rcmos’al of any hngcnng liard feelings. 

Tlie implications of these stimngs m the body politic were not 
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lost on me, and I was beginning to look on life with, a seriousness 
that might have surprised those who had known the debonair 
Prince of a few years back. I was by now wcU aware of what the 
depression foreboded, and a trip to Scandinavia that autumn 
served to make me increasingly aware of die dangerous inter- 
national situation buildmg up on the Continent. After opening an 
Anglo-Danish exposition in Copenhagen, I went on to Sweden. 
In Stockholm I had a long talk witli Kmg Gustav. Then seventv- 
three years of age, he was die doyen of European rulers and had 
analysed die workings of pohdcai forces for over half a centur}'- 
from his neutral vantage-point. He was also strongly pro-British 
m spite of the close ties his Court and subjects traditionally main- 
tained widi Germany. 

Widi logic he dissected die Treaty of Versailles: “diat hodge- 
podge of conflicting ideologies that neither reconciles the van- 
quished to accepting die status quo nor destroys their power to 
rise against it.” He went on to discuss the Polish Corridor: “that 
jagged gash in German national pride that wdl some day be the 
destruction of Poland.” He concluded widi dns statement; 
“Your treaty has sowed the whirlwind, and unless you can effect 
peaceful adjustments very quickly you %vill reap it. Your only 
other hope is to become strong, very strong.” On my return I 
duly passed on die old King’s cogent comments to Whitehall, - 
where diey were received widi the complacency that passed for 
statesmanship in diose days. 

In making the rounds of my fadier’s depression-ridden realm 
I witnessed many grim sights — ^throngs of idle men everywhere, 
with nowhere to go. In town after town, village after village 
throughout the industrial areas, one W'^ould come upon dejected 
groups aimlessly nulling in the streets or standing about outside 
die labour exchanges, and in front of the pubs they lacked the 
means to patronize. The saddest fact of aU was that tens of thou- 
sands of these unemployed had come to judge themselves useless 
and unwanted. And in common with many thoughtful men at 
the time, I felt that unless the despair was arrested a large part of 
our manhood would sink into a slough of despond from which 
diey would never rise. 

A conversation I had in Newcastle-upon-Tyne about this period 
made a deep impression on me. The war had transformed Tyne- 
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Side mto a great shipbuddmg ewitit; Thomands of Vtoikmcn 
from aU parts of the country had settled there -with thar faimhcs 
Then wiui tlic decline of trade, Tyneside began to die slowlj 
Few ships were builr, but die people remained — there was 
no ^vorfc or home for them clsctthcrc WalLmg about the 
dismal cottages on the nvethanfc, I came upon a man He was 
about forty, poorly but cleanly dressed, erect and widi an 
honest fur. I singled him out for a talk. 

“Wliacis yotir trade*” I asked 
"Foreman riveter. Sir," he answered. 

"How long IS It smee )oa have worked t” 

“Five)cars, Sir” 

A rri'ctcr svas a key svorfccr in the shiphmldmc industry The 
man mentioned the wages he liad formerly earned, high c\ cn for 
those Dmes His eyes seardicd mmc Manifestly lie expected me, 
the King’s son presumably pnvy to the secrets of Government, 
to be able to oner him some hope But what response could I 
make to tlut tragic duclosurct That the Monarchy was not 
responsible for bis plight * Tlut the Go\ eminent was domg all it 
could? That he had only to be paoent? What possible solace 
would that have given to a man vdio had been on the dole for 
foeyeatst 

From 1931 onward various schemes were put forward by 
individuals and groups for nntigaong the lot of the jobless by 
volunury action One heard a curious rerm m connexion wtn 
unemployment — ' enforced leisure And to provide tlicsc im- 

foftiinatc people with some means of rcacanon some escape 
from their cheerless homes ind the dull dcfcamm of tlie streets, 
there evoN ed an ambiciotts plan for establishing throughout the 
so-cailcd "depressed areas” socul centres for unemployed work- 
ing men Financed by wlimtaty contributions, it became one of 
the actinoa of tlie Naoonal Council of Social Service 
One of the prime movers of this scheme was a remarkable 
character. Commander J B Adams R N (later knighted) 
whom 1 liad first met m Durliam m 1929 “Bill ’ Adams was tliat 
oinont} — a man of action turned social ivorkcr A retired Naval 
Commander, lie had served with Shicklcton m the Antarctia A 
landowner m Yorkshire, and a member of White’s Club, which 
was as poles removed from the accustomed haunts of “do-gooders,” 
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he unconcernedly went about twcnticth-centuiy Britain garbed^ 
in the tweed Inverness cape and curly-bnmrAcd bowler of a 
Victonan squire. He had opened in ipio in Yorkshire the first 
labour-exchange office m Great Bntain. “1 like to work with 
human beings in a Chnstian way,” he once told nie. And, as die 
depression deepened, he took die lead in organizing all kinds of 
social-service projects in the North Country. 

“BiU” Adams saw nothing wrong about a Prince with a social 
conscience. With lum as my guide I made sevefal extensive totirs 
of coaJ-nunmg villages and industrial centres in his area, visiting 
workmg-men’s clubs that he had organized. I used to admire and” 
envy liis rare gift for gettmg along with people; m “Bill” Adams’s 
world everybody from the highest to the lowest was “mate.” HiS 
bluff, seafarmg ways generated trust andconfideiice, and the atmo- 
sphere of good will diat surrounded him made easier my passage 
tlirough diese dispirited commumties. Yet, c?n occasion these 
caWs enuSd Ye “iot me a severe Drica\. Y>cspire sfrimt rmeinprsto 
make these clubs cheerful, they were for the most part dreary 
places — unused public halls, makeshift woodeP structures often, 
dl-ht and shabbily furnished with hard, almost forbiddmg, bericlies 
and tables. The walls were bare, except for coloured lithographs ^ 
of my parents and other national figures. Tlie prcvaihng despair 
and resentment were often too heavy even for “"^dl” Adams’s sal t}^ 
buoyancy to lift. More than once I found myself walking tlie' 
length of one of these big rooms past row aftef tow of crowded " 
but silent benches, hearing notlimg save the cfc^k of the floor- 
boards under my weight. 

This reproachful, dmost sullen, silence was a new experience 
for me; 1 was accustomed to cheers. I was expected to talk to the 
men, but it was hard to decide what to say. About all that could, 
be said was that I sympathized witli them m tltcir hardsliips. 
would remind them that the Government was engaged in meas- 
ures designed to overcome the cxistmg econemne problems. I 
would express the hope that dieir club would m^ke tlieir days less 
dreary^ Whether these reassurances ever saved of them from , 

despair. I cannot say. But I had the feeling that empty as was my 
mission, my appearance among tliem was in large measure, 
appreciated and taken as a sign tliat tlie Monarchy had not 
forgotten them m tiieir misfortunes. 
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Nevenhclcss, as T circulated among these people, I came to 
realire tlut somctlimg more was needed than menJy to make 
tJicir idleness less dreary Unemploymeni. the basic cause of tlicu 
distress, obviously involved economic forces diat were world- 
svidc and ourade a Prmce's scope However, m going dowm as I 
did agam and agam to die slums 1 presmtiy discerned a field here- 
in my intervention might do some good— and lhar uas homing 
Some of the conditions diat ! saw sent me bach to The Fort almost 
iIL How could one hope to build a healthy nation on sucli 
UTefcbednessr 

It was a wsit to Li\ crpool with my 6thcr i old fnend Lord 
Derby, that supplied me with an idea. Lord Derby was a crcai 
figure in Lancashire — Lord-Lienteruni of die county ana the 
owner of extensive property Wlicncvcr I vuitcd thos- parts I 
always stopped with him at Im country scat Knowsley Hall On 
this occasion he was showing me around a new housing projea 
built on the sire prevnousiy occupied by one of die worst 
slums of Liverpool While diese new \vorkmg-<lxss dsvellmgs 
fgpfesentcd an encouraging start in the nglit directioru they were, 
wc both agreed, only drops of water in die ocean of human need 

Lord Derby grumbled over die tardiness and lack of uurunse 
displayed by die Government * Perhaps I may be able to help " 
1 said. And on a sudden msoiration I asked lum what lie thought 
of the idea of my inviting the Prune Minister to York House to 
disatss housing with a few leading men who held the same views 
as vfc did. 

“That’s a capital idea," said Lord Derby ‘ 1 should be honoured 
to come myself" 

A dinner party struck me as the most advantageous approach. 
By the tunc 1 finally seeded upon the men I wanted Mr Ibmsav 
MacDonald to meet, die capaaty of my dming-Toom was taxed 
to the full He sat on my nght and Mr NeviUc Chamberlain, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on my left. Tlic Miniscer of Hcaldi, 
SirHilton Young, sat opposite. Theulk went on until midnight. 
No doubt ewry argument advanced had been brought up earlier 
at a hundred housing conlercuccs But i dare say that ir was the 
fint debate on housing diat ever took place under the auspices 
of die Prince of Wales. If the Pnme Minister had accept'-d mv 
invitation ^\^dl pleasure, he took his leave in a difTcrcnt mood. 
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Under the steady cross-fire of criticism he made what struck die 
rest of us as rather a lame defence of the Government’s housing 
programme. i 

The Royal power in British politics is limited to the pov/er of 
suggestion. Beyond this I could not go. However, in the ways 
that were open to me I tried to bring the subject of housing more 
and more to the fore. I also had a practical interest in the question. 
As Duke of Cornwall I was both beneficiary and administrator of 
the estates of tlie Duchy. More valuable even tlian the 120,000 
acres of agncultural properties in tlie west of England were some 
80 acres of real estate in London at Kennington. In the manage- 
ment of die Duchy properties the normal desire for profit was 
subordinated to the Duke of Cornwall’s responsibility to be by 
example the most enlightened landlord in the country. Be- 
cause the estates were extensive and had always been wcU run, 
the revenues were substantial. Nevertheless, a larger proportion 
dian was die usual practice was ploughed back for die improve- 
ments that were part of the Duchy’s long-range policy of manage-, 
ment. However, by 1934 certain blocla of low-rent houses built 
in Victorian times had deteriorated, despite steady repairs, to a 
condition only a degree or two removed from, that of a slum. To 
liave replaced diem vtith modem buildings incorporating the 
latest ideas would have required a much bigger outlay than the 
Duchy could afford. Since it was in a way a trust for the support 
of the Heir Apparent, it had long been a hard-and-fast rule of the 
Duchy Couned diat it should not speculate or borrow. These 
blocks of old houses were therefore sold to the London County 
CoimcO, wliich had at diat time embarked upon a large slum- 
clearance project. The houses were tom down, but for various 
reasons part of the site remained vacant. 

About dus time I made the acquaintance of a brilliant yoimg 
architect, a Scot, who had just come home primed with new ideas 
^ for the mass production of a low-rent housing that he liad picked 
up in America. My conversations vddi this enthusiastic man 
started me diinking about the possibility of developing this un- 
used site. It occurred to me that if I cotild stimulate the interest 
offar-sighted, public-spirited men in the City, the Duchy’s former 
land might well be transformed into a model housing develop- 
ment. jMy old friend, Sir Edward Peacock, the senior partner in 
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Barinc Brotliers who -nas also Rcccncr-Ckncral of thtDudif 
Tvsu all for the scheme. It was not long before lie had collected 
a keen and mflaential group xiho s\crc prepared to nsfc die 
necessary large m\ estmmt x«th only a token rctimi 
The next step was to persuade the L.C C to release the land for 
tlic experiment. Towards Untend ImvjreditsStxruhstleader Mr 
Herbert Momson to meet the men from the City at York House 
He turned up one afeemoon w iih certnn Counal offiaals includ- 
mg the ardiitcci and surveyor As the meeting progressed, it 
became clear Uiat c\cn had Sir Edwards group envisaged die 
building of a Garden of Eden on the former Duchy site the 
L,CC planners were not going to yield die ground tl cy liad 
captured for their own experiments Tlicy hstened respectfully 
but in the end Mr Momson rejected the idea )m architect sup- 
ported him insisting that the project was impracticable So the 
scheme came to nauglit But my instrucDon in ti c expediencies 
of party politics begun some >ear$ earlier under the Conservative 
Mr Balawin thus progressed under die example provided by the 
SonalistMf Momson- 

The mcidenc, howeser lud an amusing sequel Having 
escorted Mr Momson to the door I was hardly back wdi my 
ixiends before he returned with a togiusb glint m his c>c For- 
give me Sir he explained but I appear to liave forgotten ray 
bncf-case Havel by anj chance Icftrtiti the dining roomt My 
butler went to look and soon tetumed watb the mi3aid portfolio 
Ha> exclaimed Mr Momson tucking it under his arm It 
w ould never has e done to leave the secrets of the Soaalist Party 
at York House would ir Sir? 

Mr Momson I eluded itwouldbehardtourngincasafet 
plaa 

But my growing interest in sucli matters went beyond mere 
domestic issues As I have already said I was becoming increas- 
ingly disturbed over the conflict of opinion as to whether our 
foreign policy sliould be based on realism or on the League of 
Nations And careful as I had been to suppress any mdication m 
public ofwhatTvasin ray mind twooccurrcnccscvcmuallyraovcd 
me to speak out. But m so doing I came into collision widt the 
mcscapabic political restraints bmdmg the Pnnee of Wales 
The first of these took place m connexion with the British 
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Legion, of which I was the patron, at its annual Wloitsuntide meet- 
ing in London. A proposal had been advanced within that 
organization that, as a gesture of friendship and good will, a small 
group of members should visit Germany in the near future and 
shake hands with some of those whom diey had fought so bitterly 
in the past. This struck me as an eminently reasonable idea, and at 
the suggestion of the Chairman of die Legion I agreed to com- 
mend the proposal m the speech I was to make at the closing 
session in the Queen’s Hall on Jmie ii, 1935. My brief reference 
to diis project was duly reported next day in the newspapers. 
That same afternoon my father sent for me. He was disturbed. 
“How often have I told you, my dear boy,” he began, “never to 
mix in politics, especially where foreign affairs are concerned. 
The views you expressed yesterday, however sensible, are, 1 
happen to know, contrary to those of the Foreign Office.” 

“But, Papa, it was not entirely my idea. I was only endorsing 
a resolution adopted by the British Legion,” I said. 

“That is beside die point,” my father replied. “You must 
never speak on such controversial matters without consuldng die 
Goveniment.” . ■' 

The rebuke disturbed me. It seemed to setde nothing; our 
foreign pohey, the more I thought about it, seemed paralysed. 

The second mcident happened two days later, when I visited 
Berkliamsted School, one of the oldest pubhc schools in the 
country^ Wlnle flying there m my aeroplane, I happened to read 
in die newspapers that the London County Council had banned' 
die use of even wooden guns by die boy’^s in the Cadet Corps of 
the schools widim dieir junsdicrion. Tliis action filled me wdi 
fury. On the one hand the Government discouraged intercourse 
widi a former enemy whose revived power was feared and on 
the odier an influential Socialist wing, mosdy pacifist, was deter- 
mined to obstruct any revival of the martial spirit that rhiglit hold 
Germany in clieck. Berkliamsted, I happened to know, had a 
first-class O.T.C. Remembcnng my pride of membersliip in die 
O.T.C. at Oxford many years before, I determined to dirow 
caution to the winds and to speak out for die right of patriotic 
men to prepare themselves for die defence of their institutions. 
'Wheli, therefore, 1 addressed the school, I spoke not firom^notes 
but from die heart. There was only a reference to the mis- 
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guided” and to die “cranlj” wlio souglit to abolish die Cadet 
Corps, one of the cornerstones of defence My extemporaneous 
address brougfic a sharp if somewhat humorous rebuke from an 
agemg but prominent Soaalist leader who, rcmindmg me diat "a 
crauk js a very important pan of an engine,” suggested that 1 
might to better advantage Iwd a deputanon of the Drmsh L^on 
CO Russia. 

These examples of visionary tlimking bom of political ex- 
pediency struck me as portents ofexcccdmgly lU omen 

No word came from Buckingham Palace But my fadicr could 
hardly have been pleased, not because be disagreed with me, but 
because I had embroiled myself once again — and so soon — in 
pohnes. 





CHAPTER XIV 


“THE HEART HAS ITS REASONS” 

T 'rowEVJER, despite these occasional restraints myiifewasin 
— many ways a free and ample one. I was, up to a point, my 
-H- X own master, a Prince in a democratic society. Neverthe- 
less, there was always something lacking, something not supplied. 
Given my character, my roving curiosity and independence, my 
life appeared to form a disconnected pattern — duty ■withotit 
decision, service wnthout responsibility, pomp witliout power. 

Meanwhile somctlring had happened that, although I did not 
realize it at the time, was destined to change the whole course of 
my life. I met Wallis Warfield Simpson. 

It was during the winter after my return from South America 
in 193 1. I had gone to Melton Mowbray with my brother George 
for a week-end’s hunting. Mr. and Mrs. Simpson were guests in 
the same house. It was one of those week-ends for which our 
winters are justly infamous — cold, damp, foggy. Mrs. Simpson 
did not ride and obviously had no interest in horses, hounds, or 
himting in general She was also plainly in misery firom a bad 
cold in the head. Since a Prince is by custom expected to take the 
lead in conversing with strangers, and having been informed that 
she was an American, I was prompted to observe that she must 
miss central heating, of which there was a lamentable lack in my 
country and an abundance in hers. The afikinarive answer diat, 
in the circumstances, any Briton had reason to expect would 
* then have cleared the way for a casual discussion of the variety of 
physical comforts available in America, and the conversation would 
have been safely anchored on firm ground. But instead, a verbal 
chas m opened under my feet. Mrs. Simpson did not miss the 
great boon that her country has conferred upon die world. On 
the contrary, she liked our cold houses. A mocking look came 
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into her c)cs “I am sorry. Sir,” she said, “but you have 
appouitcd me.” 

*‘In what wayt’* 

“Es'cryAmcncan woman who comes to your countryB always 
asked that same question. I had hoped for somet^g more 
onginal from the Pnnee of Wales.” 

1 moved away to talk to the other guests, but tlie echoes of the 
passage Imgcred. Central heating had its merits, beyond doubr, 
but load clearly taken too much for granted. 

So b^an our acquaintance During the next few years we met 
occasionally m the company of friends at dinner parties m London 
and more rarely at week-ends in the country Of the slow un- 
folding of our fricnddup WaUis tells an amusing story. Not 
long after our first meeting at Melton Mowbray, we were at a 
party in London. I am supoosed to have asked my hostess, 
“Haven't 1 met diat lady b«ore?” Then 1 saw her again at a 
Court at Buckingham Palace, facing presented to my parents I was 
as usual standuig behind their gilt thrones as Wallis approached 
in die slowly-moving line ofwomenbnlliant in Court feathers and 
trains When her turn came to curtsy, first to my father then to 
my mother, I was struck by the grace of her carriage and the 
natural dignity of her movements 

The Simpsons had a small but charming fiat m Bryamton 
Court, Bryanston Square. Evcrytlimg m it was m exquisite taste 
-and the food, in my judgment, unnvallcd m London Having 
been raised m Balumotc, where a fine dinner is considered one 
of the highest human accomplishments. Walks lud an expert 
knowledge of cooking But beyood aJ) that, slic liad a niagnctic 
atcracnon for gay, htcly, and informed company 

I travelled a good deal during tins period. But, whenever I was 
m London, I liked to drop in at Bryanston Court for tea or cock- 
tails, where one met young Dnush and Amcncan men of aHairs, 
forcagn diplomats, and mtclhgcnt women The talk was wntty 
and crackling wvth the nesv ideas tjut were bubbling up funously 
in the w'orld of Hitler, Mussohni, Sahn, die New Deal, and 
Chiaiig Kai-shek. 

Subtle and discnmmating, Wallis had an mtmuve understand- 
ing of the forces and ideas working m soacry. She was extra- 
ordinarily well informed about politics and current affairs. 1 was 
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impressed ty her habit of reading the four leading London news^ 
papers every day, from cover to cover. She kept up with die 
latest books and knew a good deal about the' theatre. Her 'con- 
versation was deft and amusing. But most of all I admired her 
forthrightness. If she disagreed witli some point under discussion, 
she never failed to advance her own views with vigour and'spirit 
That side of her enchanted me. A man in my position' seldom 
encountered tliat trait in other people. Never having believed 
that my offhand judgments were infaUible, I always welcomed a 
chance to argue them — perhaps because I had so few dppor- 
tumties of doing so. 

And even if nothmg else had ever come of our firiendslhp, ,1 
should have been eternally grateful to WaUis'for one thing:. she 
was genuinely mtercsted in how the Prince of Wales wentabbift 
his job. It all began with sometliing as simple as that. / f 
One evenmg I mvited a few friends, Wallis among them," to 
’ dinner at the Dorchester Hotel. The conversation turned tomiy 
mtercst in tlic new social-service schemes for die unemployed.^ It 
so happened that only that afternoon I had returned from York- 
shire, where 1 had been visiting working-men’s clubs in, towns 
and villages. In die company to whidi I was accustomed the dis- 
closure of such a chore would usually have brought soine'such 
syrapadietic response as, “Oh! Sir, how boring for you. Aren’t 
you tembly tired ?” 

Walks had read in die newspapers about die Council of Social 
Service. She wanted to know more about it. I told her what it 
was and what it was trying to do. And, being an American, she 
was curious to learn just wfhat a Prince’s working day consisted 
of. Although die orchestra was making a good deal of noise, I 
did my best to explain that, too. I have always/emembered diat 
evening. > - ( 

In character, Wallis was, and still remains, complex and elusive; 
arid from the first I looked upon her as the most independent 
woman I had ever met. Tliis rcfresliing trait I was inclined to put 
down as one of the happier outcomes of die events of I77d-^ - 
And dien one day she began to mean more to me in a way that 
she did not perhaps comprehend. My impression is that for a long 
time she remained unaffected by my interest.. In ancient times the 
love of a Prince would have been lauded hy the poets. 'Themodem 
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folk-tale, liovk ever, kas taken a more rigid form a Pnncc’s heart, 
his polincs must riaiiain -nithm the constitutional pale But 
ni\ heart refused to be so confined and presently and imperccpf- 
ibly the hope formed that one day 1 might be able to share iny life 
with her, just how 1 did not know 
Tliat the fulfilment of dm liopc would entail grave di/hcultie^ 
was dear to me from the otiescc In the first place an unmcdiatc 
ddSculty confronted me m the shape of the RopI Marriages Act 
afT 772 Under the provisions, of this Act the marrngts of Vrmccs 
of the Blood Ro)al arc under the Soserenm s control and iilti- 
tti 3 tdy?at)nmcnt’s Tims a veto poweroscr mj dtotccofawifc 
rested v,ntli rny fiillscr And for several rcasom amongvvhichthe 
element of divorce was not the least I was convinced tliat it was 
imhkclj that he would give his consent 
To write iboift divorce is to provoke contention Yet because 
the difficulties that cvcnuiall^ bes t me aro c in predominant 
measure from the prejudices jcrtaimng to divotcc I am con- 
strained to set forth here m humble spirit certain observattom of 
my own relating to a hunnti sitiuuon { roper under the low and 
increasingly accepred which brought me to an agonj of decision 
and cost me my Tiuonc 

Divorce IS not rccogmrcd b> the Church of tncland, of which 
the King as Defeoder of the Paith is the titular head And bicausc 
the Monardi is expected to give force in hu pnvitc as well as h« 
public life to the tenets of iltc Established Cnurcli the Court by 
Its very nature is bound to mamutn a strong posmon on dm 
oucstion. Even as late as my grandfather s era the rule was diac no 
cuvofccd person, even if the innocCTii part) would be received at 
Court In response to the widespread brcakmg up of hasty war- 
tune mamages, this rule was relaxed durmg my lather s reign to 
the extent 0 ? allow mg the innocent patev to contmuc to enjo) die 
soaal disttncnon an mvjfauon to Court bestows Tlic guilty 
patties, however, were witli a few rate cxccpoons sail thrust out 
mto hmbo Invitations no longer arrived from the Lord Chamber- 
lain to levees garden parties or the Royal Enclosure at Ascot 
One's name never appeared again in the Court Cirailar 
Because of this interdict, whudi nghd> or vvroiigl) I reprded 
as outmoded and hypocnocal, an cvct-macasing number of 
otlicrwnsc worthy and blameless men and w omen were forced to 
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stand apart in a permanent state of obloquy. And die Sovereign 
and indeed the whole nation were thus deprived of the fiill ser- 
vices of many able people. To be sure a few rare exceptions- 
were from tinre to time made; but these represented, so far as the 
Court was concerned, a convenient avertmg of the eyes rather 
tlian a frank acknowledgment of the changing attitude of society 
towards divorce. It had long been in my mind that, were I ever to 
succeed to the Throne, I should strive tactfully to end this form of 
social ostracism. However, as matters turned out, there never was 
time for that. 

But the one point that matters is tliat with regard to my private 
hopes I foresaw that, even though my intended wife was beyond 
reproach under the Law, as indeed she was, the prevailing atti- 
tude of the Court was still powerful enough to impose dmost 
insurmountable barriers in the way of my marriage. The mere 
avowal of intent was certain to raise a storm of opposition insidfe 
the Church and ultra-conservative Court circles. And it was 
bound to bring discord into the family. 

It was all quite vague but none the less vivid, this dream of 
being able to bring mto my hfe what for so long had been lacking," 
without wliicli my service to the State would seem an empty., 
tiling. It was, of course, my intention to discuss the matter some 
day with my father; but that was not gomg to be an easy thing to' 
do. He w^as almost seventy and steadily failing as his reign entered 
its twenty-fifth year in 1935. Moreover, I could not discount the 
possibility of my having to wididraw altogether from the line of 
succession if my hope were ever to be fulfnied. However, I took 
comfort from die fact that my brother Bertie, to whom die 
succession would pass, was in outlook and temperament veiy^ 
much like my father. The patterns of their lives were much the 
same, widi die steady swing of habit taking them both year after 
year to die same places at the same rime and with die same 
associates. Strongly rooted each in his own existence, they tended 
to be wididrawn from the hurly-burly of life that I relished. Both 
were devoted family men, a quality that goes a long way for a 
King in a consriturional monarcliy. 

These were my thoughts diat momentous spring of 1935* 
as the country prepared to celebrate my father’s Sdver Jubilee. 
Although the unstinted outpoumigs of afiection from all parts of 
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die Empire gratified lum. the contmtrous ceremonies and func- 
tions wore him out It was hardl) a propitious time to disturb 
him Tlic summer saw lumoffasmualfor Balmoral and me on a 
sliooting tnp in Austria and HoMgirj 

Then when we were togedicr agam m London a remarkable 
concatenation of events left me no opponumty to talk things o\ er 
First my brotlict Harry foHownng George s example of the year 
before was married in tlie private chapel at Buckingham Palace 
on No\cmbcr 6 His bndc was Lad^ Alice Scott the third 
daughter of my father s old fnend the Duke of Buccltuch who 
diedjust before ilie wedding In his diary my father wrote Nosv 
all the diildren arc married but David 

A week later a general election returned to power die Con- 
servative Part) led by Mr Baldwin establishing a Government 
that was to liold ofFet for five momeDtons ycirs These nents 
engrossed my fathers attention Then m the earlv morning of 
die day lie was to open Parhimcni, my aunt Princess Viaona 
died Aunt Tona was not only m\ fathers faxountc sister but 
also his chcmlied friend For mans )ears his d3}‘s liad begun at 
9 30 wnth a telephone call to her His gnef was such tliat he could 
not bring lumscif to face the crowds ol London and the State 
ceremony was cancelled. My father never agam appeared m 
public 

Meanwhile events were on the inarcli tliat all too soon would 
convulse Europe The Italian legions were driving into Abysuma 
and the tension between Italy and Britain over sanctions added to 
my fidvct s anxict> Absorbed by the gathering world cnsis I 
slipped into the House of Commons one afternoon and from the 
Peers Gallery bslcncd to my friend Sir Samuel Hoarc make his 
movuig speech of resignation as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs m deference to the fierce public outcry that Iiad arisen over 
the pact that he and M Pierre Laval had concluded m Pans 
Knowing mudi tliat bad gone on behind the scenes I was sorry 
that Sam Hoarc had been made the scapegoat for what was m 
the last analpis Mr Baldwin’s own pobc) and that the popular 
idsjjjonr Laad hem /ocavd oo Jbm io the c’sehmon of hu Par^ 
leader 

A few days later! was at Sandni^ham for the family Chnstnus 
gathenng My brothers and their wives were already there. My 
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fadier had grown thin and bent; we ' all shared a 'sense' of 
foreboding that this might well be his lasf Cliristmas;'so.we, 
tried to make it an especially happy one. In die spacious white 
ballroom of the Big House, where we had ah had such fiin in my 
grandfather s time, a fourdi generation had begun to assert itself. 
Bertie’s two children, EHzabeth, who was then nine, and hef 
sister, Margaret Rose, romped around the twenty-foot tree. Yel‘ 
in diis closely-knit fabric of family ties I felt detached and lonely. 
My brothers were secure in their private lives; whereas I was' 
caught up ui an inner conflict and would have no peace of mind 
rmtd I had resolved it. But again this was hardly die time or the 
place. My father died before another opportunity presented itself. 
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MY FATHFR DIES 


O M Thursday afternoon, January i6, I ^\as out shooting 
with fncuds m Wuwlsot Great Park, An urgau note 
from m) motjicr was brouglu ro me in the field “I thmk 
•jou ought to know that Papa is not sety well, ’ the note began, 
and in die calm way tint I knew so well my mother went on to 
say tliat, while she herself did not consider tlie danger immediate, 
Xofd Dawson was ‘ not too pleased with Papa’s state at the present 
moment ” She therefore suggested tliat I should “propose” my- 
self for the cominc week-end at Sandringham but do so in such 
a casual manner that my fatlier sliould nor si>s]>cct that she liad 
w'atned me of hts condition 

Rather than wait until the Saturday I flc\\ to Sandnngliam the 
next mommg in my own aeroplane The air was clear, and as 
the semicircle of tlic Wuh came slowly into new, leaden grey 
under die winter sun a sudden impulse made me signal die pilot 
to make a wide circle around die estate Here was my father's 
home, a place he preferred ro palaces and w here since boyhood he 
j had known happiness to a degree cxpcncnced bj few men and 
almost never by kings. The Big House, set off by forma! hwns 
from the surrounding woods, seemed the embodiment of my 
fiithcx’s life and plnlosoph) — secure, imcbangmg, apart It was 
impossible for me to believe that his life night be coming to 
an end. 

My fatJicr was m his bedroom Dressed in an old Tibetan dress- 
ing 3 feded relic of his suits to India, he was sitting in his 

CivQurUe duir in front of a crackling fire He seemed to be half 
asleep Although the small sounds attending my entrance aroused 
him and die light of recognition momentarily flickered in his 
eyes, lie did not seem to be whdlv aware of mj presence. From 
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the bay -window he could look out across tire sunken g^den anf* * 
over the tops of die trees, now wintry bare, towards the squar 
church tower from which the Royal Standard flew. In' on 
comer was a simple brass bed in winch my grandfadier had slep 
before liim. 

Mary had come from Yorksliire at my mother’s summon; 
While we were wliispcring togedier in die room, my fathe 
suddenly roused himself. He asked Mary whether she had beei 
skating. There had been a sharp frost during the night, and th 
pond below the house was covered -with thin ice. My father 
mind must have been travelling back into die past and to di 
wonderful skatmg parties diat he and the rest of us had had there 
Then he dozed off again, and Mary beckoned me to Jeave tli 
room. 

Next day my father’s condition grew worse. It was plain, now 
to aU of us that nothing could save liim; but so far we had re 
framed from admitting the dreadful fact to one another. Tha 
afternoon, however, my mother suggested that Bertie, Mary 
and I should join her for a walk in the grounds. “It will do u 
good,” she said, “to get out of doors for a Htde wdiile.” As jW 
w^ere all walking together, she put into words tlie grave thought 
that were in our minds and began to discuss the changes that m- 
Other’s passing, now imminent, would bring to us all. 

On Sund.ay I motored back to London to inform the Prim 
Minister tliat the King was not expected to live more dian two o 
three days. I went directly to No. lo Downing Street. It hap 
pened to be Mrs. Baldwin’s birthday; she invited me to join th 
Prime Minister and herself for tea. When I had ftnished relatinj 
to him the grave news from Sandringham, he murmured his sym 
padiy, adding almost wistfully, “I wonder if you kno-w', Sir, tha 
another great Englishman, a contemporary of your father’s, diet 
yesterday.” My expression must have been blank, for Mi 
Baldwin continued, “But, of course, Sir, you have a great deal oi 
your mind. I should not have expected you to know. It wa 
Rudyard Kipling, my first cousin.” He seemed a littleTcsentfu 
of the injustice of a situation tliat allowed tlie death of one of ou 
great -writers to go unnoticed wliile the nation was absorbed ii 
the passing of a Sovereign. However, he swiftly suppressed lii 
personal emotions. Expressing liis sympathy for tlie loss about t< 
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overtake my family and me, lie oommented on dies exalted posi- 
tion about to descend upon me. a posiuon diac \\ oidd necessarily 
bnitg us into dose assoaanon We bad fcnostm cadi odicr since 
I<)a3, shortly after he had become Pnmc Minister for the fint 
tune On die strength of his long acquiintancc he tvas inspired to 
say that both of us had good reason to contemplate die ftiturc 
widi confidence I replied m like spint. We patted, giving voice 
to those reassurances of mutual personal esteem that m consutii- 
uonal society show ihchcrcditary and representative systems at dicir 
harmomous best- 

Dunng diese last days, while my fatlicr lay beyond recoicry, 
the boxes containing State papers requiring Ins attention and 
signature had steadily accumulated on bis desL In order to break 
diis block m constitutional business die Lord President of the 
Council and some Privy Coiuiollots had been sunynoned from 
tendon on die Monday morning so tlm my father might hold a 
Council and appoint a Council of State sirodar to wit set up 
during his first serious illness in 1925 TJus time it was to consist 
onlyofmymotlier my three brothers and me When I returned 
to Sandringham m the afternoon thu Council had already been 
held, and I had been spared wimcssmg what must ha\e been a 
most mthecic scene The Privy Counallon had assembled m my 
fathers study adjoining his bedroom Too weak to stand, my 
father sat propped up m a chair, just visible to the CoonoUon 
dirough tile open door between He could not even muster die 
sircngdi to sign die enabling doaiment, only by inunense effort, 
with Lord Daivson holding the pen, was he able t<) manage two 
shaky marks 

Dunng die few hoon the Counal of State was m being, we, 
die five members, set ourselves to the cask of dealing indi the 
boxes Signing documents provided a distraction from die strata 
of svaiQng It is a liarrcnsing cwjcncncc to watch anyone die, 
let alone one’s father, and cspcaaUy when one’s fatlicr is a King 
When a King starts to die, die whole world oowds m for the 
deadi-ivatcJi, to follow with morbid curiosity every detail in the 
pathetic process of mortality Inside the Dig House a sad quiet 
came o\ cr our family arclc The members of the Hauschold-in- 
Waitiug subsided mto the background. Of the sfaiidowy figures 
that shppcd m and out of my father’s room as the aid approached 
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I particularity remember Uyd.-fOne \Y^ tlie >l'oaor{ JLord,^^^^ 
as much' courtier as physician/; who , cb'mposdH'iiheji^^ 
bulletins; the otlier wasrthe Archbishop ot.C^terbury' a'hbise^ 
■less spectre in black gaiters. . ' ■■ 

All was still as we — his wife and childreh“Stood;tbgethcthy 
my father’s bedside waiting for Kfe to berextihguishedi ;i)eam 
came to liim five minutes before midnight. And while liiy 'mitid 
was still trying to comprdiend die profound- event, that had'iii 
that mstant occurred, my motlier did an unexpected ‘;thmg; -./she 
, look my hand in hers and kissed it; before I could stop hm my 
brother George, who was standing beside her, stepped fio’nvM 
and followed her example. I knew, of course, tliaftliis. fbrm^pl 
homage was now by custom my due. But like my^^fa^er die 
action embarrassed me. I could not bring myself to bi^eye that 
the members of my own family, or indeed anyone else/ shbuld;hc 
■expected to humble themselves before me in this way. 'Nevermfe- 
less, these two spontaneous gestures served to remind' ni^yhow-! 
ever needlessly, diat I was now King. / 

According to ancient usage the first pnblic act- of fheyheyi 
Sovereign is to present liimself before an Accession Privy ^uniS 
composed principally of Princes of the Blood Royal,’ present and 
former Cabinet Ministers, and other eminent persons .■whb//fe 
combination witli tlie High Commissioners for the Dqmiiiipni 
and India, as well as the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of Bondoni 
are charged with proclaiming die fact of the accessiqh:of .the .rieiv 
Ebg to the Throne. ^ 

For this purpose I repaired next moniing to London iri- niy aeridh 
plane, diereby creating, without realizing it, a kiiigly/prccedent, 
fbr.my fadier had never flown in his life. That, afternoon’ more 
thim one hundred Privy Covmcillors assembled in die Banqueting 
Hall at St. James’s Palace. There they swore ailegiktice to ’iiie aftei 
the Clerk of the Council, Sir Maurice Harikey, liad readjoyhcih 
the following sonorous proclamation: ' , ..f"" 

; .,. We, dierefore, the Lords Spiritual and, Temporal; of pus 
Redm,/,. . do now hereby with one Voice and Coriseiitof Tongue 
arid; Heart,.; publish and -proclaim, That ; the. Highy^d^^g^ 
Prince Edward Albert Christian George AriiewBatrickyLari^^ 
is iiow, by the Death of our late Sovereign of Happy: 
Beebme'/our only - lawful and rightfid . Liege ' Lbrdjy Edward; 
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EiQbtli, by the Grace of God of Gccit BrtCam, Ireland and die 
Bnush Dominioin beyond the Seas King Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of Indn " 

A moment htcr I presented myself to tliu distinguished com- 
pany, coniposcd m large measure of men svhosc lives had been 
associated with my faOicr’s reign My appearance before them 
was bnef, jer 1 dare say the emotions of some were as tense as 
nunc as I ladrcsscd them m the following tutms 
'‘when m\ Father stood here rsvcnc)-$iv years ago he declared 
that one of me objects of his hfc would be to uphold consfttu- 
uonal government In this I im detemnned to follow in my 
Father’s footsteps and to work is he did tliroughout his hfc for 
the happiness and welfare of ail classes of my Subjects 
“I plicc my reliance upon the loyiltv and affection of my 
peoples diroughout the Empire and upon die wisdom of ih«r 
Varliamenrs, to support me m tlm heavy task and I pray God will 
guide me to perform it 

Then I had to ‘'rrange for the bunal of my fadicr and towards 
ilut end I called a meeting ot a comumitc of the civil and miliiary 
officials respoiistblc for the ceremonial The funeral ofa Sovereign 
inevitably requires a vast public sliow — i display of State pomp 
and circumstance that incscapablv runs counter to the bereaved 
family’s desire for privacy and smipliciry My motlier shrank 
from a repetition of the prolonged mamfcsuitiotis of gnef that 
marked the obsequies of my grandfather Her one request to me 
before I left Sandringham was that my father should not remain 
unbuned more than a week When I conveyed her wisli to the 
committee, they readily offered to comply 
That night I slept at York House My accession was to be 
publicly ptodaimcd at four different points m London — first by 
the Garter King of Arms at St James s Palace then by Heralds at 
Qianng Cross Temple Bar, and die Royal Excham^ I arranged 
for a few personal friends including Wilhs to watch the first 
Ceremony front a room in St Jiiness that provided a good view 
of die proceedings in Fnary CDurt Tlien at the last moment I 
asbnd .wjKiilf »Aw »7£m^ ao .wv wandiuw xaysclf hcity 
prodauned King? So 1 humed across Ambissadors' Court and 
joined them The impulse was well rewarded, for the scene was 
picturesque and colourful, with mace bearers and trumpeters in 
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attendance in State dress. As the tremendous words rolled out,- 
thc synnnetrical polished words of sovereignty ^i^^d dominion, I 
was swept by conflicting emotions. There was ^ of pride in 
becoming King-Emperor of the vast and hbcra^l Commonwealth 
I knew so well. At die same time these seemed to tell 

me diat my relations with Wallis had suddenty entered a more 
significant stage. 

“It was aU very moving,” she said, as we walked away, “But 
it has also made me realize how different your is going to be.” 

And so for some sad days we parted. 

Wlnle I was still in London, I had ordered a bearer party hrorn 
the Kang’s Company, ist Battalion Grenadier Guards, to be sent 
to Sandringham. This Grenadier Company, which , since the' 
reign of Charles 11 by right guards the Sovereign’s person in life, 
also has the right to carry liis body in death, "'i^hen I returned to 
Sandringham on the Wednesday afternoon, i^ was to find that 
my father had been placed in a cofiin made firorii oak-tree felled, 
on the estate, and, escorted by the GuardsiAcn from the Big 
House, taken to the little church near by. I -v^ent there directly. 
The coffin rested before die altar, watched ovC^ ky gamekeepers, 
gardeners, and odier faithful retainers, who in tki^ way were able 
to pay a last tribute not only to their King but t^ a beloved squire. 
As I stood there, it came to my mind diat my fadier would have 
preferred diat liis earthly remains be spared the huge State funeral 
and buried in die peaceful churchyard at Sandringham. But 
Wmdsor claims die bodies of British Monar4is: next morning 
the coffin was placed on a gun-carriage drawn ky a Royal Horse 
Artillery team, winch set out for Wolferton Station three miles 
away, where a special train waited to carry my father s body to 
London. I followed to the station on foot widi uty brodien and my 
brother-in-law. Lord Harewood. My mother and my sister rode 
in a carriage. Then came a groom leading ttiy fathers wHte 
shooting pony, Jock. Bringing up the rear of the simple procession 
were some hundreds of plainly dressed men ar>^ women, tenants 
and workers on die estate, neighbours, fi:icnds> and gamekeepers 
in green liveries and black bowler hats. Widi diem rrmched die 
old piper, Forsydi, playing “The Flowers of dt^ Forest. ^ 
s. The morning was bright and frosty; a biting t^old wind blew 
the North Sea. Just as we topped the last liilf above the station, 
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the stillness of the morning was brolxn by a wild fatmliar sound 
— the crow of a cock pheasant My brothers and I glanced up in 
time to sec a sohnry bird flying across the road directly orcrhcid, 
III die symbolism of tliat felmtons incident our sadness momcn- 
tarj) disappeared. Tlic thooglit oecurred to al) of us tint had mj 
father been vouchsafed the choice of one last sight at Sandnngliam 
he Mould have chosen somcihmg like that a pheasant travelling 
Itigli and last on die vv md the kind of shot he loved. 

The Royal tram readied King's Cross tliat winter's afternoon. 
Tlic family followed the draped gun<am3gc through the streets, 
across Trafalgar Square to Westnunster Tlut simple family 
procession through London was pcrliaps more impressive lh.m 
the State cortelgc on the day of the mnerai and I cspcaally remem- 
ber a curious incident diit happened on the way and wis seen by 
very few The Imperial Crown, heavily encrusted widi precious 
stones, had been removed front m glass ease m the Tower 
and secured to die lid of the coffin over the folds of the 
Royal Standard In spite of the rubber-tired wheels tJicjoltmgof 
the heavy vehicle must have caused the Maltese cross on die top 
of the Crown— set with a square sapphire eight medium-sited 
diamonds, and one hundred and mncty-two smaller diamonds— 
tofall Fbrstiddciilj out ofthc comer of m> eye, I caught* flash 
of light dancing along the pavement 

My natufil mstina was to bend doivn and retrieve the jewels, 
lest me equivalent of a bug’s ransom be lost for ever Then a 
sense of dignity restrained me, and 1 resolutely marched on. 
Formnatcly , the Company Sergeant-Major bringing up the rear 
of the two files of Grcnadicn flanking the gun-camage had also 
seen the acadent Quick as a flasli, with scarcely a missed step, he 
bent down, scooped up the cross with lus hand, and dropped it 
into his pocket It was one of die most quick-witted acts that I 
have ever vamessed It seemed a strange thing to happen, and, 
alihougli not supcrstinous, I wondered whether it was a bad 
omen 

In ■Westminster Hall a magnificent catafalque had been pre- 
pared- There, under the lofty hammer-beamed roof, my father’s 
body lay m state During the four days it rested there nearly one 
nulhon people filed past, forming a continuous nv cr of humaraty 
tliat flowed on tlirough day and ni^t. 
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Five nilcrs . tame' to" my ’"fuhcfat-frldng '•Ciiristim^'^fl 

Denmark, King Haakon 'of Norivay, IHttg Garpli of .Rum'^ii^ 
Czar Boris of Bulgaria, and Leopold =nf’ King of . 

President Lebrun represented tbe French Republic; There 
addition a host of foreign princes, ambassadors, ■■stat^men^ miaf-' . 
shals, and other digmtarics sent by their respective cdiintries;' Oil,';! 
the night before the flmcral I was obliged by cmtom td'giyd^'^ 
State dinner and reception at Buckingham Palace for ' these distin-'' 
guished mourners. It was a brihiant but, as matters turned butimf;. 
ill-fated company. In die French delegation was Marshal ;Pctam,: .' 
dien France’s most honoured soldier, the hero of yerduh.-^Fot: 
Soviet Russia diere were Marshal Tukliachevsky, Vice-Coniifnissaf? 
for Defence, who was destined to be shot a little more tlian.aYf^:' 
later in die bloody purge; and M. Litvinov, Commissar 'fprV 
Foreign Affairs, who was temporarily in liigh favour as dieplau^V 
ible agent of Moscow’s short-lived rapprochement with- the • West.; 1 
For Germany there were Baron von Ncurath, die Mhinfer .pfl 
Foreign Affairs, who was to become “Protector’ of. part'd^' 
Czechoslovakia; and General von Rundstedt, who became .Goniv’ 
mandcr-in-Cluef in die West. ICing Victor Eimnanud 'o^jltaly--' 
sent his son, Umberto, diai Prince of Piedmont; representing 
Austria was die dasliing Prince Starhemberg, who' t\vo’ years?; 
later would be driven from his country by the Ahschlml-^fhnii: 
for Finland, Field-Marshal Baron Carl von Manncrhcim, ,wli5se'',i 
country would be the first to resist the shock of the- Red - 
Army. However, die occasion W'as hardly one to induce crystal- j' 
gazing. Such feasting and con-uningling, widi my father still .un^; 
buried, seemed to me unfitting and hcardess. Yet thcre^was-nq ■ 
escaping die duty. When finally the last guest had departed, .ray.-, 
diree brothers and I slipped quiedy away to carry out a:plan .upon*; 
^yhich we had decided in die afternoon. , , ; 

, All the time my fadier lay in Westminster Hall, . officers ‘of the." 
-Household Troops, togedier widi the Gcndemeii~at-.^ms aid 
' ■yeomen of the Guard, maintained a continuous 'vigil around .the 
doffui. I had been to die Hall and was gready movedby die sicefie, 
;.‘It occurred to me that here was a way in wludv my. brokers dnd-; 
.^'Lmight pay our respects to our dead father in a simple and .wholly,;: 
'"appropriate way. Having earlier taken- the- General Office Coii^^^ 
'ihandihg die London District into our ccinfidcnce, Bertie; 
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George, and I changed into Tult-drcss inufotm and motored to 
Westminster, atnvtnc there ^ortlj after nudmghi. "Wthout the 
public being aware of our presence \vt descended the staircase into 
cite hall and stationed oursdt cs around the catifalqctc betss cen the 
officers already on vigil E\cn atso late an hour the tivcr ofpcoplc 
still flowed post the coffin- But I doubt whether nuny recognized 
the King’s lour sons among the motionless umromted figures bent 
o\cr swords reversed We stood there for tw-ent) minutes m the 
dim candlelight and the gtent silence I felt close to my father and 
ah due he had stood for Then from the gloomy heights above 
us the great clock chimed thehalf hour — ^itshtigcnnc reverberations 
obhtcratmg momentanly the sound of countless shuffling feel 
rrom Westminster niy feihers bodj was taken to Windsor for 
bunal and die funeral procession was a bnlhant and impressive 
spcctade As iw father Kid been a sailor I decided that he sliould 
have a sailor's funeral Widi fivc^ore bluejackets manning the 
drag-topes oftfie gun-camage /us body was taken to rarfdm^on 
Stauon The mardi at slow tune look two and a half hours Days 
afterwards die wad of die massed pi{>e bands echoed in my ears 
And I sliall never forget the crowds 
The final rites took place in St George s Chapt:! beneath the 
sflkca banners of the Kmghts of the Ciricr As die coffin began 
to Sink on slow and noisclw pullcj's into the vault below and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury recited tlic passage from the bunal 
service— Earth to earth ashes to ashes, dust to dust, ’ —I 
scattered over it the symbolic earth from a «K er bovvl handed to 
me by Sir Derek KcppcI, the Master of my fatlict s Housciiold and 
his hftlong friend. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON 
BECOMING KING 


S o ended a harrowing and exhansring week. The tumuli 
died; the captains and the kings departed; for a little while 
I had the uneasy sensation of bemg left alone on a vast stage, 
a stage diat was tlie Bntish Empire, to play a part not yet written. 
It was a part that I had known since childhood would probably ^ 
be mine, and that I had watched and studied. Yet it was some 
time before I became accustomed to identifying the term “King” 
with myself It had so long been die appellation of my father that 
at first, whenever I was so addressed, I automatically assumed, 
before I could catch myself, that it still referred to liim. 

In certain outward respects my Hfc went on much as before. 
My modicr stayed on at Buckmgham Palace wliile I remained 
at York House. However, in order to be closer to die Palace 
secretariat, running smoothly under the experienced direction of 
my father’s Private Secretar)% Lord Wigram, I transferred "ray 
office to the Palace, occupying on die ground floor a small wait- 
ing-room, decorated and furnished in Oriental style. It looked 
out upon die great Courtyard through two windows; on all but 
die brightest days I kept a fight burning on my desk. I would 
motor diere every morning in one of my father’s Daimlers. Had 
I had my way that inmiense, sombre veliiclc, knovm to my 
brothers and me as the “Crystal Palace,” would have remained in 
the garage, and I would have walked to my office as many of 
my subjects were wont to do. But caution restrained me. The 
appearance of the Daimler, with a painted metal miniature Royal 
Standard displayed on the firont of the roof, had come to mean 
to' the public ffiat the King was passing by on his business. 
On the single occasion (which will presently be related) thatl dis- 
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pcnscd with the liallowcd conveyance and set out &om the Palace 
on foot, the cry of ivoundcd tia<hoan that went up could not 
luvc been louder had I travelled tintd class by tram to Windsor 

To be sure, signs were not wanting iLnt many w-clcomed the 
advent of my reign as an event of happy augury And m tlic light 
of the tensions gathermg beneath tlic sur&cc it is interesting to 
record now that perhaps the most felicitous expressions of confi- 
dente emanated From the sources of power tliat eleven months 
later were to be so influcnual in bringing that reign to an end 

Rnt, Tlie T»ms enuracrared with granficatioii a rather exten- 
sive catalogue of kingly attributes that it professed to find m the 
new Monarch It spoke flaticnngl) of mj physical courage It 
disrcrned m me "an unerring eye for the distinaion becw’ccn 
dignity and solcmmty " by which was meant, I suppose, tliat I 
was not taken m by the pompous Men nor books The Times 
observed approvingly ‘Vc ms hbrar> ’ It puccivcd as well an 
interest in all sorts and conditions of people “which more 
‘dcmocraw’ profess than feel Then remembering tliat tlic new 
King was a baclvclor u reminded its readers with sudden solici- 
tude, tliat “m the life of responsibility day in and day out, which 
wall henceforth be his he will lack die help and counsel of a con- 
sort ” That sentimental sentence was to echo mutely m my cats 
at die end when The Ttmts once again the "Thunderer,” turned 
Its wrath acamsf the woman of my dioice 

Shortly wfotc my faihcr died the Arclibishop of Canterbury, 
Dr Cosmo Lang, at a public dinner, had spoken glowangly in my 
presence of my manifold public services as Pnnee of Wales "for 
all dint belongs to our common life, for the sick and not least 
for the unemployed, and for that embassy of Empire, which the 
Pnnee fulfils in every paa of the world and, I begin to flunk, in 
almost every language ” The Arclibishop lud added, perhaps 
widi more eloquence than accurac)'. "It ts no exaggeration to say 
liiat future histonam will look to die Prince’s speeches to learn 
the best tliat can be said of the industnal, sociak and commercial 
life of his day and generation ” 

And fmaiiy the Pnme Mirastet, m a statement m the House of 
Commons, found much to pnisc m wdeommg my accession to 
the Tkonc He renunded Pariiaracnt of my broad eitpentmcc m 
public aSiucs, of the universal good will that had been the fruit of 
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my travels, and of my own vinique knowledge of the varied con- 
ditions under which my subjects lived not only in tlie British Isles 
but throughout the Empire. Almost joyfully , Mr. Baldwin 
exclaimed, “He has the secret of youthiin die prime of age.” 

The secret of youth in the prime of age — diis exciting ingredient, 
or elixir, whatever it was that die Prime Minister had detected, 
sounded fine — exactly the right thing for a King inaugurating his 
reign in an era that had put die highest premium upon youthful 
vigour and adaptabihty. 

Anyone who has had mudi experience in pubHc hfe eventually 
learns, and not necessarily widi cynicism, that official eulogies 
should not be taken too literally. And my father’s body had 
hardly been laid to rest before I myself had reason to recall these 
fine sentiments widi some disdlusiomnent. 

The day after the funeral, the Archbishop called at Buckingliini 
Palace to pay his respects to my mother. Word was sent down 
to me that he would like to see me afterwards ifit were convenient. 
I said I would receive him. 

Before descnbmg diis meeting I shall digress for a moment to 
explain my feelings toward this strange, brilliant man whose 
influence, if only remote and passive, was to weigh so heavily 
against me. The Most Reverend Cosmo Gordon Lang as Primate 
of all England occupied the most exalted ecclesiastical post in the 
realm, ranking in fact in the Table of Precedence immechately after 
the Royal Family and before die Prime Minister. But what 
counted even more than his liigh position was liis long-standing, 
intimate friendslnp wdth my father. A sombre but impressive 
figure m black clericals, he had been a frequent guest of my 
parents as long as I could remember; and he was very close to my 
father s Private Secretaries. He had undoubted charm of manner ; 
and, when we were all younger, he had made a favourable im- 
pression upon us, perhaps because, in die habit of confirmed 
bachelors, he had made a pomt of ingratiating liimself widi the 
children of liis contemporaries. However, as I grew older my 
opinion of him changed. The mannerisms that had appealfcd to «i 
youthful mind as being kind and unfeigned were later to give the 
impression of an over-anxiety to please. When I had occasion to 
watch him conduct a rchgious service or hear, him speak at a 
pubhc dinner — an art in winch he had few equals — was to dedde 
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tbai for a prelate he an-os almost too polished too worldk He 
^cmed K> me to be railier m the tradtwon of the iticdicv J church- 
tnan, accustomed to the company of princes and statesmen mote 
mterared m the pursuit of pfeshge and powtrr than the abstrac- 
uonsoflh- human soul In f ct, wblc he \\ as at Oxford the Law 
as a sfcpping-stone to politics hid b«xn his hest choice of a career 
The Churcli called him onK htcr My father s simple but sturdy 
s lews upon rdiqion could scarcely hate licld for Jong die mterest 
of so subtle a mind Yet tiicrc was no doubting the smeenty of the 
fnendslup between them >X hen therefore die I’nnute glided 
into my office that afternoon I could not brmt; ms'sclf to greet 
lum'wirh perliaps all the n armeh to w hich he had been accustomed 
in lus dealings with the Sovereign Dr Lang peued the con- 
versation. by saying diac he uas sorry tl it over tl c years we lud 
faded to come to know each oilier better Announcing that he 
intended to be fnnk and fortluight «idi me he sard dut he 
■supposed thatl muse be aware that my father had at various times 
discussed me widtluiti. It would Ic a pttv Sr he said if you 
were to misjudge me m this conntMon Believe me 1 appreciate 
that you ace difFcrene from v ur fither la your outlook and 
temperament 1 want you to know that whenever die King gues- 
ooned -your conduct f tned tn vour interest to present it m the 
most favout-iblc light 

My conduct fvvondcred What was Dr Lang driving at? No 
man likes to be told that lus chatactvr has provid-“d a topic of con- 
versation between his father and a third person At any rate the 
Ardibisliop’s disclosure was ccrtainU an unpropmous note with 
■which to inaugurate the fomul tt-boous between a new Sovereign 
and l»s Pnmatc It was unfortunate but there it was However, 
hiding my resentment 1 turned the coaveesatton in the dtrectioQ 
of my new rcsponsjbihncs as head of the Cliurch- Even on this 
subject I could not seem to impress him for when I brought up 
the names of several clerics whom 1 knew and liked his cool 
almost negative response implied diat my acquaincanos with 
Church afiairs was too naive to be pursued No doubt he "was as 
tehewd as 1 was when the audience came to an end. 

There was nodiing more. Yet the air in die room wiis hca^vy 
with portent when die At^biAop left During the months dm 
followed my mind -was to travel back to that conversation many 
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times, Wallis’s name haH of course not been mentioned, but I 
knew that die Archbishop intended that I should know that-she 
was the liidden burden of his discourse. He was clearly against 
our continued friendship. He would undoubtedly muster power- 
ful forces in opposition to my project when I came to press it.' 
That encounter was my first intimation that I might be approach- 
ing an irreconcilable conflict. ■ 

Until then I had taken my inheritance more or less for granted. 
With due allowance for the restraints imposed upon me as Prince 
of Wales I had succeeded, at least to my own satisfaction, and 
certainly widiout audible criticism from the pubhc, in so com- 
posing my hfe as to estabUsh a generally harmonious balance' 
betu'-een official duty and personal interests diat made existence 
tolerable. But now die Royal Standard flying from die clock, 
tower of St, James’s Palace was a signal that my freer days as Heir 
Apparent were over; and diat my hfe and actions, already, 
dedicated beyond recall to a secret hope, had by the circum-' 
stances of my new position become the presumptive property of a 
vast Imperial community that might seek to obstruct that hope. 

What was at stake, of course, was the question of my right to 
make a life on the Throne in terms of my own philosophy. After- 
wards it was to be suggested that my actions were governed by a- 
“craving for private happiness.” The inference was diat I sought 
for myself a life widiin a hfe, a private life separate from a public 
one. Tliis was an unliappy, even an unjust imputation. I had 
always known that the existence of a constitutional Monarch is 
indivisible in all its aspects. Yet, man liimself is always chang- 
ing; and, wliile the parts played by Kings tend to become some- 
what stereotyped, die sons of Kings do not. Unfortimately forthc 
standards of unifomiity that would seem desirable in the line of 
succession, die Heirs Apparent cannot be stamped out of sheet 
metal. Certainly it had not been so widi me. 

I am something of a fatalist. I believe that man is seldom master 
of his otvn fate. When great issues are invoked, , forces are let 
loose that are beyond the limited powers of personal decision. 
There was no way of telling dien, at so early a stage, how my 
private problem could be resolved on die Tlirone, if it could be_ 
resolved at all. But my encounter with the Archbishop, if it had 
served no other purpose, liad at least revealed how wide was the 
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gulf between the outlook he re|>r«cntcd and mine Yec I con- 
tinued to liopc with all my heart that time %voiild produce a solu- 
tion to my problem And so 1 resolutely turned to ded with what 
one of my ctjuemcs, gloonulv tort eying my crowded caJendar, 
once desenbed as “the King business ” of wludi a Monarch has 
more than is commonly appreoared. 

By long-standing custom the members of the Household of 
the dccca^ King rctnam undisturbed in thar posts for six 
months. Tins period of grace by guaranteeing the status quo at 
the outset of the new regime assures the Monarchy anunlwmcd 
conanuirj 

It also enabled me to take stock of the man> obligations now 
dciolvwg upon me and gradtuUy ro gear m) liabits to the slower 
but more sustained tempo ot the Palace routine 

Although the Court mounung restneted ni) public appear- 
ances, dicse first months of »iy rcjgn saw me coniinuomly occu- 
pied. Almost every das found me with one or another of m> 
Mjmstccs The intcni-itional siruation was snsdiiy deteriorating 
Mr Anthony Eden who had succeeded Sir Samuel Hoarc as 
Foreign Secretary four weeks before m\ fath'T s death appeared 
in the little Cluncse Room to tcU mcof lus hopes of saving the 
peace of Europe b) strengthenmg die policy of collective security 
fostered by the League of Nations Mr Duff Cooper, Secretary 
of State for War, described the titst feeble beginnings of Bnmh 
rearmament The Minister of Labour Mr Ernest Brown, came 
to report to me on the slow progress made by the Govemmemt 
to combat the demoralization m die depressed areas,” where 
jouth w*as in danger of entenng into manhood without ever 
cxpencncing tlic rewards of prosperity or knowuig die security 
olwotk 

Provincial mayon, bcotenanr-coloncls of the Brigade of 
Guards industnahsts Royal Academicians journalists and sacn- 
mts, alternated with ambassadors, cabinet ministers, bishops, 
maharajas, and colonial governors in die cvcr-Icngdicmng hst of 
those luving business with the King And then one day early 
in mj rcitm I was informcdoutof^c blue thatiwould have to 
begra to squeeze into m> already crowded calendar dcleganons 
from the so-called “Pni ilegcd B^ics.” 

“The Pnvnlcgcd Bodies’ Icxdairacd. “Whatarctheyr’ 
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I was told tliat they represented the leading corporate elements 
of the community and that under an ancient right they separately . 
possessed the privilege of equal access to die Monarch for the 
purpose of presenting loyal addresses upon the occasion of his, 
accession. 

“How many of them are there to be received ” I asked, ^ 

I was told diat there were twenty and diat they included such 
bodies as the University of Oxford, the University of Cambridge, 
the Society of Friends, the Umversity of Edinburgh, the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, the Royal Society, the Jewish Board 
of Deputies, the Governor and Company of die Bank of England; 
the Archbishop and Clergy of the Province of Canterbury, and 
the Royal Academy of Arts. ’ 

“But must I receive each delegation separately*” ^ 2skcd. 

“Yes, Sir,” said my Private Secretary, “and ^^ch group wdl 
read its own address.” 

I sss Ys.y>k5 s.<c> txdA k isktd. 

The answer was in the affirmative. It did not take me long to • 
figure diat, unless I put aside my more pressing daily business, it 
would take at least a month to run through the list. That seemed, 
to me an excessive amount of time and work (o devote to what 
had become a mere ritual, whatever its ancient significance. After 
a quick glance at my diary, I proposed that these separate identi- 
cal ceremonies be merged mto one, with all these Privileged 
Bodies coming to the Palace en masse, each beafing its ovm scroll 
of loyal congratulations. My reply would be ^iddressed to them 
all. Although the officials of most of these bodies acquiesced 
with good grace to my proposal, several were to express their 
disappointment over what one of them described ss His Majesty s 
unfortunate decision”; and the Lord Mayor of London was 
placated only after I had agreed to receive liim ^ttd liis Aldermen 
separately in an ante-room before die ceremony* f It^vc digressed 
to desenbe tliis unimportant incident only to illustrate the extent 
to which mere formahty snll, even to-day, claiios die time of die 

■ It was afterwards suggested diat because of my o bvious concern 
for the underprivileged I aspired to be the first Radical King. As a 
matter of fact, had an assessment been made at the time of my^ 
private views on various issues of the day, in the manner of public- 
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opinion poUs It i\ou!d have revealed lam sure v. hat would tavc 
Uen clasnfifd ai a distinct}) ct«iserwnve otitlooL 
I believed, anioiij; other things m private enterprise, a strong 
NaV), the longMeck-cftd, a balmced budget the gold standard, 
and close rdauotu wth the United States At the same time 
while R^rding with nusgningj the continued cncroadimcacs by 
govcmnicnis upon pnvate pietogaovc, I had become convinced 
that It was their duty to intervene m the cconorrucsj-stcm when- 
ever die f^ure of the &ce play of the market brought distress to 
the working classes or impeded the racoru} development of 
housinc And at die risk of mvinng a show cr of brickbats 1 must 
admit mat I was not a supporter of the League of Naaons It was 
not tliat 1 was opposed to the dream of a univ cm! soacty wherein 
ntankind should Jeam to dwell m amity On die contrarv as a 
manwhoknewthe horrors of war 1 shared dm dreant Butasa 
‘realist with some knowledge of mtcmaooail polncs I could not 
help but look upon u as a wifl-o the-wisp m pursuit of wlucb 
raycountr) might foohsKl) neglect the strength that had been its 
sure tecouBC m Uic past against aggression. In spite of Hitler's 
phenomenal swuy over the German masses their ruliret struck 
me as a somewhat ndiculous figure with his ihcamcal postunngs 
and his bombastic prctemiom Ncvcrdiclcss with my pre-war 
experiences in German) I admired the people s^Tnpatliized with 
many of their aspirations, and continued to hope out tli'*ic solid 
vimics would overcome their temf)ing ambitions and vamtics 
and restore them to ilie ways of good soacty At the same tune I 
was aD for Mr "Winston QiurchiU m his campaign to rearm 
Bnfain, although I was against anytlimg including the concro- 
venial unposiaon of sanctions dm might rend to throw die Italy 
of Mmsohm into die arms of Htder 
These were scarcely die views of a radicak It might be said 
that 1 did not set mute so much store by the dicta of offioaJs 
merd) because of me offices dicy held as had been die wont of 
Monatclis m the past, Tlus is not to say that I vv as in any w aj in- 
diffcrait to all that this powerful and intcrw’oven lucrar^y Svood 
i5r But in tfie course ot-a die dvcn’in Arge mKOUrtrawsiub-ohr 
more restneted confines bounds by the Coun Circular 1 tud 
dneoveted that good and stimulating companj wus also to be 
found elsewhere; And having decided diat rcadv ac^ss to con- 
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trasring minds had been indispensable to rh^ existence as Prihcc; of' 
Wales and to whatever mental development'! imght claim,' l4id 
not intend, as King, to withdraw into the fight, I pdsscssive- world ■ 
of officialdom from which, first at Oxford, and still 'mofeidumg-; 
the First World War, I had begun to escape. 

It was even said that I never wanted to be King at all; 'Nol 
doubt as I had grown older, maturing as I had in the world 
action, it is entirely possible that, had the choice been left to rnd' ;! 
I might not have consciously chosen the Throne as dieVmdsf/ 
desirable goal of all my aspirations. But not to wish to be Kid'g ; 
was somediing else. Only my death or some precipitous. ;acdoii’‘ 
on my part could have prevented my becoming King wheri'my ! 
fithcr died. Now that he was dead I ti^cis tire King. And what w^"' 
more, I wanted to be a successful King,- diough a King: ih:;‘a;: 
modem way. ' i '. 

I was, after all, the first King of the twentieth century who’had'; 
not spent at least half Iris life under the strict' authority of.Queeii,: 
Victoria, My father was already halfway through his life^spanl 
when Iris grandmother died; and by the gravity of liis lempe%; 
ment it was to her, rather than to tlie livelier example ofliis mvii-; 
father, that he looked for a model of the Sovereign’s depoftmeiit.'i; 
His Court retained a Victorian flavour to the end; and I. had? 


come to look upon it as at least sexagenarian in composition and;^ 
outlook. . 


Whereas my great-grandmother took the Monardiy backintp - 
..the tradition of the masterful executive, and my grandfa^eri 
associated it with brilliant successes in the field of foreign 'diplo-' 
macy% my father conducted it with skill and sureness into, “the ; 
realm of clear and unambiguous constitutional procedure,;’ ; 
Because the high office I inlierited had been moulded and altered;; 
to greater or less degree imdcr the influence of their personalities? ' 
and most recently by my fatlier’s, I feel bound to set fo'rdi cdtein?: 
.reflections of my own, in order to explain what I hoped, to’, be,- 
able to do, and to set fortli tlie difficulties as I assessed tlieni ;at;the.>; 


-time. , . 

■ It has always seemed to me that one of my father’s. .great .cori-, 
Ktributions to monarcliical practice was the manner in. wHicl^':; 
?wtliout apparent design, he managed to resolve the • ihte^alv 
. ennfmdiction of Monarchy in the twentieth centincy that requires v 
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)t to be rcniotc ixom, \ct at the same tunc to personify die 
ajpiratiom of, the people, li must appear aloof and distant in 
order to sustain the illusion of a Alonarch who, shunning fiction, 
stands above pobucs and the more mundane allegiances At die 
same time, it must appear to share intimatelj tht, ideals of the 
mulutudc, whose alTcction and loyalty provide the broad base of 
comtitutiona! Monarchy My father, with die instmaivc genius 
of tlic Simple man, found the means of squaring the apparent 
atclc within the resources of his own character By the force of 
Ills own authentic exmiple — die King hunself m die role of die 
bearded paterfimilias, lus devoted and queenly wife, dieir four 
g^-own sons and a daughter, not to mention the nsing generation 
of grandchildren— he transformed the Crown as personified by 
dw Royal Faiml) into a model of die traditional family virtues a 
model that was all ilic more gcnmiic for its suspected but mcon- 
SpKUOUs flaws The Kuig as the dutiful father became die living 
symbol not only of the nation but also ofthc Einpitc the last link 
holding together dicse diversified and scattered cotnmumtics 

My fithcr was greatly beloved And the undoubted popularity 
ofmj brother Beecte, whose life t$ so much like that which xity 
father led, suggests that irrespective of wh-ateser othu forms the 
Monarchy might haNX taken undtr the impress of a diflcrent 
personahty, the British people arc rightly pleased with lus finhful 
carr)mgonofmy fathcc’sways Biitan> chance of my presenting 
myself 10 my subjects m this adiiurcd and ready-made role of King 
as fimdy man was unfortunately nude impraaicablc not to say 
impossible, b) the sunple fict of my being a bachelor 

Nevertheless, despite this obvious liaiidicap, I began my reign 
in good heart and with lugh aspindons. Having already enjoyed 
some success m adapung the role of Prmcc of Wales to the 
“embass) of Empire/’ I had reason to Jiopc dut die same energy, 
and the same quality of mmd would find useful employment m 
disdiarging the duocs of Kir^ 

At forty-one I had seen about as mucli of life as m) position 
had allotvcd. To be sure, a labounng man or an economist might 
have argued diat much that was important Iiad remamed quuidc 
my cTpenaicc. Nctcrdicless, I beuevc diat 1 can daim witliout 
bombast that no Heir Apparent had travelled so fir as I had or been 
thrown m with so many diflcrmt kmds of people under sudi 
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violently contrasting conditions. Tire First "World War liad made 
it possible for me to share Jui unparalleled human experience vtith 
all manner of mem I had visited practically all the important 
countries of tlie world, except Soviet Russia, 'and many of the 
smaller ones. I had seen die good and the bad in the Empire,' its 
triumplis and its failutes. Princely progresses, diplomatic arid 
commercial missions, not to mention the continuous travelling 
that I did on my own accoimt, had taken me again and again into 
realms prewously unknowm to Royalty. 

Ever since I first started travelling in the public interest after the 
war I had become fascinated by commerce. I knew about raw 
materials — where they came from, how they were produced and 
later processed industrially for die use of mankind. I ciyoyed the 
company of business men. I had seen the workers at their jobs 
and in their liomes; I had some idea of what was in dieir minds. 
No other ICing can have inspected so many factories, gone down 
so many mhics, tramped so many sliipyards, or followed so many 
assembly lines as I had. Of all die titles ever applied to me, 
hereditary or complimentary, die ones diat gave me the most 
private satisfaction were the newspaper sobriquets acknowledging 
these services — “Britain’s First Ambassador” and “Britain’s Best 
Salesman.” ’ ' 

One way or anodier die people had contributed a great deal 
towards my preparation for 'kingsliip. It was my hope to be able 
to repay them by concentrating upon that wliich I knew best: by 
reminding them in the Hmited ways open to me of thek Imperial 
stake in world trade and by dirowing the prestige and glatnour 
of the Crown’s soheitude around the workaday matters r of 
commerce. 

However, contrary to a bchef held by some, I brought to the 
Tlirone no ambitious blueprints for reform — ^no Royal counter- 
parts of die Five-Year Elan. I had no desire to go down in history 
as Edward the Reformer. Edward die Iimovator — diat might 
have been more to the point. Yet I had no notion of tinkering with 
the fundamental rules of Monarchy, nor of upsetting die proud 
traditions of the Court. In tnith, all that I ever had in mind was 
to dirow open the windows a litde and to let into the venerable 
'institution some of the fresh ak that I had become accustomed to 
brea^e as Prince of Wales. My modest ambition w^as to broaden 
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ihe tiasc of the Monarchy a little more to make it 3 little more 
■ tesponstt e fo die clsatigco atcunKCmccs of ray timw. 

* Actually only two innovauons in die Rojal Btabhshment arc 
chargeable to me. To supplement the traditional fonm of Royal 
traaspomtion stipphcd by the King’s horses and the King’s motor- 
cars under the Mister of the Horse's department I created a 
“King’s FlicIiC,*’ consisting of ray own aeroplane under the 
direction of ray personal pilot, Wing-Commander (now Air- 
Commodore) Edward H Ficldcn, to whom was give die roman- 
tic appellation, “Captain of rlic King's Flight ” About tlie same 
time I disjxrnscd with the requirement that the Yeomen of die 
Coaid should grow beards in a Tudor style Rcctvutmcnt in tlic 
Beefeaters had fallen off Inquirj had revealed thit long-servicc 
retired soldiers wlio would otherwise have joined had been dis- 
couraged by their wives’ objections to their qtowing wluskcrs 
In response to an appeal from the Captain of this bodj guard, I 
made die wearing of beards by the Yeomen optional, and die 
rccrumng problem disappeared 

However, 1 was to discover thit aldiough according to die 
Cimiliar amom the King can do no wTong immunity clothes him 
only so long as he stays pnidcntlj uitlun the stock role Even $0 
innocent ind logical an action is mj turning back the elocla at 
Sandniigham to Greemvneh tunc produced a sinking of old heads 
and a mutfenng in the beards 01 er my presumption in tampering 
Avith an old family idiosyncrasy Bet it was die experience 
■mdi an umbrella tliat really awakened me to the risks dut were 
inherent in even die most innocent divergences from kingly 
practice 

There being no Prmce of Wales, I continued as King to adminis- 
ter die Bucliy of Cornwall estates Eark m my reign I called a 
meeting of the Duchy Counal The afternoon was rainy, but, 
since it was only a two-minufc walk from the Palace to die Duchy 
offices, I deeded not to order the Daimler but to walk instead- So, 
calling fbt my bowler hat and umbrella, and accompanied hy an 
old member of my staff. Admiral Sir Lionel Hdsey, sumurly 
equipped, I sallied forth. And that for me would have been the 
end of the episode, but for die chance that a newspaper photog- 
rapher who had stationed himself at die door of 10 Ducl^gham 
Gate for a routine picture of the King disembarking from die 
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Royal motor-car happened to spot the Admiral and me 'as we 
came striding across tlic street. 

What he saw was a scene tliat must have been repeated ten 
thousand times that day in London— two men in City dothes; one 
\vith a brief-case, the odier with upturned collar, striding along 
under umbrellas on their way to a business appointment. , But 
because one of die two men was the King, die picture was widely 
published and its informality appeared to please many of my sub- 
jects. However, as WaUis was to discover, diere was at least one 
whom it failed to please. 

At a dinner party in London a few days later she found hcnelf 
placed beside a prominent Member of Parliament and a confidant 
of the Prime Minister. Halfway through dinner diis man turned 
to her and said gravely, “I am told that you know the King.” Her 
answer that she did encouraged him to bring up a matter over 
which he liad obviously been brooding. “Did you see diat news- 
paper photograph of His Majesty walking from the Palace in the 
rain ?” Wallis had of course seen it and was about to remark diat 
she had thought it natural and amusing when her neighbour ex- 
claimed with a visible shudder, “That umbrella! Since you kno'vy 
the King, won’t you ask him to be more careful in die future as, to 
how he is photographed?” His undoubted disapproval took 
her aback. After all, what could be die harm in the King’s 
using an umbrella? Was it not as useful and characteristic a con- 
venience to a Briton as a ten-gallon hat is to a Texan? However, 
the Member seemed so perturbed that she suppressed a temptation 
to make light of the matter. Instead she countered by suggesting 
that it would be presumptuous of her, an American, to advise the 
Kling of England upon a point of behaviour. The man seemed not 
fo hear. “The Monarchy must remain aloof and above the corn- 
monplace. We can’t have the King doing this kind of thing. He 
has the Daimler,” - , ' ‘ .j 

But I had been criticized before. These petty pinpricks were riot 
going to ruffle my equanimity. Besides, no man worth his^salt, 
least of all a King, can expect to be popular with everybody. Still, 
however solidly I may have stood with the mass-of the people, I 
was soberly aware that my popularity was not quite so complete 
as a superficial reading of the Press and the utterances of public 
men might have led me to believe. So far as I could tell there'was 
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no actual anintosstj or hostility It svns somctiung m the air — the 
first mp that presages an autumn fcost—md I tned to explatn ic to 
myself tlus way Jt is only natural that those tviio Jiase partici- 
pated m -md influenced the -ways of one reign arc apt to regard 
tile advent of another with some suspiaon And human nature 
IS undcrstandabl) loatli to yield ptivilegc and influence easily 
Havmg known some of the mcinbers of my fadicr s Household 
all m) hfc I was far too consoous of ihcit mtegntv and rectitude 
to suppose that merely selfish comidcntions controlled dieir think- 
ing ton-ards me But they had been part of a regime tlwt had Jield 
sway for a quarter of a century They uTre accustomed to 3 
Monarch of tncir own generation and those who had known me 
Since cluldhood commued to look upon me even at forty-one as 
somewhat independent and pcrlups even a trifle unconventional 
It Iiad been quite all right for me as Prince of Wales to be gay and 
dashing and e\ cn original m my ipproach to vanous imdcnakuigs 
But were these same charactcrcstics desinble in a king In short 
might I not one day upset the Rovd app)e-<.irt? 

And this aic of discountenance 1 suspected went beyond the 
confines of the Cotirt It c\tcndcd into Whitcliall and through 
certain sections of soactv whose influence throughout the 
country was at least tti m\ day dominant Many of these people 
w ere my fti iids I w as a product of their own env ironmcnt tlicy 
were admirable people and because many of them could point 
to 1 record of generations m die service of the Crown they m- 
stinetivcly ri^ardcd the Monarchy — the fountain ofJiononr — 
as tlicir own particular trust Md m> father s slowly turning 
wheel of liabit leadmg him year after year m unchanging rotation 
&om one Royal residence to anoilicr and from one Royal pursuit 
toanotlicr had provided a self repeating pattern of kmgly life by 
which tlicy and uidccd tlic whole nation could mark die seasons 

They were acaistoracd to a King who went to church every 
Sunday who unless some State emergency or senous illness inter 
fered never missed the Two Thousand Guineas or Cowts lUrpm 
who would be on die grouse moors every August 12 and wno on 
die rare occasions dut he dmed out gnctd widr his presence only 
idir itnhW oxf^innhl-* ifinwk jJftit* uhy ituvv juung-itAnEotab way 
different While he wotledovemmc in so far as his duties were 
concerned, August would probably find him playing golf at 
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Biarritz or s^virll^lmg oflf Eden Roc, or stooking wheat on liis 
ranch in Canada. He had abandoned hunting for the less virile 
pursuit of gardening. He preferred golf to yacht' facing, and 
in place of the stereotyped shooting parties still in vogue for 
those who could afford them, he would be off stalking chamois in 
the Tyrol, or shooting partridges as a guest of Regent Horthy of 
Himgary. His free evenings were more likely to be spent en petit 
comite with a few intimates or at the Embassy Club than in the 
great houses or salons of London. And so, because he had to some 
extent departed firom what had come to be regarded as the King’s 
accustomed mode of life, many of die more conservative had 
begun to shake their heads. 

My first few weeks on the Tlirone therefore supplied me widi 
a good deal to think about. It became increasingly plain to me, as 
I reflected upon my new circumstances, that however whole- 
heartedly I might adapt myself to the famihar outward pattern of 
kingsliip — not merely widi regard to the discharge of the formal 
State duties, but equally in the carrying out of the personal pur- 
suits, the race-horse breeding, the yacht racing, the stamp collect- 
ing, and the continuation of the sporting amenities of Sandring- 
ham and Balmoral — I could never expect wholly to satisfy the 
expectations of diose for whom the rigid modes of my father s 
era had come to exemplify the only adimssible standard for a King, 

In the clash that presendy followed, some professed to see the 
workings of fate. But the fault lay not in my stars but in my genes, 

I was what I was — a man with a profound faidi in God and an 
ingrained sense of duty. But I was also acutely conscious of the 
changes working in the times, and I was eager to respond to them 
as I l^d always done. And it therefore seemed important that the 
nation should know that even though I had become King my 
philosophy liad not changed. 

An opportunity presented itself when on Sunday, March i. 
Saint David’s Day, I broadcast for die first time as King to die 
people of the British Empire. Whenever a Sovereign makes an 
official speech it is the function of the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs to make sure that he says nothing that might conflict with , 
the policy of die Government. The Home Office therefore sub- , 
mitted a draft — a noble example of Whitehall rhetoric — that I . 
painstakingly rewrote in my own simple style. 
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The broadcast was to be for Ac most part a hcartfek tnburc to 
m> father s long reign a reminder of lus services to tlie Tinpirc, 
and an cx|>rcss!on of m) desire to carry on his work. But I 
decided to close with a statement of my own This I embodied in 
a final paragraph Uiat after some thou^it 1 decided not to include 
m the text sent back to Ac Home Office There was no question 
of Ac omitted paragnph possiW j embarrassing my Ministers, for 
die content could not have been futdicr removed from politics 
1 only wanted diat part of mj speech to be purely personal Tins is 
what It was I am better known to ^ou as I’rincc of Wales — as a 
nun who during the war and since, has had tlie opportumey of 
getting to know the people of nearly c\er^ country of the avotid, 
under all conAtions md circumstances And alAongh I now 
speak to you as King 1 am snil Aat same man wlio lus had that 
cxpcnencc and whose constant effort u will be to continue to 
promote Ae well being of Im fellow men 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 
MY REIGN 


T hat simple statement was meant to give notice diat I did 
not intend to allow my activities as Monarch to be impaired 
by much that had become antiquated, or that my way of life 
should be bound by a social outlook that to me and others had 
begun to lose touch with reaHty. In my sensitive state of mind I 
was no doubt prone to impute to my words a sense diat was not 
fully comprehended by the nation, which at that time could 
hardly have been aware of the tensions surrounding me as King. 
But I felt better for having said what I said, believing diatit would 
at least help to prepare the ground for what might eventually 
follow. The pubhc response to the broadcast was all that I could 
have desired. These first encouraging echoes, however, were 
almost immediately drowned in the uproar diat developed a week 
later in consequence of the dramatic reoccupation of the Rhine- 
land by troops under the orders of the German Fiihrer, Adolf 
Hitler. The reverberations of that defiant gesture dominated for 
die moment all thought, driving from the foreground of my mind 
the question of my personal problem. 

For a Htde wliile war seemed very close. London bustled with 
European statesmen, and I talked with most of them. One after 
the other they entered the little Cliinese Room to give me their 
separate interpretation of die drama that had begun. Some of my 
visitors advocated a policy of standing up to Germany; others 
wanted my Government to pursue the opposite course.Wliile 
I saw the pros and cons of both courses of action, I must confess 
that I was not convinced that either would lead to a peaceful solu- 
tion. Intuitively I felt that another great war in Europe was all 
too ptobable; and I saw but too clearly that it could only bring 
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needless human suflenng and a resurgent Bolshevism pounng 
into the vacuum of a ravaged and exhausted conunenc. 

Then die crisis over die Rhineland chbed- It was as if a great 
wravc had swept over human afiatrs, momentarily mundatmg the 
day’s wonted concerns, and then liad passed on Yet that con- 
vulavc mov cnient of the Germans had disclosed die pow er of die 
forces stimng m Central Europe, and I turned hack to my routine 
■work gravely troubled in spint 

Even among people whose ideas of a modem Monarch go 
beyond die story-book picture there stdl persists a suspiaon that a 
King IS on the whole, an tmusually fortunate mortal, with plenty 
of courtiers to danre attendance upon him, no money troubles, 
no senous decisions to make a large choice of residences in which 
to ci'yoy the passing seasons — in short, a man widi few cares 
Having m recent years moved within closer range of the stresses 
and strains that rule die fiercely competitive world outside the 
hereditary system, I am prepared to concede that the picture 
possesses a certain modicum of truth Due the ceremonial facade 
tlur provides the public sviUi a romantic illusion of the higher 
satislactions of kingship actually disguises an occupation of 
considerable drudgery 

This fact was Iiardly a discovery for me. From long observa- 
tion of my father’s acavmcs I knesv only too well what I \vas m 
for Tlic picture of him "doing lus boxes,” to use Im own phrase, 
had long represented for me the relentless grind of the King s daily 
routine 

There were Foreign Office despatches and telegrams to be 
studied, as wxll as Colonial Office surveys and reports concerning 
relations m all parts of the globe And when the Cabmec met 
there would come to me next day the secret miautis of die meet- 
ing locked in a spccul box, of which, outside the Cabinet, only 
roy Private Secretary and I had keys I also liad to approve and 
signthcappomtmcnts of Ainibassadois and ministers m the Foreign 
Service, of Govcmors-Gcnend to the Dominions and Governors to 
the Colonies, of bishops, of cletw to Cro%vn U\nngs, the com- 
imssons for ofScon in the amea forixs, and waiianis coafemng 
honours m the various orders ofKnighthood. 

This interminable amount ofdcdc work was all the more taxmg 
for me because, if the truth must be known, lhavc never had much 
as? 
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zest for paj)er work. Much more to my taste was what I called my 
^‘jfield work” — the husiness of inspecting and visiting the diverse 
organizations and undertakings diat claimed the interest and 'en- 
couragement of the King. These sorties took me away from the 
Palace and out into my realm, for many varied purposes. 

For example, smee the Sovereign s associations witli die armed 
forces of the Crown are of a somewhat personal nature, I was 
anxious to continue the close touch vdth them that was one of the 
traditions of the Monarchy. On liis accession the King auto- 
matically becomes Admiral of the Fleet, Field-Marshal, and 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force, regardless of his previous naval 
or military service. These honours naturally fell to me. And one 
of the most affecting incidents of my reign came w'hen my Uncle 
Ardiur brought to the Palace the odier ageing Field-Maishals, 
among them Lord Cavan, to present to me my baton. 

As titular head of the Royal Navy I went to Portsmouth to, 
visit the Naval and Marme establishments. By air I toured a num- 
ber of stations of the Royal Air Force. As die guest of Major- 
General Lord Gort, then the Commandant, I dined with the stu- 
dents of the Staff College at Camberley, where my brother Harry,, 
was completmg a two-year course. Being also Colonel-in-Chief^ 
of each of the seven regiments of Household Troops, I made it my 
business during the first months of my reign to inspect die^ units 
that were on home service in their barracks in London, Windsor,' 
and Aldershot. , [ 

I tramped what seemed to be miles of exliibits at the British 
Industries Fair; and, attended by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
distributed the King’s Maundy in Westminster Abbey. Then them 
was Chelsea Flower Show, and an agreeable forenoon in Windsor 
Great Park, wliich I toured in the company of a group of eminent 
arboriculturists, not so much as Edng, but rather as the amatetfr 
gardener of The Fort, who hoped that his oivn ideas would ,^not 
clash too much witli theirs. As I was still responsible' for die 
administration of die Duchy of Cornwall, I followed my habit of 
touring some of the properties in die spring. 

' The completion of the 8i,ooo-ton hner Queen Mary was.ah^ 
important item in the public events of 1936; eighteen months* 
earlier I had seen my modier launch the great ^hip from John 
Brown’s yard on the Clyde. Early in Mardi, while die vessel was 
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undergoing her final fituug-oue before being debvered to the 
Cimard 'W^te Star lane for service on the NortJi Atlantic run, I 
travelled to Glasgow with die olnect of calling die world’s atten-* 
non to this stupendous product o/Unosli jndostml skill Two and 
a half months later I \isitcd her again at Southampton. Slic was 
to sad on her maidai % oyage to New York on May 26, the birdi- 
day of Queen Marj, who die day before m my presence had 
presented the vessel widi a silken replica of her own Standard 

Compared to the routine of men of other callings, these ex- 
cuniom might seem to form a disconnected and aimless pattern. 
Yet they arc the means by which the Sovereign reminds his 
people of their great, contmmng insutuuons Besides, they were 
instructive and diverting for me providing welcome breaks m 
die monotony of Palace days But the King’s business covers a 
great deal more terntory than die daily items reported m die 
Court Orcular suggest The King himself apart from his constitu- 
tional functions, is quite a busy executive os well In a general 
sense he is ulnmately responsible for maintaining all the panoply 
of Monarchy in its various expressions — for the appointment of 
tus owTi considerable Household for the mtenor economy of die 
Palaces m and outside London, as well as for die management of 
the two pnvatc P.o)al estates. Sandringham and Balmoral In 
short, he is charged witli the direaion of the enure Boyal Estab- 
lishment and all its adjunca 

Ih common widi most chenshed Bnosb msucutions, the Koy^d 
Establislimcnt is a mucturc of ancicni and modem usage — a 
umquc and more or less sclfcontamcd community m which an 
aeroplane and a garage full of the latest motor-cars exist m con- 
g epial juxtaposiuon with Plantagcnct ntual, Tudor costumes, 
and Victorian euqucttc. Monarchs come and go, but the appara- 
tus of the Monardiy goes on for ever, adapoag itself slowly to the 
changing times, yrt preserving within its own anachronisms the 
sense of contmuity dut is so marked a feature of our naaonal life. 

The cost of this Establishment is borne by moneys vowd by 
Parliament imdcr the Civil last Act, which provides for the sup- 
port of “dw honour and digmty of the Oown and die Royal 
Family.” In early ernes die IGng’ s income was identical with the 
natioual revenues, except as xc^tds defence; a.e., the King paid 
for die avil portion of the Government as distnct from nuhtary 
ta.— 10 aSp 
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ekpenditure. Hence the term, Civil List. ‘Xliese expenses were 
defrayed from die revenues of Crown Lands and other hereditary 
sources. 

However, as the Government services increased vindi,die_- 
growth of population, the ICing’s resources were subjected to an 
ever-increasing strain; and the recurring deficits were covered by 
Parliamentary grants. Therefore, on the accession of George ni^ 
in 1760, Parliament took a tighter grip than ever on the Royal 
purse, hi return for a fixed Civil List of ^^800,000 the Ring sur- 
rendered his claim upon the revenues of Crown Lands in England 
and Wales and later Ireland, while stiU holding the Crown I^ds 
in Scotland. Finally William IV had to part with most* of the - 
Scottish Crown Lands. By Queen Victoria’s time the Crown'had' 
divested itself of responsibihty for all Government services, and ■ 
Parliament had instituted the practice of supporting the Moh^chy 
by means of a fixed annual payment imder the Civil List Act. 

In the constitutional sense die Civil List might he regarded as ■ 
something of a bargain on Parliament’s part in return for the le- , 
linquishment by the King of the hereditary revenues of Croton 
Lands. Indeed, one of my first acts after my accession in 1936 was 
to send a message to Parliament formally surrendering to the State 
these hereditary revenues, and placing myself, as the phrase goes, 
“at die disposd of the House of Commons with regard to the 
Civil List.” On the whole, Parliament has done well under the 
bargain; for, whereas the Civil List of 1936 paid the Sovereign ^ 
only ^^10,000, the Crown Lands yielded the, Treasury^ 
j(^i,3 50,000, after paying all costs of administration. 

By law a new Civil List must be voted within six months after . 
the demise of the Crown, and the sum that is then fixed by , 
Parliament becomes the new Kling’s annual income for the dura- 
tion of his reign. A few weeks after my accession, dierefore,^the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Nei^e Chamberlain, sought' 
an audience to inquire as to my probable financial requirements,'' 
in the light of the circumstance of my being a bachelor and the ' 
changed conditions since the old Civil List had been "voted a 
quarter of a centinry before. However, it is not to be assumed that 
me Monardi’s drafts, upon the Treasury are settled privately with 
.the Chancdlor of the Exchequer. A Select Committee of twenty- 
pixe — drawn from all parties in the House of Commons, including * 
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sudi diversified personalities as die Pnmc.Mimstcr, Mr Bildwn; 
the Conservame statesman, Mt Winston CburduU, the Liberal 
leader, Mr Lioyd George, and the Soaahst, Mr Clement Attlee 
—was appoint^ to consider my message and, m consultation 
With die Keeper of the Pnvy Purse, to review die expenses of the 
Royal Establishment An annual sura of ooo was agreed 
upon by the committee and m due course passed by Parliament 
widiouc senous challenge 

As few people arc famihar with die operation of the Civil List, 
I propose to devote a htde space to explaimng it. There are 
actually four classes of expenditure Tlie first is the Pnvy Purse, 
which co\ers die personal outlay of the Sovereign It might be 
described as die i^g’s drawing account and is disbursed by the 
Keeper of the Pnvy Purse It pa^s for die upkeep of the estates of 
Sandringham and iJalmoral the King’s stud and raemg stable, and 
all Kis pnvate expenses includmg many subsenpnons and dona- 
tions to chanty There being no longer a Duke of Cornwall, die 
amount of the Duchy revenue dut had previously provided my 
income as Pnnee of Wales was now di> erted to finance my Pnvy 
Purse as King thus efiecunc a considerable savmg to the Treasury. 

The tlirec remaining ebsses of expenditure under the Cml 
last ate of 3 less personal nature, being to a large wicnt devoted 
to imintauung the Sate and administrative side of die Estabhsh- 
incnt. These accounts, which tepresavt die major part of the 
Monardi’i mcome, are audited b) the Treasury and disbursed by 
the Keeper of the Pnvy Purse ui his capaaty as Treasurer to the 
Kuig The salancs of the King’s Household &om the Lord 
Chambetlam’s down to the coal potters* are paid out of one 

Paid for under another class of die Civil last is the maintenance 
of the Honsdiold — the King* s table, the Palace fumishmgs die 
hv’cncs of the mdoor and outdoor servants, the procurement and 
upkeep of the horses, coaches, and motor-cars m the Royal 
Mews and the vrapes of the charwomen, known m the Palace 
terminology as the * daily women.” 

The last class mcludes Royal Bounty and Alms, which arc dis- 
tributed through the Royal Almonry m the form of Maundy 
Monc) and other gifts For instance every year one hundred poor 
people chosen by their pandics rccavc ten shillings from die 
Kmg as a Christmas gift It is also die custom for the King to 
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reco^iize tlie ;parents;-of' tnplets’,;b6m'SyiHiin';-His;TC^ 
payjmerit of ^^3 in each mstarice ftphi liis Privy Purse/(^ ;, ^ %r-; 

While the amount'bfniohey voted b'y Parliamcnffof die CivU ' 
Xist may seem ample, it is a fact diat'in contrast ’mth^btHer 
agencies of Government, the cost of - die Rdyjfl Establishmbnt, ’ 
despite gready iacreased wages and the rismg cost of material -and : 
services, has remained more or less stationary since the turn of the 
century. Only by economizing in liis personal expenses has ;the' 
King been able to meet his public habditics widiout asking Parlla-;^ 
ment for additional funds. When, diereforc, I was confronted', 
widi the problem of further retrenchment I initiated a business-; 
like survey of the entire Royal Establishment widi a .,yiew 'to- 
eliminating certain redundant or wasteful offices and fuhetiphs; 
that were consuming too great a proportion of the Ci-yfiXKt.'- 
However, before intruding upon the long-established wor^gs ' 
of the Court and the Palace machinery I decided to begin‘^-wth ■ 
my private commitments under the Privy Purse. - - ; j;';,. 

There my inquiring gaze fell upon the Sandringhain acepudts^ 
and the figures startled me. To my father it had always been; 
“dear Sandringham,” and liis love for it had defied the encroach-' 
ments of time. There, in remote Norfolk by the Wash, liis private' 
war witli the twentieth century had ended in almost complete,; 
repulse of tire latter. Sandringham had been allowed to suffer fitit 
few changes since my grandparents’ days; in lus affection for the, 
place my father had seen to diat. No expense had been spared tp 
maintain Sandringham as a model property; but - that;/: praise-^ 
worthy reputation had been preserved only by dipping into the 
Privy Purse witli a prodigality that was die wonder of 'my/father’^; 
neighbours. And game birds for the King and^ .liis . guests', to 
shoot were stiU being raised on a scale diat could hardly -ha-ye 
■..been surpassed in die country.’ -iv' 

-V . Knowing diat I would inherit diis voracious “wluteblephant /. 
■/ aiid diat ill the c-vent of my dcadi Bertie niight. conceivably -haye; 
;;‘;t6' administer it, he and I had .often discussed pfivatel-y ’between 
-Vourselyesjusthow-we should be able to runitafteyray father died;- 
..^We.had concluded' diat certain retrenchments, -were desirable; md; 
;,p>6ssible}'and, diat. they. could be effected wldiput’prbfanihg.,ihe: 
,i -;ti:aditioh' of -'Rbyal abundance. Besides, much-as. I.liad'loyedfflic 
f’placnii; my .bo^^ had by this tiinc eeas.cdTp-fegard at.i^^ 
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qmte the same way Tlie Fort had become for me a spmtwal 
‘ Sandnncliam ” 1 therefore asked Bertie to spend a wed>. or two 
m Norfolk and to advjse me how the running expenses could be 
most effectively reduced He took with lum a mutual fnend, 
Lord Radnor, the Lord ‘Warden of the Stannaries of the Duchy 
of Cornwall and also a large and succwsful landosvncr The two 
of them devoted a fortmghc to surveying the estate and produad 
an excellent report 

But I w'as soon to find that any tampering with tradiuoii is 
fraught with trouble Tlic King more ilian most men, is a 
pnsoncr of the past The mutance to any move he may make 
towards the most tnflmg change is illustrated by an encounter 
bctwcai me and the Deputy Master of tlie Mint m the matter of 
the design of die new coinage to be used for niy reign 

Bnnsn coins and postage stamps bear the profile likeness of 
die ragmng Sovereign Ic is die practice whenever a new 
Monardi ascends the throne for the Ro>*al Mint and the General 
Post Office to mvicc artists to submit designs m compeouon foe 
die new coins and stamps When therefore the Deputy Master 
of the Mint Sit Robert Johnson asked if I would pose at the 
Palace for the two amsts whose dcsigiu had been accepted, I 
a«ced to do so On tin. appomted day Sir Robert appeared with 
the artists Exanuniug that drawings I was interested to observe 
diac all showed the nght srdc of my face Long expcncncc in 
pubhc Lfc liad taught me that the first rule of good public relations 
IS to present oneself whenever possible m die most favourable 
Lgbt After having had to contemplate thousands of pictures pf 
myself m the Press I had come to the conclusion— and not merely 
out of vanity — that my left profile was better than the nght I 
therefore asked the artists they had both chosen to draw 
the nglit side, explaining at the same tune my own reasons 
for preferring the left The answer was that the Mmc had so 
directed diem However, after carefully scrutmizmg my face, 
they agreed diat the scsthctic appearance of the new coins would 
undouhtcdly he improved if the other side were shown At this 
pomf die Depui}' Master of the Mint, who untd then had kept hts 
silence, mtervened m the discussion- 

Cleanng his throat. Sir Robert Johnson explamed diat the 
direcuon m which the Kmg*s head was turned on the coins and 
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stamps had nothing to do With esthetics. It was simply a long- 
standing custom to reverse the profile of the Sovereign •wntK the 
advent of each new reign. “Your grandfather, King Edward VII, 
looked to the right, Sir,” said the Deputy Master, “and his late 
Majesry your father looked to the left.” ' ' 

“Ah,” I interposed, “so now it is my turn to look to the 
right.” 

Sir Robert was visibly distressed and mortified at finding him- 
self at odds with the I^g. Hoping to lift the discussion to a 
lighter plane, I added, “Now I see. It is just as if the Sovereigns of 
England were following a perpetual tennis-game from the side 
lines.” 

But tlie hoped-for smile of agreement failed to appear;' the 
Deputy Master stood liis ground. I then assured liim diat, while 
I had no desire to upset tradition, diere was logic in my argument; 
and I therefore asked him to direct the artists to prepare new 
drawings. “After all,” I concluded, “it is my face that is to be 
used. Isn’t it only reasonable that I should at least have the 
privilege of deciding wliich side is to be put on public display j” 

The Deputy Master, clearly tom between a sincere desire to 
placate the King and still serve numismatic tradition, promised 
to do whatever he could and retired. 

A few days later tlie artists were back at the Palace widi new 
sketches. My head, I noted, still faced in die same direction as 
before, but an mgenious attempt had been made to meet my 
desires by transferring to the right side of my face the features of -■ 
the left. Surveying that anatomical fabrication, I decided that, 
if blind allegiance to form could induce the Royal Mint to take 
such licence widi the King’s coxmtcnance, it would be better to 
dispense widi form entirely. Finally I told Sir Robert politely 
hut firmly that my instructions were to be followed. He yielded. 
The pundits of the G.P.O., who had no doubt been following the 
duel between the King and the Deputy Master of the Mint, must 
have been impressed by my determination. For, when the essays % 
of die new stamps were submitted to me, diey showed the 
Monarch facing, I am glad to say, to the left. In this form they 
were printed and issued. There never were any coins. 

However, I should not like to leave the impression diat these 
occasional brushes with officialdom were in themselves significant 
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or tliat 1 took them 5cnoasl> Perhaps dicy oiJy represented an 
occasional olting at the creaking windmills of custom- Wlicrc 
custom and ceremonial were tnily interwoven with the contmn- 
ing realities of our national life, I eagerly and humbly lent myself 
to tliem, bclicYmg that here was something unportant for a King 
to uplioid- 

In my dealings witli my Ministers I was more than once drawn 
mto situations mat called for tact, human understanding and even 
a sense ofhumour A pamful incident occurred m May, when one 
of the members of the Cahmer, Mr J H Tliomas, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, was so unfortunate as to become invoh cd 
in a pubhc scandaL It w-as just one of those distressing episodes 
from which pohnes the world over ate not entirely free. Jim 
Thomas was accused of having disclosed to several cronies details 
of the 1936 Budget before tlic Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
presented it to Parliament In the end he had fo resign from the 
Cabinet and the House of Commons bmiging to an end a long 
public career due had earned him to the Cabinet from a humble 
beginning as enginc-dmcr 

Custom required dut he should deliver up to die King hu seal 
of office, and the audience in the Pdaa was all the more embar- 
rassuic to both of us because he lud Jong aijoyed m> fathers 
confidence In fact I knew diat, m addinon to their convcnnonal 
relations as King and Mmistcr of State, my 6ther took occasional 
advantage ofhis friend's mtunatc knowledge of die tacccotursc to 
consult mm as to w hat horses to back. Jun Thomas was m obvious 
distress as he entered die Chinese Room. He dropped with a bang 
on ray desk the box contauung his seal of office Tfs all a bloody 
conspiracy," he cned, sinking into an empty chair I tried tm- 
successfully to comfort him As he left the room m tears he 
paused to say a wonderful thing “Ihank God y our old Dad is not 
alire to see this " A few days la^ wlicn I was commiserating 
witliMr Ramsay MacDonald on the misfortune that lud befallen 
Im old Colleague of die labour Patty, the former Pnme Minister 
threw up his liands and exclaimed ui lus nch Highland brogue, 
"Poor old Jim. There goes the only member of the Cabmet with 
whom I could be glonoasly indirect " 

Anodicf audience with one of my Ministers forced me into a 
personal decision m connexion widi foreign aSiurs. EarlymMay, 
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die Italians entered Addis Ababa and completed, tbeir conquest of' 
Ethiopia. The luckless Emperor Haile Selassie, evading Marshal 
BadogHo’s legions, had meanwhile fled" to Djibuti'in French 
Somaliland on tlie Red Sea, whence a British light cruiser had 
transported liim and liis family to safety. The coUapse of Ediiopian 
resistance having proclaimed the failure of die League of Nations’ 
pohey of sanctions against Italy, there was some speculation as to 
what the British Government’s attitude towards the fleeing poten- 
tate would be. When, therefore, the Negus eventually turned up 
in London, II Duce and the rest of the world were in effect given 
notice that Britain did not propose to abandon Haile Selassie in 
his exile. In the course of an audience with me a few days after 
die Emperor’s arrival, die Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, 
advanced the suggestion that it would be a popular gesmre on my 
part were I to receive the Negus at the Palace. “Popular with 
whom ?” I asked; “certainly not with the Italians.” Sorry as I was 
for the Ethiopians, I nevertheless maintained that far from serving 
the cause of peace, my action in receiving the Negus might well 
give unnecessary offence to Mussolini and drive liim closer to 
Hider. Mr. Eden, though disappointed, did not insist. But rather 
than have him go away completely empty-handed, I agreed that ' 
it would be proper for my brother Harry, who had represented 
my father at Haile Selassie’s coronation in Addis Ababa six years 
before, to caU upon liim at liis hotel. 

In die perspective of recent history, some might think that my ' 
attitude lacked magnanimity. Yet, I can take some comfort from 
the fact that I was by no means alone in my quandar)\ The Prime 
Minister himself was also dubious whether it would be expedient 
for him to meet the exiled Abyssinian ruler, as was shown by an, 
extraordinary incident, no doubt more deserving of the pen of 
Lewis Carroll dian of mine. However, I shall endeavour briefly 
to describe it, as a revealing sidehght upon the Ethiopian drama. 

One fine June afternoon, Mr. Baldwin was on die terrace, of 
die House of Commons having tea with one of liis colleagues. 
Looking up, he perceived in the distance a small group of sight- ' 
seers, in the midst of whom was a diminutive, dusky figure m a 
long cape and a strange hat. Conducted tours of the Houses of. 

^ Parliament for visitors frofii all over the world had accustomed 
the M.P.’s to the alngjst daily spectacle of tourists in native 
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costumes of all dcscnptions But, as this group advanced slowly 
ron’ords the tabic where Mr BaJdivm was sjttujg, an intujtjte 
sense of mk nude him inquire of one of the \vaitcrs who the 
Visitors were ‘Jdaile Selassie, the Emperor of Ethiopu, and 
<omc Ethiopians Sir,” he was told The Prime Minuter gas c a 
start Tile path for a normal dignified exit being cut oft by the 
onconung party, ius onlv apparent alternate c to a meeting witli 
the Negus was to leap on to the parapet of die terrace and disc 
mto die Tliatncs or to duck around die tables ludmg his face wdi 
his hands Hus latter course he chose and by 3'*circuuous route 
eventually gamed the sanctuary of his office Tlic story adds that 
he locked the door 

Behind ah this lay an impomnr. if conccaJcd difference of 
opuuon between my Ministers and me rcgirdmg Ital^ Tlic) lud 
embarked upon a futile policy of coercing Mussolini whicli had 
uteerl) failed of us purpose and was onK forcing lum into ever* 
closer relations wnth Hitler Wlulc 1 would be die first to con- 
demn aggression and to advocate an> forceful measures that 
w ould put It down I could see no point m indulging m half- 
measures char could not succeed It was more miportantin my 
eyes at this stage to gun an ally dun to score debaemg victories 
in die tottering League of Nations 

By and large die carrying out of my kingly dunes that spring 
and eirl) summer proccidcd smoothly OnJy two mureteinps 
occurred The first, a novel cxpcnaicc for me provided a sensa- 
tional sequel to a ptesentanon of colours by me to some hattahons 
of Foot Guards The other episode had to do wnth a Palace garden 
party that was interrupted by an inadvertent shower I shall 
describe these two inadcnis, not because either was m any way 
important but only because each is an example of the hazards of 
kingship 

The liattahons of the Guards Regiments, like all battalions of 
infantry save the Rifle Regiments, have two colours the King’s 
colour, a crimson silken flag, and the Regimcnul colour, a silk 
Union Jack — ^both nchly embroidered, one swih the Royal apber 
and the odicr wth the rep.mcnt’ s battle honours. As colours wear 
out, the ^ar Offfee issues pew ones at presenhed period's, and those 
for the Guards arc presented ccremontallj by the Sovereign 

It so happened that in ipj6 the batuhons of the dircc senior 
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regiments, the Grenadier Guards, the Coldstream Guards, and 
the Scots Guards, were all due for new colours^ The and Battalion 
Grenadiers and the ist Battalion Scots Guards were stationed in 
Egypt. The six battahons on home service wete paraded in Hyde 
Park m the forenoon of July i6, and I rode out from the Palace 
to make the presentations. It was one of tliose perfect English 
days, sumiy and warm. The rigid ranks of Guardsmen in scarlet 
tunics and bearskin caps, dieir bayonets flashing in the sun, made a 
bright splash of colour against the green trees. I have always been 
proud of being a Guardsman; and, altliough I had been tlirough 
the ceremony many times and tliis one deviated in no detail from 
the drill as laid down in standing orders of the Brigade of Guards, 

I was nevertheless deeply stirred. After the battalions had formed 
three sides of a square, I dismounted and took my place on a low 
platform. The colours were consecrated by Army chaplains; on 
bended knee the ensigns detailed to carry them received each pair 
in turn from my hands. And I then addressed the troops with a 
short speech that I had asked Mr. Winston Churchill to read and 
embellish. 

At the close of tlie ceremony I remounted my horse and led 
the battahons away dirough the Park. Major-General Sergison- 
Brooke, the General Officer Commandmg the London District 
— ^known to his friends as “Boy” — rode on my right; and Bertie, ^ 
as Colonel of the Scots Guards, was on my left. Just as we 
emerged from the Arch at the top of Constitution Hdl, I noticed 
a slight commotion in the crowd on my left. A man pushed him- 
self through the police line, and an instant later something bright 
and metallic flew tlirough the air. It was well aimed for it struck 
the pavement close by me, skidding first under my horse, then 
under the General’s. 

For one icy moment I braced myself for a blast that never came. 
There was a convulsive stir in the crowd as several policemen 
^tlirew tliemselves upon the man. General Sergison-Brooke, him- 
self a man without fear, tlirew' an anxious look in my diredtion. 
Turning to him, I said, “ ‘Boy,’ I don’t know what tliat thing was; 
but, if it had gone off, it would have made a nasty mess of us.’ 
The General gave a smile of relief, and we rode on as if nothing 
liad happened. At the Palace I took the salute of the battalions. 
Afterwards in the courtyard, when the troops had passed, I was 
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informed by one of my cquetnes that the musilc that had been 
tliro\vn at me was not a bomb but a loaded revolver 
“A rev olver i" I asked “But if tlut man wanted to kill me, 
why didti’ t he shoot » Why did he only throw tlic revolver i” 
“He apparently meant Yout Majesty no harm,” said die 
equerry ‘^Hc only wished to create a scene ” 

By evening Scotland Yard had imravcUcd the mystery The 
gun-thrower was a frustrated Inslijoumahst, one George Andrew 
McMalion By some feat of tortured reasoning this man had con- 
vinced hunsclt that the Secretary of State for Home Affairs, Sir 
John Simon, liad conspired to ptcvmi his publishing m London a 
journal Called the Kjijimm Gasette Foiled in his efforts to reach tlic 
Home Secretary himself, McMalion had resolved to publicize his 
fmacd mjusttce by causing a public disturbance The prcsciira- 
Ron, of the colours offered such au opportmut) , having armed 
lumsclfwith 3 gun, he had joined the croud aisemHed near die 
Arch, know ing 1 ivould pass tliroHghit Special Constable A G 
Dick, made suspicious by McMalion s acirarcd behaviour, was 
actually watching tlic man when he raised lus arm, gun in hand 
The poheeman had thrown himself at McMalion, and in tlic 
str^glc over tlic weapon it had been fiunc violently mto thastreet. 

tIic incident impressed me ns a noubic example of the lUogi- 
cahty of human bcluviour By what possible Imc of reasoning, 
I asked myself, could anybody possibly nustakc tlic King m a 
licarskin cidmg nc the head of his Guards for so eminent a legal 
pundit as Sir John Simon t 

McMahon was tried convicted, and sent to jail for one year. 
Afterwards I used to refer to the madent jokingly as “The Das- 
tardly Attempt,” the phrase used by one of my older coumers in 
mdignantly dacnbing it 

Next day I Avas gratified but also surprised by the number of 
congratulatory messages from my subjects of botli lugh and low 
degree, mcludmg the Arclibishop ofCmtcrbury, the Pnme Minis- 
ter and Mr Winston Churchill, who were doubtless under the 
impression that the nsk had been greater than it actually w'as 
The Tunes reported the episode next morning under the flattermg 
headline 

THE iaNC*S CAIM 

No mrERRcrrrov of yaocceotves 
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All tills was very fine in its way. But a, few days later an un- 
timely interruption of the'first garden party I gave as King was 
to teach me diat, while an elementary exhibition of self-control 
by a Monarch could be a signal for national applause, the exercise 
of common sense under other circumstances would not necessarily 
guarantee die same response. > 

As the six months’ period of full Court mouniing for my 
father would end on July 20, I had already begun to make 
arrangements to resume some of tlie Court functions that had 
been in abeyance. Among these were the four annual Courts at 
which women of position and debutantes are presented. When 
the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Cromer, had gone over his lists, it 
was discovered that some six himdred ladies were awaiting the 
opportunity of receiving tliis particular form of Royal recognition. 

It has always seemed to me that women are prone to attach an 
excessive importance to these aftairs. Nevertheless, he would be a 
foolish man who would question their reasoning. Yet, because a 
formal Court would have been too quick a turn from the sombre 
mood of mourning, it was suggested by Lord Cromer that die 
existing social bottle-neck should be cleared by combining the 
presentations with two garden parties. It was therefore arranged- 
that the six hundred should be presented in the garden of Buck- 
ingham Palace on the successive afternoons of July 21 and 22. 

When that first afternoon I joined my guests in the garden, I 
found pitched near the lake the huge silken Durbar canopy with 
hammered silver poles that my parents had brought back firom 
India. Under it was a large gilt chair for me to sit on. Members 
of die Royal Family, the Diplomatic Corps, and die flousehold 
were seated directly beliind; a Guards’ band alternating widi the 
pipers of a Highland regiment played under die trees a litde dis- 
tance away. The scene was undeniably charming as the attrac- 
tively-dressed women advanced down die red carpet to make, 
dicir curtsies to the King. 

Nevertheless, I was inwardly disquieted from the start. The 
morning weather forecast had warned of showers; and the cere- 
mony had scarcely begun when a menacing cloud loomed over, 
die immense pile of die Palace. Between my bows to the curtsy-, 
ing ladies I followed the development of that cloud with increas- 
ing apprehension.' It expanded with incredible swiftness. If only 
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the tempo of the curtsying could Iu\i. been speeded the day miglit 
have been saved But these Court presentations Ukc an assembly 
Ime, ha\ c a cadence all their own ten seconds for each difbutantc 
to make her curtsy and pass oo Meanwhile the wind came up 
and the f rst b g wet drops bc^ to fall Then came the down- 
pour Prudently the other guests who were not being presented 
scampered mto the protection of die tea tents But with scarcely 
a waver die debutantes came on Their costly liats and dresses 
which had taken weeks to make became progressively more bc- 
dracglcd and their expressions incrcasmgly woebegone From 
the shelter of the thickly-cmbroidcrcd Durbar canopy I was put 
m mmd of Lord Ciicstcrf eld s sage observanon It « not to be 
imagined m how many difTcrcnt wa>$ vaiut> defeats its own 
purpose 

Beckoning to Lord Cromer Iwluspcred We can t let this go 
on. All the dresses wall be ruined I m going to stop it. 

The Lord ChaiubcWam agreed chant wou)d be the most digni- 
fied and sensible thing to do Kis ng from the gilt cliair I made a 
bow in the direction of ti c still unpresented young ladies and 
■widi a gesture intended to convey ni) regret over the inadvertent 
shower that had ncccssititcd cutting the garden party short, I 
retired into the Palace 

Smcv all the cards Iwd been taken up it seemed to me that 
there was no doubt as to the social status of those dtjbucantcs who 
had bcai left so to speak at the far end of the red mrpet. Appa- 
rently however there were some patents who fdt tliat without 
the Sovereign s personal bow of recognition the presentation was 
not quite genuine and that ilic soaai position or their daughters 
was m consequence left in doubt. Why I am still at a loss to 
understand 
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W ITH tKe termination of the Court mourning, the list of 
appointments to my Household was officially published. 
During the first six months after my father’s death, I had 
carried on with liis old Household, reinforced by my York House 
staff. Many of my father’s officials were by tins time well advanced 
in years and ready to retire. Two of them were seventy-three: 
Sir Derek Keppel, the Master of the Household, had been on my 
father’s staff since 1893, and Captain Sir Bryan Godfirey-Faussett 
was in the Britannia with my father as a naval cadet in the late 
1870’s. Lord Wigram, the Private Secretary, a former cavalry 
officer in the Indian Army, Tvas sixty-tlnee. He had joined the 
King’s Household in 1910. Tliroughout that spring, therefore, I 
had given much thought to the dehcate question of replacing some 
of the members of my fatlier’s Household with younger men who 
had served me as Prince of Wales or whom I had come to know 
over the years. 

While the posts to be filled were numerous, many were for the 
most part ornamental and concerned only with the ceremonial 
side and State functions. Still, I had to select them with care; for, 
even if the emoluments are small, tliese posts are nevertlieless 
sought after, first because of die prestige sturrounding them, 
and secondly because in the cases of some Court officials, they 
provide welcome additions to their incomes. Other appointments' 
are made by the Government in power with, of course, the 
King’s approval, such as the Treasurer of the Household, 
the Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms, and die Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guard. 

For filling the ecclesiastical and medical establishments I ' 
followed custom and relied largely upon die recommendations 
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of the Churcli and the jnedtcal profession respectively And with 
regard to ah the others I dmv uptm the coumcl of my father’s 
trusted fnend. Lord Cromer, who generously consented to con- 
ttnue to serve me as Ixird Chamberlain 

However, w hen I came to decide upon the tvvo key posts m my 
Household — tltc Private Secretary and the Keeper of the Pnvy 
Purse, the men vvitli whom 1 woidd conduct the day-to-day 
business — It was a different matter Ever since the death of Lord 
Sysonby (formerly Sir Trcdenck Pomonby) die) car before, these 
tvvo full-time jobs had been combined temporarily m the parson 
of Lord Wigram. The Keeper of the Pnvy Purse u die Kinc’s 
djsbursmg agent He budgets for die income made available 
under the Civil List and is responsible for the management of the 
King’s private estates Obviously the post calls for a man widi 
a financnl background Fortunately a man of lugh ability was 
availablc—Majof (now Sir) Ulick Alevandcr-~an Etoruan who 
hadjomed the Coldstream Guards from Sandliurst and had been 
Adjutant of the 3rd Battalion of Ins regiment dunne die first 
montlu of die heavy figlmng m 1914 Although iiis health had 
been greatly impaired he served for six )cats in the Egyptian 
Army I first met him m South Africa, wlicrc he was Political 
Scercury to my uncle. Lord Athlone when die latter was 
Governor-General Major Alexander later on w as assoaated with 
a South African mining interest and a large insurance company, 
and m addition looked after die afiairs of my brother George 
It was 111 diu connexion that I became impressed by his fine 
quabties 

When I came to the post of Pnvatc Secretary I found myscit 
involved m a more complex problem A King’s Pnvaie Secretary 
IS a petsonnge of higher order than die current usage of the term 
might imply He never "takes a letter” or answers die telephone 
for his master Apart from personal contacts the Pnvatc Secre- 
tary IS the only clianncl of communication betw cen the Sovereign 
and lus Minmcrs In this function lie is expected to keep the King 
informed of developments m 'Whitehall that might not be appa- 
rent from even a close scmtiiw of the contents of the red boxes— 
thefalling-outofa member of^die Cabinet with thcPnme Minister 
or an rniminoit attack by the Opposition on some point of 
Government policy But beyond dl that that entads, the Private 
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Secretary is responsible . for tHe-"g6b'4''pubbc relations of 
-’In that sense he is tlie MonarcH’s-contactwitli the world beybiid 
Whitehall, and should keep llis'ear to the grbundio as-td kdvise 
Ihs master in tire moulding of Royal policy. '• ; ' 

The importance of the post, which demands a rare combina- 
tion of personal gifts — a grasp of constitutional procedure, ’tact; 
and pohtical sagacity — is self-evident. The Sovereign must have 
the unswerving loyalty of his Private Secretary. The. Private 
Secretary on his side must have the trust and confidence - of. his 
Sovereign. In die absence of either, the transaction of State busir 
ness would be seriously impaired. And the high prestige -the 
Monarchy had enjoyed for a century before was due in no.sniall 
measure to the fact that the position had passed in sequence fp 
wise and able men. Queen Victoria rcHcd upon Sir Heriiy 
Ponsonby, who features in her biograpliies where her disagree-^ 
ments with Mr. Gladstone arc described. My grandfather had -a 
faithful adviser in Francis, Lord Knollys; and my father, when;his 
turn came, was able to lean on Arthur Biggc, Lord Stamfordliam, 
whose training began in Queen Victoria’s secretariat under,; Sir 
Henry Ponsonby. ■' ,-r- V 

Now, I already had a man whom I felt could meet the exacririg 
traditions of die office, Sir Godfrey Thomas, who had been . my 
Private Secretary for seventeen years. He had been with rrie bn 
all my ofEcial overseas tours; he had shared my princely vicistir 
tildes and had in no small measure contributed to the develop- 
ment of die technique with which I had conducted my duties as 
Prince of Wales. However, I am sorry to say that he did hot rate 
liis own qualities quite so highly as I did. When I offered him diis 
most important post, he modestly refused it, preferring: to , take 
his place in my new secretariat as an assistant. Onhis.recommeri^ 
dation I turned to Major Alexander Hardinge — a son ;pf Xpfd 
Hatdinge of Penshurst, a former Viceroy of India — ^whof lia^g 
Keen Assistant Private Secretary to my father since ipib,: was/; pf 
course, dioroughly versed in the Palace ways. . Although he:ahd I 
had hkd'few dealings with each other, the combination promised 
bti; the surface to work welL Yet, diis appoiiitinent^w& .a fatefil 
!bhe,- as 'events soon to unfold will show. ■ ' , -c Lv',; - •' v' J ’ 

.'•// A ’Week’ after these new appointments to; the Household, had 
ib'ecn anhpuheed in die 'Court Circular, I went to Brante to His-r 
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charge my last officwl cngaccmttit before die summer holidays 
The Canadian Government md acqimed from tlic Frencli rutton 
Vimy Ridge, dicre the) liad erected a nobJc monument m 
memory of die Canadians nJio lie tuned in France, including 
those t\ho had earned that bloody rise of land in the fimous 
assault that began m the mud and icy ram on Easrer Monday, 
1917. 

I had been invited to mauguratc the monument m the presence 
of 6,000 Canadian ^ etetans who had made a pilgrmiage across the 
Atlantic for the ceremony M Lebnm, Preadmt or the French 
Republic, came fixim Pans to be present The countrj’stde was 
bright and green. Neav trees had grown up to replace those 
scarred and Ottered by sljcll-firc, the old tren^cs hao been filled 
m; die survivors of that charge up Vimy Ridge had themselves 
become nuddlc-<igcd Lookmc out upon that scene, I thou^t to 
myself how much time had atrcad) passed over my generation. 
My speech, I think, went well and I flew home 

It iud long been my lubu as Pnnee of Wales to spends part of 
the summer holidays abroad Apart from the fact chat I like to 
ttavd, I used to contend that it was a good dung for a man m my 
position to remove himself at least once a year from lus own 
country m order to view ic, however ficctingly, as foreigners do, 
and to hear, if he can ilieir cnticisms which are often more im- 
portant tlian their compliments And now that I was King, I saw 
no reason for abandoning this agreeable and ennehmg practice, 
even if It meant the absence of the Kmg from the grouse moors at 
the opening of die season. I had hoped to go that August to the 
Cote d'Aim But the turmoil m Rc^cc m die summer of 1936, 
produced by the combinatioa of at-dowm strikes and die avd 
war in Spam, had convinced my Ambassador m Pans that it would 
be unwise for me to go there just then 1 therefore chartered a 
large yacht, the NaMm, for a cruise in the Adriatic along the 
I^raatian coast, which I ^d long wanted to see. But the tnp 
■was not concerned merely with phasure My Government was 
then makmg strong overtures to Turkey, which under the Mon- 
treux Convention had rcjDosscsscd the Dardanelles and had beeun 
to fortify them- Discussions were gomg on between die Turfesli 
President, Kernel Ataturk, and Whitchil concerning commercial 
credits and oUicr loans. "Whcsifdaiisforiny trip wereannounced, 
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my Ambassador at Ankara urged the Foreign Office to propose 
to me that, as a gesture of firicndship^ I shoffid extend my cruise 
in order to pay a call on the Ghazi at Istanbul. This I was' ready 
to do. 

, To save time and avoid the long sea passage through the Bay o{ 
Biscay and the Straits of Gibraltar into die Mediterranean, I had 
despatched the Nahlin ahead, intending to board her at Venice. 
But such was tlie delicacy of the international situation at that 
hour, witli the Italian Press fulminating agaiast Britain, that my 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, felt impelled to persuade 
me not to enter Italy. Almost on the eve of my departure he 
came to the Palace to explain why he was tendering this advice. 
When he had finished, I was not quite sure which he feared most 
— that I might be jeered at by the Itahans, because my Govern- 
ment had imposed sanctions, which would be bad for British 
prestige, or that I might be cheered by the same people as a friend 
of Italy, wliich would have offended the faitloful supporters of the 
League qf Nations. In any case I agreed to switch my embarka- 
tion point across the Adriatic to Sibenik, a small fisliing-village or 
the Dalmatian coast. In thus bending my plans to suit the expedi; 
encics of British foreign policy, I subjected myself to an indescrib- 
able night journey by train into Yugoslavia %vith a clanking and 
jolting such as I had never before experienced. 

Along witli an Assistant Private Secretary and an equerry, 1 
took widi me some friends, among whom were my Minister foi 
- War, Mr. Duff Cooper, and Lady Diana Duff Cooper. Wallis 
was also a member of the party’’, although she and I were both by 
then well aware that my interest in her liad attracted attention and 
speculation. Dunng tliose first six months of Court mourning, 
I had had but few social engagements. My’’ week-ends w’ere spent 
‘ in tlie quietude of The Fort; and Wallis was sometimes tliere 'witli 
our firiends. She had also been my guest at two official dinnei 
' parties at York House when I liad entertained, among others, die 
Prime Minister and Ivlrs. Baldwin, Mr. and 2vks. Winston 
ChurchiU, and Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh. Her 
presence at my table was duly recorded in the Court Cbcular. 
^ Secrecy and concealment were not of my nature. We saw each 
other when we could. Her strength and sympathy supported me 
in my’’ loneliness. 
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It would be difficult to ima^ne anything having Ics? relevance 
to the affairs of to-day titan die details of a yachting trip of fiftcenl 
years ago. The spcdal durm of a large pcht lies in tee drotm- 
stance that it enables presumably responsible people to combinev 
in a manner not otherwise possible, tee milder irresponsibilities of 
a beachcomber’s cxistena with all the comforts of a luxury hotd. 
In this respect the cruise of the Nahlm did not disappoint me. 
Nevertheless, as the yacht made her leisurely way through the 
rufHcd waten of die Balkans, I was conscious of the clouds that 
were rolling up on the horizon — not only clouds of war but clouds 
of private trouble for me; for the American Press had become 
fasaruted with my friendship for Walhs, and now pursued us 
evcrywlicre. 

Escorted by two destroyers, Gfaju>n and Cloxmorm, the NahJin 
put out from Sibeiuk on August lo. The destroyers had been 
sent from Malta in the double capaaty of guard-ships and des- 
patch vessels foe carrying to me from Bntish diplomatic posts en 
reufe die red boxes that amved from WlutchaO diroughout my 
hohday. The first ten days we steamed souihvN'ard, down die 
Dalmatun coast, calling at picturesque old towns or island fishing- 
villages, and stoppmg for a picnic and swTm whenever a fine 
sandy beach was sighted. 

Arriving at Corfu off the southern fionner of Albania, we found 
there King George 11 of the Hdlcnes, who liad taken a vdJa to 
escape die summer heat of Atliens. We w-crc second cousins, for 
like me he was a great-grandson of Queen Viaona. He had been 
recalled to his throne only die year before, after an eleven-year 
odic in England, where he had uved quietly and incompicuously 
at Brown’s Hotel in London. There he had impressed me as a 
contented man, but on meeting him again in liis owm land he 
seemed disillusioned. Wlicn I a^cd him, as pne King to another, 
how he was getting along, be answered almost bitterly tliat he 
•wasn’t getting along at all. He had returned to Greece to find the 
loyalties of his people divided between innumerable facdons and 
cliques; if he tried to approach one, the others •were instandy 
su^idous. He had therefore pven up tryinv. to see anybody . 
The dictator, Metaxas, liad just compelled mm to dissolve Parlia- 
moit and proclaim martuf law. “I am a King in name only,” 
Georgesaim “I imghtjustas'wcIlbcbackatBrown*5Hotcl.” As 
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I took leave of liim he gripped my hand and said, 1 nope you 
have better luck/’ ‘ • ' " , ■ 

The voyage continued through die Corinth Canal to Athens 
and beyond to the beautiful Greek islands in the ^gean Sea. 
Before entering die Dardanelles on our way to Istanbul we went 
ashore on the GaUipoH Peninsula to inspect the British war graves 
and die monuments raised in honour of the victims of the bloody 
landings at Cape Helles, Anzac, and Suvla Bay. At Istanbul, 
Kemal Atatiirk, the Dictator of Turkey, greeted me as I stepped 
ashore, and drove me in an open motor through die city — ^a rare 
compliment, my Ambassador assured me, since die Ghazi only' 
travelled in a bullet-proof hmousine. As mine was not a State visit 
the entertainment provided by Atatiirk was informal. This was 
an advantage, as on the several occasions we were together I had 
the opportunity to study this ruthless soldier-revolutionary, who 
had accomplished within his own country one of the most violent 
social upheavals ever to be achieved by one man in modem times. 
We conversed in German. He told me how he had broken the 
Moslem dominance, aboHshed the fez, closed the harems, andv 
emancipated the Turkish women by giving them die vote. 
Atatiirk’s features were sharply chiselled, and his eyes were the 
most piercing I have ever looked into. And as I listened to the 
Ghazi discourse on his triumphs, the melancholy cclio of George of 
Greece bemoaning liis fate provided a counterpoint in my mind 
of a dieme on the reaUties and illusions of power in the modem 
world. 

. By now I had been away ahnost a month, and die time had 
come to start for home. After a day’s cruise up the Bosporus into 
the Black Sea we boarded die Ghazi’s special train at Istanbul, 

' leaving the Ncthlin to proceed independendy back to'her home 
port. The next day found us traversing the rugged countryside of 
Bulgaria. Czar Boris in boarded the train before we reached 
Sofia. Boris was a versatile monarch. He spoke six languages, 
was a keen botanist and an excellent mechanic whose cliief hobby , 
was to drive.the lo'coniotives of his State railways. He is quoted as 
sayitig that he had no fear of losing his tlirone through revolution ‘ 
> because he could always get a job in the United States as an 
engineer or a college professor. He became Czar at die end of the 
’ First World War after his father, Ferdinand, had been forced^to 
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aljdiate for his mijcalculanon m ilimnG Bulgana on the losing 
side 'Witli Gcnnany Despite this final blunder the old Czar lud 
steered lus country through the maze of Balkan politics with an 
adroitness tlut earned for him m the Courts and Chancellcncs of 
Europe tlie sobriquet of “Foxy Ferdinand.” Some of this flair for 
diplomacy Boris liad inherited, and he vs'as fond of sa)’ing tliat, 
wJiilc his queen, Giovanna, the attraoivc tlurd daughter of King 
Victor Emmanuel, was pro-Ifilian, Ins Ministers ticre pro- 
German, and lus people isTrc pro-Russian, he himself was ncutrah 

From Sofia Bons and his broilier Kyrd accompanied us north, 
and die afremoon passed pleasantly in an exchange of views to die 
ebdong of the tram nlieds The leave-taking at die Yugoslav 
frontier m as somen hat perfunctory owing to an argument between 
the Czar and his brotlier as to u bo should dnve the locomoave of 
the tram waiting to take them back to the capita} 

Passing tlirough Yugoslavu I met yet another Balkan ruler in 
tile person of die Regent Pnnee Paul wlio lud been at Osrford 
with me. When King Alcvindcr had been assassinated at Mar- 
seilles two years before Icavmg as his heir Peter, then only eleven 
years old Paul became Regent foe the young King He was an 
altogether diffcrcut type from Botu his tastes tan ^ to die arts 
During tv.0 short hours m Belmade he took us to his residence, 
■wlierc he showed us widi pnoc his fine personal collecaon of 
pictures and furniture But what [ remember most clearly of that 
evening was the large, empty, whitc-maiblc palace m which the 
late King Alexander had liad constructed a vast movmg-picturc 
dicatre, where, accorduig to Paul, be would often sit in solitary 
majesty while die latest American films were shown for lus cxclu- 
sivc bwefit. 

Nowadays, when I read about the Balkan countnes, all save 
Yugoslavia Greece, and Turkey dosed off behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and where the monardneal system survives alone among the 
Hdlcacs, I sometimes reflect on what has bc6Uen dicsc four heads 
of so tc Only Paul of Y ugoslavu is alive to-day, and he, like King 
Peter, IS in c:;a!c. Ataturk was dead of onhosis of the hver withm 
tyvo years. Boris died mystenously in He had followed in 
his fadicr’s footsteps by aiming Bulgaria wnth Hidcr’s Germany 
George of Greece, after havmg had to flee his country a third 
tune, succumbed to a heart attack in 1949. 
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A pleasant five days in tliat most charming of capitals — ^Vienna 
—wound up my holiday. While diere I visited President Mildas 
and Chanc^or von Schuschnigg, who were still oblivious to the 
growing menace of their neighbour to the north. Atatiirk’s train 
[laving meanwliile returned to Turkey, I continued wesuvard 
across Europe witli my party in the Orient Express. My own aero- 
plane met me at Zuricdi; and witli an equerry I flew home, to 
resume my duties and to deal widi a personal problem which 
tt had become increasingly clear could not be held much longer 
in abeyance. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE PRIME MINISTER SEEKS AN 
AUDIENCE 


O s my ftnt mgkt back m England, September 14 , 1 dined 
with my mother at Buckinglsam Palace She was m die 
midst ot moving her dungs to Marlborough House, 2 
melancholy task of no mean magnitude, for m die course of her 
a«ivc life she had assembled an immense collection of ohjets d * art 
and hutoncal souvenirs of the Royal Family She hadhvra in the 
Palace for toscncy-six years, and aidjough she appeared quite 
pleased at the prospect of moving back to Marlborough House, 
1 realized that insvardly it must liavc been a severe wench for her 
to give up her pleasant rooms overlooking the gvden Greeting 
her, 1 wondered how mucli she knew about the stories appearing 
in Ac American Press But her conversation told me nodung 
My motlicr asked whcdicr I had enjoyed die cruise I assured 
her that 1 had liad a w oaderfu} ome "Didn’t you find it rembly' 
warm in die Adriance’ she asked Her curiosity about the 
simple details of the voyage reminded me of how she used to 
talk to us when we returned from school She had read m The 
Times of my meeting with King George of Greece at Corfu, and 
wondered how he was gettmg on I told her that he had lost 
weight, and that he was homesick fot his friends m London. 

"Poor George," said my modict "I don't envy the rulers of 
diosc Balkan countries " 

The news that I intended to spend die last two weeks of 
September at Balmoral pleased bee. To my mother the habits 
and customs of the frrmly meant almost as much as the ofllaal 
oblicauons dev olving upon us she hoped now tlut I had become 
head of the family, that I would return more to the ways of my 
father. 



. A KING'S STORY 

Having handed over York House to my brodier Harry and his 
bride Ahce, and widi my mother still in Buckingham Palace, 

I found myself temporarily without a London residence. So 
I stayed at The Fort, and for four busy days motored back and 
forth to my office in the Palace. From the red boxes that had 
pursued me throughout my holiday I knew that the international 
situation had not improved during my absence. One of my ^ 
callers, Anthony Eden, informed me that the Government, after 
many vacillations, had decided to follow France’s example and 
remain aloof firom the Spanish Civil War. Trouble smouldered 
in Palestine: die British garrison there had been reinforced. In 
my turn, I gave the Secretary of State for Foreign Affiairs the 
benefit of my conversations with the monarchs and statesmen of 
die countries I had visited. 

‘'of course, Anthony,” I chided lum, “I am in no position to 
tell you about the Italian situation.” 

This joking reference to the Foreign Secretary’s ban upon my 
having any traffic whatever widi the Duce’s Italy brought a fleet- 
ing smile to liis grave countenance. He parried by compliment- 
ing me upon die success of my visit to Kemal Atatiirk. 

After die enervating heat of the Balkans, I looked forward to 
a fortnight in Scodand. If in the past I had somedmes found die 
transplanted routine of the Court at Balmoral a trifle too formal 
for my tastes, stiU I loved the life in die Highlands. 

The deer-stalking would be at its best; there would still be 
plenty of grouse on die moors; and the exhilarating air and hard 
exercise would put me in condition for the heavy list of appoint- 
ments awaiting me that autumn and winter. 

When, in mid-September, I arrived at die castle, it was to find 
Bertie and Elizabeth already at Birkhall about six miles away. 
Harry and Alice were near by at Abergeldie Mains. And the 
various other houses on die estate were already occupied by the 
senior members of my household and their families. 

There was, however, one slight departure from custom. Since 
Queen Victoria’s time die guest-book at Balmoral had annually 
recorded the descent of a succession of Cabinet Ministers, arch- 
bishops, admirab, generals, and so fordi, to enjoy die Sovereign’s 
hospitality. But because I was still on vacation, and much of my 
time in London was always occupied with such dignitaries, I 
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deadffd to confine my-fust touse-part^ dxcio as King to a number 
offnendsto v,hom I a\is indcbt^ for bospitalit) o\cr the years. 
None of my guests, except mv brotlier George and his wife 
Maruu, Jiad csTTf been to D^moral, now that I had the property, 
1 wanted the others to see jt and enjoy with me its fitmous sport 
and amenmes Naturally WalUs was included m the house-party, 
and her arrival wndi Mr and Mrs. Herman Rogers a few days 
later was duly recorded in accordance with niv instrucnons, m 
'the Court Circuhr 

Despite the nimhlings abroad, life wthin the castle was 
c.vtTcnicly pleasant and by present-dav house-party standards, 
entirely normal Mv guests enjosed thcnisclvcs as much as I 
did The days were spent on the hill or tlic moors m the even- 
ing one relaxed with bridge or the latest tilms. At the foot of the 
stairs stands a life-size white marble statue of the PriDCc Consort, 
m full Highland dress complete with dog and gun If the austere 
figure of my Saxc-Coburg great-grandfather seemed to register 
disappro%aI whenever the trav of cocktails w’as earned into the 
dra%ving-fOom before dinner it must ha\c noted mtli approval 
niv niattenng die riidnncnii of 3 miK authentic Scortish nc- 
cotnphshnienc of which there is no mention amongst Prtnee 
Albert’s 'vctmtics as I recall from mv reading of Queen Vtcrona’s 
Z,emcs/roHi the )cunial of oiir Ltfe m the Hitijxlmds I was. the first 
member ofthe Roy alfanul) to play the 'pipes ' Mv old teacher, 
Henry Forsytli, who w'as still in my service w^as proud to havctlie 
King play in die Balmoral pipe hand which he led around die 
dinnpf table before die coffee was served. 

October I found me back in London Mv mother by then had 
established hencif at Marlborough House From the tram I went 
straight to Buckingham Pabce die Royal Standard was broken 
from the mast as I drov e through die gates I took up residence 
in that v*ast bmWmg without pleasure , the dank, musty smell I had 
always assoaaced wnth the building assailed me afresh die instant 
I set foot msidc the King s Door Out of respea for my father's 
memory, I was reluctant to occupy his rooms on the second door 
At my mother’s suggestion, 1 ino\cd mto the “Belgian suite’’ on 
the fint floor, named after Queen Victoru’s uncle, Leopold I, 
'King ofthe Belgians, and kept for vmtmg foreign monarchs This 
five-room suite had tall french windows opening on the gardens, 
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and was conveniendy adjacent to die private Garden Jtntrance 
wMcli is always used, except on State occasions, by the Royal 
Family. One never tinkers much with palaces; like museums, 
they seem to resist change. Besides, a curious presentiment in- 
duced me to leave the rooms as they were. Somehow I had a 
feehng that I might not be there very long. About the only 
changes I made for my comfort were to add a shower to die badi- 
tub and to replace the ornate four-poster bed widi a single one of 
my own. I installed a small extra switchboard to handle my 
personal calls, and added a private line to The Fort. During the / 
, two months I Kved at Buckingham Palace, I never got over the 
feeling of not quite belonging there. I felt lost in its regal im- 
mensity. ' 

I threw myself into my work with energy. My calendar was 
filled right up until Christmas. Audiences at the Palace; a State 
Opening of Parhanient; a quick visit to the Home Fleet at its 
Pordand base; a tour of the Soudi Wales coal-fields; die Fat » 
Stock Show at Smidifield for the Christmas market; a tour of 
the Potteries — except for week-ends, I should be on the job 
every day. 

Wallis’s divorce petition was put down to be heard at the 
Ipswich Assizes on October 27, and in preparation for that event 
she rented a small house at FeHxstowe. She had retained a 
London solicitor, Mr. Theodore Goddard, to handle her case. . 
The American Press almost instandy got wind of the divorce 
proceedings, and predictions were made that she would marry 
the King as soon as she was free. '■ 

In die face of tliis challenging display of enterprise by American 
joumalisni, what was the British Press hkely to do ? Apart from 
the imadonied publication of Walhs’s name in the Court Circular, 
so far there had been no overt attempt by any British journal to 
couple her name with mine. This was not for want of enter- 
prise on the part of the editors, who were well aware of what was 
being printed by their American rivals. What had stayed their 
hands was Fleet Street’s long-standing reticence where the privacy 
, of the Royal Family was concerned. There is nothing servile in 
this tradition. The reason for it is honourable: it is founded on the 
' premise that if the exalted position of die Monarchy is to be pre- 
served in the face of the encroaching cynicism of modem life, it 
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miistbcliclil above carpmg and cntiasm That is the explanation 
fot the long silence Nevertheless, with the divorce petition pend- 
ing, it seemed too much to hope that d«s general selF-Tcstramt 
could be long mamiamcd in the face of the icrnfic pressure biiild- 
mg up on the otlicr side of the Atlantic Something was bound to 
give before long, and, believing m the direct approach, I decided 
to try to enlist the aid and understanding of two powerful news- 
paper fnaids— Lord Beaverbrooh and the Hon Esmond Harms- 
woftli, now Lord Rothermcre Max Beaverbrook controlled tlie 
Dusty Express and the Emtuig StaiidtrJ, die former having the 
largest daily circulation of any newspaper ui the Bnttsli Isles 
JEsmond Harmsworth was the son of the late Lord Rothermcre, 
who owned tlie Dai/) A/ai/ and Ci etung Nett s 

At my request, Max Beaverbrook came to tlic Palace on 
Octoher i6 I told inm trankly of my problem I had no 
thought of asking him to use lus influence on other newspaper 
publishers for die purpose of hushing up die new’s of the immi- 
nent divorce petition My one desire wras to protect Wallis from 
sensational pubhat), at least in my ovm country 
Max heard me out “All these reisons “ nc said, “appear 
satisfacrory to me— I shall try to do what you ask ” 

Without delay he begin a prodigtous task, unique in the annals 
officer Street, where the mere suggestion of censorship ofTonds 
With die co-operation of Esmond Harmsworth and several 
others, he achieved the nuradc 1 desued — a “gcndenicn’s agree- 
ment” among newspaper editors to report the case without 
sensation The Brmsh Press kept its word, and for that I shall 
always be grateful 

Mcanwmlc, mtervennon from an unexpected quarter 
dircatcncd to sweep away the coffer-dams I was anxious to erect 
around Walhs. 

The followmg Sunday found me at Sandringham I had gone 
there to inspect the progress of the changes wlucli Berne had 
recommended earher in uie year, and at the same time to enjoy 
four days’ partndge shooting aviih a few friends. On arriving 
at the Big House I found a message from my pnvate secretary, 
AlecHardmgc, who wis at Windsor, asking that I should tde- 
phonc him without delay. I did so, and was informed that die 
Prune Munster desued to see me on an impottant and urgent 
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matter. ' Tlie request appeared to me particularly surprising, 
because I bad seen liirn' only a few days before, in connexion 
with die Fleet Air Arm. “Where is the Prime Minister now ?” I 
asked. I was told diat he was near The Fort, week-ending widi 
Lord FitzAlan at liis residence, Cumberland Lodge, in Windsor 
Great Park, and had, indeed, tried to reach me at The Fort before I 
left diat morning. “Well,” I said, “if it is all that important, let 
him come here, to Sandringham.” Alec Hardinge seemed to 
hesitate. He went on to say that Mr. Baldwin was quite prepared 
to do so, but because liis sudden appearance in die midst of a 
shooting-party was almost certain to excite comment and specu- 
lation, he thought it wiser that we should meet at Suimingdalc.' 
“The Prime Minister,” said Hardinge, “regrets putting Your 
' Majesty to this inconvenience. But he stresses die importance of 
secrecy, and hopes you will be able to receive liini at The Fort on 
Tuesday.” 

This I agreed to do, fixing the hour at lo a.m. I was in no 
doubt as to the object of the Prime Minister’s urgent request for 
an audience. Nevcrdieless, his sudden intrusion perplexed me. 
If it were, mdeed, liis intent to proffer Prime Ministerial advice 
in the matter of my firicndsliip with Wallis, I wondered how/ar, 
he would go. Plainly a crisis of some kind was imminent in my 
personal affairs. 

On Monday night I drove back to The Fort. The next^ morn- 
ing, refreshed by a good night’s sleep, I was at the door to receive ’ 
the Prime Minister when, punctually at ten o’clock, he crunched 
up die drive in a tiny black car which did not seem half big 
enough for liim. 

Friendly, casual, and discursive, he might have been a neigh- 
bour who had called to discuss a dispute over a boundary fence. 
He comphmented me upon the beauty of the grounds, the 
arrangement of die garden, die silvery radiance of the birch- 
trees, and the delicacy of die autumn tints. We repaired to die 
octagonal drawing-room and sat down in front of the fire, he in 
an armchair and I on a sofa. Yet he could not have been as 
calm and composed inside as he looked, for he became resdess 
and finally asked, almost apologetically, if he might have a * 
* wliisky-and-soda. 

Somewhat starded by the request for a drink so earl)|^ in die 
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day, I Jang tlic bcU and told the butler to bnng some whisky 
He reappeared with a tray,\vhidi he placed on a table behind the 
sofa When he had withdrawn Mr Baldvkin rose and, picking 
up the decanter and a glas, looked inquiringly at nic, asking, 
“Sir, when »" 

As g^a^•dy as I could, I hoped even severely, I answered, "No, 
thank you, Mr. Baldwin, I never take a dnnk, before seven 
o’cIock-in the evening “ 

The Prime Munster seemed to give a shght start, then went 
ahead and poured his own dnnk. 'When, however, he produced 
has pipe and tobacco pouch, 1 also produced mine The familiar 
rcaprocal action seemed to pur him at has case, 

Mr Baldwin’s side of this first conversation was Kctemivel) set 
forth in his ftmous scatcmcnc on tlic Abdication made to tlic House 
of Commons on December to In genenJ the substance of the 
couversauon was much as he described it Vet my o\s n rccoUcc- 
tioa of the s.ame occasion constant through the )cars is not so 
much that of a generous Prune Minister trying to hdp lus 
Sovereign through a personal sjtuauon of almost indcscnDable 
coRiplexicy as that of a political Procnistcs determined to fit his 
regal Victim into the iron bed of coutcntioo. 

Mr Baldwin’s business did indeed, concern my fiiendship 
with WjJlis, and mjastif^mg his intcrscntionmihis most delicate 
matter, he hastened to say that he had been moved to do so not 
alone in lus capaaty as Prune Minister but also a$ a foend who 
was anxious to liclp The rumours and ermasms appearing in the 
American and Canadian Press had given him great anxiety, if 
contmued, dicy might, he said, endanger the position ot die 
Monarchy 

On this subject Mr Baldivm and £ talked for about an hour, 
with him douig most of the talking Although he never came 
nght out and asked me m so many words to do so, it slowly 
dawned on me that his real objea was to persuade me to prevad 
upon TVallis to wvtlidraw her divorce peution With the pennon 
not yet heard I could not at dus stage allow myself to be drawn 
mto a discussion of my hopes 

Finally the Prime Minister asked almost bluntly, “Must the 
case really go ont" 

"Mr. Baidwm," I said, doing my best to hide my feelmgs, 
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“I have no right to interfere 'witli the afiairs of an individual. It 
would be wrong were I to attempt to influence Mrs. Simpson just 
because she happens to be a friend of tlie King’s.” 

The Prime Minister seemed to be sounding die depths' of my > 
feelings, trying to decide whether diis was just a fleeting attach- 
ment or the real diing. However, the conversation ^ded without 
his ever asking me whether it was my intention to marry Wallis ' 
if she became free. Rising to leave, he mentioned something about 
being glad that the ice had been broken. It was on the tip of my 
tongue to say that so far as I could see the only ice that had been 
broken had long since melted in his drink. But Mr. Baldwin’s , 
sense of humour being intermittent and unpredictable, I thouglit 
better of it. We parted, perhaps not widi hvely expressions of 
mutual esteem, but certainly widiout bitterness. In fact, as he took ' 
liis'lcave he complimented me again on the beauty of my garden, 
and volunteered an excellent suggesrion for replanting the herba- 
ceous border in die coming spring. 

My talk widi my Prime Minister perturbed me. A fliendship 
winch so far had remained within die sheltered realm of my 
private soHcitude was manifesdy about to become an affair of 
State. It was about to become, along with the air estimates, the 
Polish Corridor, the civil war in Spain, and the value of the 
pound sterhng, a matter for the concern of the Government. 
If the Prime Minister’s approach to my particular problem were 
to prove to be no more statesmanlike than his handling of other 
complex pohtical problems of the hour, then I had litde reason to 
hope for a happy solution. 

At this stage I decided to talk to an old friend,- Mr. (now Sir) 
Walter Monckton, K.C., who had just come back from' a pro 
‘fessional trip to India. My acquaintance with this brilliant barrh 
ter, who was destined to play a leading role in the events lead 
- ing up to my abdication, began at Oxford, where he had beet 
^ President of the Union. I lost track of Inm for some ypr 
during die war, iii which he served with distinction;' and thi 
relationship was not resumed until he was appointed, in' 1932 
Attorney-General to die Prince of Wales and legal adviser to di( 
Duchy of Cornwall. I admired liis mind, respected liis judgment 
rad had been'attxactcd by liis charitable nature. A few days later 
invited hhn to The Fort for lunch. Afterwards I took him for 5 
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walk ID the grolujds and gavclumaa account of my convcnaUon 
wjtk Mr. Bddwin. As we strolled under die bcautiml cedar-trecs, 
I stopped short and diced him- “Listen, Walter, one doesn’t know 
how dungs arc going to turn oat I am beginning to wonder 
whether 1 really am die kind of king they wane. Am I not a bit 
too independent 1 As you know, my make-up is very diffctcnt 
from that of my father I believe they would prefer someone 
more like him. Well, there is my brother Bertie ' 

In Ciimcss to Walter Monckion, 1 should say that 1 do not 
believe he wholly agreed, ncvctUielcss, he conccdtsl the logic of 
my argument 

Four days later Wallis’s petition for divorce was heard at die 
Ipswich Assizes From the Coun Circular recording die King’s 
oSlaal engagements for die morning of October 27, faithful 
readers wou 3 d have judged that business tvas as usual m the 
I^acc 


The King held a Council this morning at it 30 o'clock. Tliere 
s^cte present— The Right Hon J Ramsay MacDonald, MP. 
(Lord President], The ^rl of Ctomct (Loro Chamberlain), Hie 
Earl Stanhope (Fine Commissioner of Works and Public Build- 
uiml and die Right Hon W L Mackenac King (Pnme Mmutcr 
of me Dominion of Canada) 

The Duke of Sutlicrland ^otd Steward). The Duke of Beau- 
fort (Master of the Hone) and Major the Hon Alexander 
Hatdinge (Pnvatc Secretary to The King) ■v.cxc sworn m 
Members of His Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Counal 
Colonel Sir Maunce Hankey was m attendance as Clerk of 
the CouneJ. ** 

The Right Hon. J Ramsay MacDonald, hi P , had an audience 
ofThe King previous to the Counal and the Right Hon W L 
Mackenzie King had an audience of His Majesty after the 
Counal 

The Lord Drownlow (C*rd in Waiting), die Master of die 
Household, and Commander Charles Lambe, R M. (Equerry m 
Waiting) were in attendance 

Bur all die mommg, while I strove to carry out these dunei 
lv^^h my usual puoctihousaess, part of my mind tvas preoccupied 
with tvhat uas taking place at Ipswich. 
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. THe message ’.tiiat:' V was- waidrig ’ior ;'c^e ■shor'&y’'after lim 
It a telephone t^'jhoih.'the Jawyers tdiay that th^ cputtjhad;:;-,. 
granted a decree nisi. ^ 

“Nisi” is a Latin word meaning “unless',” A de;cree"nisi -un^ep •; 
English law is the first of two stages in obtainiiig a divofceythe^j’ 
second being tlie decree absolute, which at that time entailed a, ' , 
delay of six months. Wallis, therefore, could not remarry, before, 
'the end of April 1937. However, vuth my Coronation' fixed for 'i' 
Ivlay 12, this seemed to allow ample time for me to work thnigs 
out. Inwardly relieved — ^mistakenly, as it proved — fetiimedlto'-f 
my engagements. 







CHAPTER XX 


THE KING RECEIVES A 
DISTURBING LETTER 


T hus, as my personal affairs moved ever closer lo deasion, 
the Royal minuet went on its stately measures undisturbed 
The role of a successful constitutional monarch consuts in 
no small measure of appcanni; to be not only above politics 
but also above life To be abosc polmcs entailed no particular 
strain on me discretion had by tius tune become instinctive 
And under normal arcunistonccs one could depend upon tlie 
affectionate mystery the worlds most democratic people weave 
about tliar monarchy to supjXHt and sustain die illusion of being 
safely above die human conicdv But now that I myself vvw 
caugiit up m a struggle of die heart and spirit the old easy seme of 
security crumbled away And as 1 discharged mv Ungiy dunes, 
die ceremonial parts especially, took on an air of unreality 
Of die many official personages who called upon me tliat last 
week m October, only one now stands out m slurp relief in my 
memory — die new German Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, Herr Joachim von Ribbcntrop On Oaober 30 Herr 
von Ribbcntrop came to Buckingham Palace to hand me Ins 
letters of credence from Ins Fulucr It was a full-dress umform 
ceremony With Mr Andiony Eden, I awaited Adolf Hitler’s 
envoy The occasion was not vvidiout strain Tins iniimate,of 
the Fuiircr liad been, among other dungs, a champagne salesman, 
a arcuimtancc tlut had offwidcd the sensibilincs of those who had 
been accustomed to a long sequence of distinguished German 
Ambassadors Furthermore, rclatiom with Germany had not im- 
proved suic« the spring, and the appointment of tins polished but 
bombastic opportumst was not cmculatcd to ease British appre- 
liauiom. 
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At .die stroke of ir;30 the double "doors rof,tKe-au^eiiro;rboi'ti'S^^^^^^ 
opened, and there advanced towards mea tall, n^d'fi^fe ih'faiilb 
less tail coat and white tie. The Nazi salute vndi wludi tlie Ger^ 
man Ambassador was to outrage the dffickls of the next reigri was 
not employed. He bowed, we shook hands, and he 'handed nie 
Iris letters of credence, whicli I passed to Mr. Anthony Eden. '.He 
then presented his full Embassy staff, who had fbUowed'-hiiti intd 
the room. After they had witlidrawn, I invited Herr von Ribbeh- 
trop to be seated. Anthony Eden remained wid; us. The fqnhal- 
ity of this kind of ceremony restricts conversation to an exchWge 
of stereotyped compliments. Herr von Ribbentrop spoke pf 'Hs 
Fiihrer’s desire for peace; I wished Inm a successful mission tom^ 
country. The double doors swung open again, and ihe;X(irg 
Chamberlain entered to conduct the Ambassador to thexarriage 
waiting at the Grand Entrance. As the Secretary of State turned 
to leave, I remarked, “Well, Anthony, diat passed off all right.” 
“Yes, Sir,” he answered pensively, “if only Germaii diplomacy 
were as correct as its mamiers, die rest would be easy.” '.'■.'■ bVi’V- 

The sense of unreaHty deepened as I prepared for my 'first 
State Opening of Parliament on November 3. By an ancient 
custom each parUamentary session is inaugurated by die feadmg 
in die House of Lords, by die Monarch himself when -he ;bm'^be 
present, of the “Most Gracious Speech from the Throne, "'in 
wliicli he reviews die state of die realm and oudines the legislative 
irogramme whidi his Government proposes to enact iii ^e fprth- 
:oniing session. Like many of die cherished Royal ritu^j the 
:crcmony celebrates an authority long extinct;, yet in p6mp.;and 
lageantry it is second only to a coronation. When the Ring sete 
nit firom Buckingham Palace, he drives in the gilt,.State' coach 
Iravra by eight grey horses.’ The mounted Household, Cavalry 
hd Yeomen of the Guard bn foot provide a ghtteririg and colour- 
ul escort down die Mall. The streets are lined vtidi troops ofdie 
brigade of Guards. And the scene that awaits .die Sovereign inade 
he House of Lords is impressive in the extrerrie-reveryibench 
icimpiedj the Lords Temporal in their scarlet and' ermine xdbeS'; 
he li)rds;Spiritnal in their episcopal.gowiis; the iDiplbniatic Corps 
n brilhant iiniforms; die peeresses in d^coUetei hdbmed 'mth.hfe- 
ewelled'.tiaras.aiid-parures.. . 

- No.b'dier event in ‘the Monarch’s calends isnibre cdci^ted to 


tJIE KlfJC BICEIVES A PJSTUBBJNO BETTBS 

rcnxuid him of Ac iigitrchead nature of hu role. Tlic Graaotis 
Speecli u Itself a composition to ^vluch he may not contnbutc a 
single Vi ord. The Govenunait of the day sets tlic policies tint lie 
solemnly enunciates, its draftsmen supply die lines he reads 
Thus, in the act of opening Pailun«aii, the King occupies a posi- 
tion quite the opposite of tlut of the President of the United 
States when he delivers his annual State of the Union message to a 
joint session of Congress The President is judged by What he 
says, the King by how he says it Be tliat as it may. my fadicr 
used to say that he knei\ of few worse ordeals than being obliged 
to dchver somebody clse’s speech, at the same rmte balancing on 
his head a 2|-lb gold aown 

However, dicsc State opemngs arc cut-and-dned affairs, 
follo^vmg a ritual that never vanes Having often watched my 
father on sudi occasions f anuciparcd no particular difficulty so far 
as ceremonial went although owing to arcimistanccs peculiar to 
myself, certain departures were necessary from the routine to 
wmch my noble audience had been accustomed during my fcther* s 
reign. 

First of ail because I was a bachelor only one tlitonc would 
be placed under die canopy beJund the Woolsack, where for a 
quarter of a century a second one Jiad been provided for my 
mother Secondly, tlic Opening of Pirhament is ordinarily the 
only occasion except die Coroiution on whicli die King wears 
ins aowm But because I had not been crowned yet was. required 
by custom to be covered durmg die reading of the “Most Gnaous 
Speech," I deaded to wear, in place of the massive, bejewelled 
headgear of kuigship the cocked hat that went widi the uniform 
of Admiral of the Fleet Even the detail of the cocked liat raised a 
weighty point Should I enter the House of Lords with it on my 
head or should I carry it in m\ hand f No one sail attached to the 
Offices of Stare remembered how my fadier had handled this 
detail of his licad'drcss at lus first sutc Opening of Parhament* 
the contemporary accounts were hazy Eventually, however, 
after prolonged research, a learned opimon was handed down by 
some vcncniblff official chat autooi and would he CQ!TCCtl,v 

served if die King made his entrance holding die cocked hat ui lus 
liond 

Rnally, as this would be my first appearance before Parlumcnt 
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since my accession, I was obliged to make wllat is called tlie 
Declaration ensuring the maintenance of tlib Protestmt faith by 
the Crown: 

I, Edward VIII, do solemnly and sincerely in die presence of 
God profess, testify and declare that I am a faitJiful Protestant, and 
that I will, according to die true intent of the enactments which 
secure the Protestant Succession to die Throne of my realm, up- 
hold and maintain the said enactments to the best of my powers 
according to law. 

I was brought up in the Protestant faidi; yet die duty of uttering 
diis outmoded sentiment was repugnant to me. In spirit it seemed 
wholly inappropriate to an institution supposed to shelter all 
creeds. I actually inquired into the possibility of dispensing, 
altogedicr wdi tliis ritual. But on learning that die Sovereign’s 
subscription to the declaration is, in fact, a mandatory matter, 
going back to die Bill of Rights in 16S9 , 1 decided not to make an 
issue of it. 

As it was, I had ample reason for approaching my d6but in 
diis majestic ceremony with apprehension. My audience would 
be exacting — die bluest blood, die finest brains in die realm. 
Inevitably, my performance would be compared widi diat of 
my father, who was always superb on these occasions. But. 
leyond that I realized diat many in my .audience — the h/Iinisters 
af the Crown who knew wliat Mr. Baldwin had already said 
;o me; the Press barons who were well aware of what was being 
published in die American newspapers — would be measuring 
me with more curiosity than the occasion ordinarily warranted. 

: was therefore determined to play my part well — as well as I had 
ivcr done anything in my Hfe. 

Pageantry needs sunshine. There are few sadder spectacles 
dian diat presented by a dripping cortege splasliing down a lialf- 
:mpty street, its finery bedraggled, its once resplendent partici- 
pants soaked to the bone. One needs a certain amoimt of luck 
in these outdoor spectacles; I was doomed to be disappointed, 
when I awoke at eight o’clock it was pouring widi rain. Rcluct- 
intly I gave instructions for die State procession to be cancelled,^ 
md when I started out from die Palace it wa« i” the less snectacular 
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Daimlcr» summoned ironically enough, by ihc Master of the 
Hokc 

Well do I recall die hush inside the House of Lords as I mounted 
the steps to the Throne As 1 looked out o\ cr the brilliant scene 
in> senses were suddenly assailed b) an Timost suffocating smell of 
moth-balls gr\ cn offb j the colourful robes remos cd from sforagi, 
for tlus formal ainng It s\as rwuscatmg and sitting there on the 
Tlitonc I could feel the pumping of my owi heart 

“My Lords” I said solemn!), according to anaent usage, 
“pray be seated ’ An immense rustle filled the chamber as my 
audience settled back upon die benches. The Lord Pnvy Seal, 
Lord Halifax one ofdic great Officers of State advanced with die 
Declaration I read it aloud and then signed my mine to it Now 
the Lord ChmccHor Lord Hadshani, a resplendent figure, 
approached beanni; the Gncjoiis Speech Plicing my cocked hat 
on my head 1 took it from him M\ ner.es \\crc taut Moment- 
aril) ! felt exactly as if I were approaching a big fence m a stccplc- 
cliase, a bttlc appcciicnstve but braced for the test Summoning all 
die resources of u ill and spint I began to read Sion ly the ten- 
sion ait out of me the sound of ni> own \ oicc m my cars was 
strong and sngorous as I read on UicrcwcDed up msidc me a feel- 
ing almost of defiance M\ confidence grew I lud cleared the 
fence. I svas safe on the otitcr side 

Itwasallvcr) solcmnandnotawordofilwasmine Never- 
theless T/if Times reported next morning with satisfaction 
“One more page m the lustot) of Pirhament has been vvnttcn 
A )oung King has made his first speccii from the Throne Not 
alone die fact diat his was a Throne by itself but his whole 
Ro)^!! demeanour bade one feel dul m himself was all his 
state’ ” 

Eight days passed My next ceremonial duty, and it turned 
our to be mj law, s^■as m connexion tvidi the celebrations of 
Armistice Day nt the Cenotaph As I bent to lay x vvTcath at 
the foot of the simple monument to die Empire’s warnors of 
die First World War, I was reminded how often I had seen 
tti) fiither’s bearded figure stooped over m diis sanie gesture of 
rcvxrencc 

That mght I look the tram for Portland where I spent two 
blowy da) s with the Home Hcct, moored m tts snug anclioragc 
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They were good days. Engrossed in inspecting die ships, talking 
to sailors and reminiscing widi old shipmates, I was able to put 
aside for a few hours die burning issue that was pressing for 
decision. 

On the evening of November 13 I was back at The Fort. My 
buder informed me as I entered the door diat there was a letter 
from Major Hardinge, who was anxious that I should open it 
widiout delay. On top of the usual pile of red despatch boxes 
lay one marked “Urgent and Confidential.” I was very tired. 
The visit to the Fleet had been cxliausting; the clnli of die Port- 
land gale was stiU, in my bones, and I had looked forward to a hot 
badi. But diere was that box. It must be something of unusual 
importance. So, before immersing myself in the steaming water, I 
opened it and took out the letter from Alec Hardinge. An instant 
later I was confronted by the most serious crisis of my Hfe. 

The letter was short and precise. It began: 

Sir, ^ 

With my humble duty. 

As Your Majesty’s Private Secretary I feel it my duty to bring 
to your notice die followmg facts . . . 

Alec Hardinge went on to infonn me categorically diat the 
Prime Minister and senior members of the Government were 
meeting that day in London to discuss the Govenmicnt’s possible 
action in die light of “the serious situation winch is developing” 
— ^i.e. die possible clash with the Government over my intentions 
towards Wallis. The silence of the Press, he warned me, was not 
going to be maintained: “It is probably only a matter of days 
before die outburst begins.” And the resignation of the Govem- 
mentwas, he stated, an eventuality winch could by no means he 
excluded — an eventuality that, he insisted, could hold no solution 
for me since he had “reason to know” diat I should find it ini- 
, possible to form a new one. The letter ended with die foilovdng 
paragraph: 

'If Your Majesty will permit me to say so, there is only one step 
, which holds out any prospect of avoiding diis dangerous situation, 
and that is for Mrs. Simpson to go abroad without Jurther May, 
and I would beg Your Majesty to give this proposal your earnest 
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coiuidcratjon before the ponoon has become ineviiablc Owing 
to the dunging attitude of the Press, the nutter has become one 
of great urgency 

I was shocked and angry — shocked hy the suddenness of the 
blow, angry because of the way u was launched, with the startling 
suggestion that Ishould send from my land, my realm, the wonun 
I intended to marry. 

M> first mstuict was to sewre the tcl^honc Then I thought 
better of it I took the tub instead Inc warm water rchixcd 
me After dinner I read the letter again The longer I studied 
It the more puzzled I ^vas by the motives that could have 
prompted Alee Hardingc to wntc it As to lus right to address 
sucli a communication to his Sovereign there could, of course, be 
no question. If, indeed a Cabinet ensu impended over any issue, 
ic was tlie duty of the King’s Private Secretary to warn his master. 
But what hurt was the cold formahty witli vvlucK so personal a 
matter affecting my whole happiness had been broached How 
was I to construe this— a w-armugi An ultimatum! There was 
tlie phrase, ' I luve reason to know ” WIio could have told Alee 
Hardingc all this but die Prime Mmistcri But what was Mr 
Baldwin’s purpose i Was this move an attempt to test the strength 
of my atcachment* If else real intention was to try to induce 
me ro give Waliis up by pomcmg at m) head tlus big pistol of 
the Government’s tlircatencd resignation, they had dearly xnis- 
judgcdtlicirnian I was obviously in love Theyhadstnickatihc 
V cry roots of my pndc Only the most faint-hearted would have 
remained uoaroused by such a challen^ 

There was hide sleep for rac tliat night This was not 
die cnsis of a Pnnee, it was the crisis of a Kmc And became 
It was not my nature to watdi and wait, I resolved to come to 
pops at once wnth Mr Baldwm and the nebulous figures around 
him The challenge could not have come at a worse tune T 
was scheduled to leave London the following Tuesday evening 
on a tour of die South Wales coal-fields lUther than put die 
matter off, I deeded to have re out with die Prime Minister 
before leaving London 

Although meKmg’s Private Secretary is die normal channel of 
coinnuinication between the Falare ana No lo Downing Street, 
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Alec Hardinge’ s attitude might have made it awkward, to say die- 
least, for me to continue to work through liim in the difficult > 
negotiations alicad. I decided to establish a new connexion 
through Walter Monckton. Accordingly I asked him to meet me 
at Windsor Castle on Sunday afternoon. 

Wallis and her aunt, Mrs. D. Buchanan Merryman of Wasliing- 
ton, D.C., who had recently arrived from America, were spending 
the week-end with me at The Fort. Not wisliing to worry them 
imtil I had discussed this serious situation with Walter Monckton, 

I carried that disturbing secret locked up inside me for two 
days, pressing witli deadly weight upon my every thought and 
action. The Kents, who lived at Ivor, near Slough, had invited 
WalUs and me to tea that Sunday afternoon. Excusing myself on 
the plea of busmess with the Librarian, I left soon after lunch for 
my rendezvous widi Walter Monckton, telling Wallis diat the 
motor would return for her so that she could pick me up an hour 
later. 

Driving into the Great Park, preoccupied with my thoughts, I 
suddenly caught sight oftlie Castle, its massive grandeur dominat- 
ing the countryside. How soHd, secure, and changeless it was — 
sometliing left over from the Middle Ages, it seerned remote, 
unconcerned with the urgent decisions of tlic hour. 

As tlie motor turned into the Frogmore Gate the gate-keeper, 
a former Royal Marine, clumped down the patli on the wooden 
leg tliat replaced tlie one he had lost at Zeebrugge. He bowed 
and gave me a warm and friendly snule as he let me tlirough. 
When I looked back he was hobbhng up the path towards his 
cottage, tlirusring himself forward with powerful jerks of liis 
body. I said to myself, “There no doubt is a contented man, 
wooden leg and all. Little does he know of the problem that 
confronts me tliis day.” '' 

Walter was waiting in my old rooms on die second floor. 
I showed him Alec Hardinge’s letter. He read it slowly. His ex- 
pression left me in no doubt that it had shocked lum as much as 
it liad me. He agreed diat it could hardly have been mitten with- 
out some discussion mth Mr. Baldwin. And he also agreed diat 
time would not wait. 

“The first dung I must do,” I said, “is to send for the Prime 
Minister — to-morrow. I shall tell liim diat if, as would now 
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appear, he and the Government are against my marrjing Mrs. 
Simpson, I am prepared to go ” 

"He will not like to hear that.’* said Walter gra\ cly 
"I shah not find it cas) to say ** 

I tlicn asked Walter whether he would act as my personal 
adviser and haison officer with No lo Downing Street I 
realized that I was asking for a good deal With a gallantr) 
consistent wth his generous spirit, he immediately \oluni«rcd 
to serve me 

In tlie events diat followed he played his part with a skill that 
impressed Mr Baldwin as much as it helped me Despite the 
passions that all too soon were to envelop us, neither the Prime 
Mmister nor I ever once had reason to complain of an) mis- 
representation or misundctstmding of our individual views 
Undisturbed by tlie deafening huUabaloo m die Press, the intn- 
catc constitutional negotiations were handled calmly, expertly, 
and always with dignity And while Walter might have wished 
on more tlian one occasion that I had taken another Ime, he 
earned out without quesuon the exacting responsibilities he had 
undertaken. 

Word came tliac m) motor vvas back wiih Wallis, Heft Walter 
Monckton and burned down to join her We drov e on to I\ cr, 
where vve paid an agreeable but brief vnsit to George and Manna 
Although Wallis Iiad n ) ci no intimauon of die povv der-keg locked 
up m die red box, it v\ as no longer possible for me to conceal my 
concern bcliind a mask of gaict) Back at Tlie Fort I drew her 
aside, saying, "A most sertons thing has happened I have kept it 
frotu)ou since Friday cvenmg But since it concerns you no less 
than it docs me, jxju must know vvliat is involved Alec Hatdingc 
has wntten me a letter — here, )ou had better read it yourself” 
Slowly Walhs read the onunous commumcaaon Before she 
could speak, I said, "To use a good Amencan expression, thej^ 
arc about to give me the works They want me to give you up ’ 
She was stunned I took Iict hands m rmne. "I mtaid to see the 
Prune Minister to-mortow I shall tell lum tliat if the Govem- 
litcaf IS oppascii fo ov: ss AW Hsr^age says av hs 

letter, then I am prepared lo go " 

"You must not be impetuous,” Wallis saidj "there must be 
some odier way." 

ts.— ll« 
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*“1 don’t beKeve tliere can be — after this. I cannot leave this 
challenge hanging in the air another day.” ^ 

The first thing Monday morning I asked one of my secretaries 
to notify No. lo Downing Street that I wished to see the Prime. 
Minister at 6.30 that evening. 

I had, meanwhile, sought out Max Beaverbrook once more. 
Inquiry at Stornoway House produced the disconcerting in- 
formation that he was no longer in Great Britain. A clironic 
sufferer from asthma, he was even tlien en route across the 
Atlantic in tlie liner Bremen, bound for the healing chmafe of the 
Arizona desert. The loss of so powerful an ally just at this stage 
disturbed me. Alec Hardinge’s letter had served blunt notice 
that the self-imposed sdence of die British newspapers that Max 
had engineered was about to end. By telegram and telephone 
I appealed to him to return. The answer I sought might 
jeopardize his health, but it was given from mid-ocean in good 
heart. He agreed to come back in tlie same ship when she com- 
pleted her tum-around in New York. T could count on seeing 
liim in twelve days. 

My second meeting with Mr. Baldwin took place at Bucking- 
ham Palace on Monday evening, November 16, at 6.30. 

I came at once to the point. “I understand that you and 
several members of the Cabinet have some fear of a constitutional 
crisis developing over my friendship with Mrs. Simpson.” 

‘^Yes, Sir, that is correct.” 

Mr. Baldwin went on to say that he personally was disturbed, 
and furtlier that he knew his senior colleagues in the Cabinet 
were likewise upset over the prospect of the King’s marrying 
someone whose former marriage had been dissolved by divorce. 
Marriage? Until this moment the word “marriage” had never 
been mentioned between us. Whether or not Mr. Baldwin had 
taken my refusal to stop the divorce case at the Ipswich Assizes 
as evidence of my intention to marry Wallis, tlie assumption 
that marriage was my object was implicit in his 'conversation. 
For now he stated frankly that the difficulty arose from the fact 
that whoever I married would have to be Queen. 

And commencing with this dogmatic assertion, the Prime 
Minister launclied confidently upon a dissertation concerning the 
moral outlook of the British people. “I beKeve I know,” he said, 
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‘V hat die people ^-ouM folcrate and what vvguld not 

my enemies would grant me chat.*' He might have been tht 
Gallup Poll incarnate 

Mr Baldwin had a cunous habit of unpartmg emphasis to 
his discourses h) snapping and cracking Ins fingers with a quick 
fiip of tlic hand past ms right car Tlus distracting manneium 
had first forced itself upon my attcntien not quite a decade 
before when he, Mrs. Balmvin, my brother George, and I travelled 
westward across Canada in a pnvate railway car Then it had 
provided a firc-crackcr accompaniment to a mildlv intcresung 
stream of reminiscences of the lighter aspects of Bntisnlifc. Now, 
like an ordicstral instrument carrying the theme it accompamed 
a homily upon the duties of kings 

I neser underestimated the weight and autlionty of the 
gtoup svhose ^^ew•s the Pnme Minister represented His senior 
Muiistcrs, the men closest to him were deeply cemervatasT not 
alone ui thear pohoa but equal)) in their way of hfe Behind 
them, 1 suspected was a sliadows, horenng presence, tlie Ardi- 
btshop of Canterbury Curioush enough, 1 did not once see 
lum throughout this period. He stood aside uquI the ftteful 
fiibnc had been woven and the crisis was over Yet from 
beginning to end I had a disquieting feeling that he was invisibly 
and noisdcssly about. 

On die other hand [ fuliv apprecuted the quandary in whicli I 
had placed Dr Lang For in order to shore the ebbing influence of 
the Church among people he was premnng to use m) Coronation 
as a sounding-board for an emotional call for Chns&an revival — 
a "recall to religion” — in which a mam theme w ould be an attack 
on the growing practice of divorce. Thiu the Archbishop and I 
were both fightmg for a pnnaplc I to marry someone who 
possessed all the womanly quahnes that I desired m a consort, and 
he, to prevent the marnage because die lady had been divorced, 
albat the innocent Party 

Wen do nor all me by the same rula. As I strove to rdatc 
«iy own philosopli) to that cvpounded by the Prime Minister, 
the idea grew that this entire discourse was penvidcd b) a para- 
doc. WKac separaced m was not a smful vvislt on my part but 
radicrthequestionofm) n^ittonuny asothermendo No idea 
would have been furtlicr from Mr Bddwm’s wholly respectable 
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mind. Yet it seemed to me diat if his argument were carried to its 
logical conclusion, then I should have taken a mistress. A discreet 
house near by, a key to a garden door, decorous associations — ^die 
relationsliip might be privately deplored, but it had had notable 
precedents. 

Tlien, dispassionately as I could, I told Mr. Baldsvin diaf mar- 
riage had become an indispensable condition to my continued 
existence, whether as lOng or as man. “I intend to marr)’^ Mrs. 
Simpson as soon as she is free to marr)f,” I said. If I could marry 
her as ICing, wcU and good; I would be happy and in con- 
sequence perhaps a better King. But if, on the other hand, the 
Government opposed the marriage, as the Prime Minister had 
given me reason to believe it would, then I was prepared to go. 

Mr. Baldwin heard me out, pulling deeply on his pipe, his 
massive head wreathed in a cloud of smoke. But at the mention 
of the possibihty of my leardng die throne, he was startled. The 
Prime Minister, in liis parliamentary account of this conversation, 
quoted liimsclf as replying: “Sir, that is most grievous news, and 
it is impossible for me to make any comment on it to-day,” 

Out of courtesy, I escorted Mr. Baldwin to the Garden 
Entrance. Standuig under the glass canopy, I watched liim 
wriggle into the same undersized httlc black box in wliich he had 
made liis first descent upon The Fort. As the box wddi its portly 
occupant shot away into the dark, it began to take on die guise 
of a sinister and purposeful litde black beetle. Where was it off 
to now? 

When last we separated, the Prime Minister had expressed his 
satisfaction over die ice being broken. From diis tentative 
beginning I certainly had carried on die process a good deal 
further than I could ever have expected. The ice liad indeed 
been broken up, and like Eliza in Uncle Toms Cabin, I found 
myself facing a perilous dash to shore across the disintegrating 
floe. 

Now came something even more difficult than dealing with 
the Prime Minister. That was to tell my mother. I wished her 
to hear from my own lips what had passed between the Prime 
Minister and me, before anybody had padded off to her with a 
distorted version of this momentous conversation. That morning, 
when arranging for die audience widi Mr. Baldwin, I had 
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“proposed jnvself to my motlicr for dinner Punctually at 
8 30 I appeared at Warlborouglj -House m white dc and tailcoat 
With ntatcrual intuition she must hat c guessed tJiat I Jiad some- 
thing senous to tell — indeed I ndicr susp-cred that site knew 
what It was for when I entered her boudoir I found iny sister 
Mary there as well 

M) mother had leaned more and more on Mary since ra) 
fuhers death and lud therefore asked her to be present rcalizuig 
tliac the meeting might be painful For Mary s presence I was 
grarcfii] ic would spare m> having to repeat the same story to 
her But I was somewhat nonplussed to find my sister m Jaw 
Alice Harry s ncivlj wedded wife there as iscll She was a 
newcomer almost a stranger to the family However my 
mother put both of us at our case by announcing with a re- 
assuring snide tliat Alice was nred and would go to bed directly 
after dinner 

The meal for wluch I liad little appeQie seemed endless 
I was preoccupied with what I was going to say afterwards no 
maiter how gracefully I proceeded die evening was bound to 
be ddficuh for all of us i tried to case the tension b} keeping 
tlw conversation on a light plane f congratulated my mother 
upon the record contribuoon of garments to licr favounic 
chant) the London Needlework Cuild She was ghd to hear 
that I had arranged to have the outside of Buckingham Palace 
painted before the Coronation ncvi )car It is lugh time she 
said I asked Mary whether she and her husband had bought any 
) catlings at the Newmarket sales. But I felt especially sorry for 
poor -Alice Shy and rctmng by nature slic had all unwittingly 
vac dowTi at mj motlicr s table only to find herself caughr up m 
the opening Kcnc of one of the most poignant episodes in the 
annals of the Ilo)al Famil) Never loquacious tim cveiung she 
uttered not a word. And when at last we got up to leave tiic table 
she eagerly seized upon the intcmipiion to protest that she was 
cxtrcmcl) tired and to ask. that she be excused. After making her 
nirtsy di- almost fled from die room. My mother Maiy, and I 
retired to tlie boudoir We were akmc 

Setthne down m a chair, I told them of my love for Walks 
and my detemunaaon to marry her and of the opposition of 
the Ptimc Minister and the Government to the marriage. The 
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telling was all die harder because until that evening the subject 
had never been discussed between us. Neidicr my mother nor 
Mary reproved me; ui fact, they sympathized with me. But as 
I went on and they comprehended diat even die alternative of 
abdication would not deter me from my course, I became con- 
scious of their growing consternation that I could even contem- 
plate giving up the Tlirone of my forebears. My mother had 
been schooled to put duty, in the stoic Victorian sense, before 
everytliing else in life. From her invincible virtue and correct- 
ness she looked out as from a fortress upon die rest of humanity, 
with all Its tremulous uncertainties and distractions. 

To my modier the Monarchy was somctliing sacred and the 
Sovereign a personage apart. The word “duty” fell between us. 
But there could be no question of my sliirking my duty. "What 
separated us was not a quesuon of duty but a different concept 
of kingship. I was, of course, eager to serve my people in all 
the many ways expected of die King as die head of die State. I 
had already assumed with pnde the manifold dudes whereby 
the King identifies lumsclf with all the phases of national and 
imperial hfe. But I would stand on my right to marry on my 
ovm. terms. 

All die while I was waitmg for the nght moment to make a* 
request I did not believe would be refused. “Please won’t you 
let me bring Walks Simpson to see you ?” I asked, “if you 
were to meet her you woiud then miderstand what she means to 
me, and why I cannot give her up. I have waited a Jong time' to 
find die person whom I wished to marry. For me the question 
now is not whedicr she is acceptable but whether I am worthy of 
her.” But diey could not bring dieniselvcs to unbend even tliis 
much. It was not, I was sure, because diey were wanting in 
understanding: it was radier because the iron grip of Royal 
convention would not release diem. 

For all her self-control, my mother was obviously distressed. 
Yet she made no effort to dissuade me from the action Rcon- 
templatcd. Perhaps it was because, knowing me so well, she 
realized that the chances of my turning back were remote indeed. 
Then, too, I was-also somediing more dian just her eldest son; 
I was the King. This may also have restrained her. As we 
parted, my mother expressed the hope that I would make a wise 
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dcdiiort for my future, adding tluc she feared my imxnincnt wk 
to South Wales would he trying in more ways titan one. 

Over the next several days I took my dirce brothere into my 
confidence. Because v«: had always been a soniewliat compli- 
cated quattet, I preferred to sec tJicm separately, kno^s-ing that 
each would react in his own {ashion. As I had antiapated, 
Harry appeared hide moved by what I had to say. Apart from 
our mutual interests in horses and riding, welud httlc m common, 
and our lives m rccait y cars liad tcndctl to dtv etge. AU tlic same, 
I sensed that he was disappointed. The only one of us brotlicrs 
who had pursued a professional career was Idarry. A regular sol- 
dier, he had passed mto the Staff College, and until that moment 
he had loolccd forward svith confidence to proniotion achieved 
through merit. I suspected as I talked tliac Harry foresaw iliat 
if I abdimtcd he would be required to leave tlic Army and take 
tnore part in die Royal show 

Bertie was so taken aback by my news that m his shy wray he 
could not brine himwlf to express his innermost feelings at the 
lime. This, after all, was not surprising, for next to myself 
Bctoc had most at stake, u was he who would have to ^vcac the 
crown if I left, and his genuine concern for me was mixed with 
die dread of having to assume die rcspomibilmes of kingship. 
He waned a few dajs before confiding lus thoughts to a letter. 
He WTQte ih.st he longed for me to be happy, adding that he of 
all people should be able to understand my feelings; he W'as sure 
that wiiatcvcr I decided would be m the best mtcrests of the 
countiy and the Empire 

George I saw last of all. Because sve bad hved in dose com- 
panionship, he w'as bound to have guessed what W’as in my mind. 
Yet when I told him my story, he seemed genuinely upset. 
Notwithstanding his somewhat unconventional tastes, George 
set great store by die Monarchy. I think I can say without being 
immodest tliac George had a stout brotherly confidence tliat I 
svould make a useftu King. Ncvcrtliclcss, because he had had 
better opportunity than the odiers to observe die n-iturc of my 
fovc tor Waflis, fie- was rcconofcd'to my dccBibru 

From this pointonl saw but little of my mother, mysistcr.of my 
brothcB imtd die very end. The bonds that um'tcd us as a family 
remained as strong as ever; and throughout the ensuing three 
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and a half weeks of personal trial I was strengthened by. die 
knowledge diat I had their affection and that their counsel would 
not have been withlield had I sought it. But because a constitu- 
' tional issue was at stake, rather than a family one, I purposely kept 
die others out of die negotiations with die Government. If Uiad 
to go— and even at this point I saw no alternative — ^it would fal 
upon them to carry on die institution of Monarchy. No purpose 
would be served, dierefore, by involving them in the hurricane 
that I felt I should face alone. 

My affairs had by tliis time plainly reached a liighly explosive 
state, and a careless spark from outside might touch off die 
charge. With so much at stake I was loath to leave London 
but the King’s business had to go on. Thirty-one hours aftei 
my meeting with Mr. Baldwin I was on the night train.to Soud 
Wales, for a two-day tour of die coal-fields. 

As the train clanked and rattled through the night, I lay in m) 
berth reflecting on die turmoil diat I knew must by this time 
have gripped Whitehall. Yet I was at peace with myself. M^ 
spiritual struggle was over. I had passed the climax. The public 
struggle remained, and in many ways it would be more pitiless 
But I had declared myself 
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A MOMENTOUS CABINET MEETING 


I N tlic atmosphere of smpiaon that tlien prevailed, c%cn this 
sad joiimcy to tlie coaI*mining vallej’s of South Wales gave 
rise to rumours that tended to widen the brcacli bctv.ccn me 
and my Govemmenf 

Some tv ere to argue afterwards that my real purpose m under- 
taking this trip was to curry favour with the Opposition, and to 
use v’diatevcr good feeling accrued dicrcfrom as a shield between 
me and Mr Baldwin. 

In truth the tnp bad been on niy calendar for mondis, long 
before tlic first liitle cloud had cast its ommom shadow over my 
affairs It was meant to mark my resumption as King of the 
uidustrul tours that I used to make as Pnnee of Wales Fat from 
having opposed the tnp the Pome Minuter welcomed it, behev- 
mg that tlie King’s appearance in Wales would bring favourably 
to pubbe attention die Government's efforts at rcliabiliiation of die 
“depressed areas ” 

It was to occur to me that Wales was a truly propbctic place 
tn which to wind up the many )"cars of my public bfe. From 
Lbntwit-Major, where I got off the tram it is not over one hun- 
dred and fifty miles to Caernarvon wlicre, one July motnmg a 
quarter of a centuw before, in the pomp and splendour of the 
medieval setting of the anaent casdc, my investiture as Pnnee of 
Wales had taken place. Its fiimous Member of Parliament, Mr 
Lloyd George, wlio as Constable of die Castle then had led the 
trembling young pnnee into its crumbling mossy walls, wras by 
this time die 6dicr of the House of Commom and sail vigorous 
at scvciitj -three And die then-tempestuous Horae Secretary, 
Mr Winston CfaurchiU, who on that same occasion had pro- 
claimed my titles from its “sunlit battlements," now was out of 
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|5ower, feared and mistrusted by mucTi die same people who were 
closing ranbs against me. And die young Royal protege of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s fanciful promotion had liimself become a middle- 
aged Monarch whose life subsequently had taken him among 
multitudes of people in many lands. In place of brilliant flags and 
princely paraphemaHa, I was now met by humble arches made of 
leeks from Goveniment-sponsorcd co-operative farms, and of un- 
lighted Davy lamps strung together by jobless miners. 

For two days I travelled among the Utde mining villages of 
the Rhondda and Monmouth valleys — ^Penygraig, Pontypridd, 
Merthyr Tydfil, Dowlais, Penrhiweeiber, Mountain Ash, Cwm- 
bran, Pontypool, Blaenavon, Blaina, and ending at Rhymney on 
the borders of Glamorgan. Rhondda’s black hillsides, its slag-heaps 
and dmgy houses, were familiar to me: I had been visiting the 
valley with some regularity since die First World War. But the 
once-rich coal-mines upon wliicii the weaidi and power of Britain 
so largely depended had become a monmnent to the transitoriness 
of human institutions. Even a king, who would be among die last 
to feel the pmch of a depression, could see that somediing was 
manifesdy wrong. 

However, an incident occurred that momentarily brought 
tension into the atmosphere surrounding die journey. I was quoted 
as having said, in the midst of some dismal scene of ruined industry, 
that “somedung must be done” to repair the ravages of the dread- 
ful inertia tiiat had gripped the region. The statement was ,the 
minimum humanitarian response that I could have made to what 
I had seen. The Liberal Press naturally took approving note. But 
certain Government circles were not pleased. It was intimated 
that by saying that “somediing must be done” I had suggested in 
efiect that the Government had neglected to do all diat it might 
, liave done. 

Fortunately the flurry soon passed, and the episode is important 
only in that it reveals the unfathomable complications diat the 
economic issues of the twentiedi century have introduced into 
the teclinique of kingship, rendering it almost impossible for a 
Monarch to continue to play the role of die Good King, free to 
move tnihindered among liis subjects, and speak what is in his 
mind. ' 

Back in London it was impossible to delay coming to grips 
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the major jsyue Mr B-iWnTOdn^thcsemormemberjofthc 
Cabinet already lja\nng taken that stand, dearly there was little 
hope of my being able successfully to revenc thar opinion unless 
influential members of their own Party could be persuaded to step 
forward and speak for me A few of hu colleagues were my 
personal friends — some of them were my contemporancs, I had 
reason to believe rfiat m ith a number of them the old objections to 
divorce had lost some of their rdcvance m modem soacty Witli 
tins thought in mind I had, in £icr, asked tlic Prime Minister at 
our prcnotis meeting whether I might, without a breadi of 
constitutional practice, seek tiie independent advice and coumcl 
of members of his Cabinet He liad agreed I turned to two— 
Sir Samuel Hoarc (the present Lord Tcmplewood), whom Mr 
Baldwin had brought back into the Gowmmenc as First Lord 
of the Admiralty and Mr (now Sir) Duff Coo[ier then Secretary 
of State for Wat 

Sam Hoarc 1 saw first. Altliougb he lud never been one of my 
intimates ouracquaiucmceship went back tothcFirst World War, 
and we had often bcai thrown m contact m the intcrvcnmg years 
while Sam slowlv but steadiK progressed up the Conservative 
Parry ladder ro posts of increasing importance A product of 
Harrow and Oxford wcU off and descended from an old Norfolk 
family , he cxempbfied m lus career and outlook tlie solid virtues 
of the Tory politician He was a vigorous far-sighted and liard- 
workmg Muuster He did much to dci c)op Bntish aix power dur- 
ing die period jusr before the loCTist years ’of the xp jo’s During 
my siiort reign I hid seen rather more of him tlian I lud of most 
of the other Muusten in fact, he had been in the shooting-part) 
at Sandringham when Mr Baldwin sought the first audience at 
The Fort Besides, he had been my Minister m Attendance only 
two weeks before on the wmd-bufleted visit to the Rect at Port- 
land. 

The Hist Lord of the Admiralty's icmpcramcnt wus not such 
as to encourage the belief chat I might coni'crt him into a 
champion of my cause. The most that T hoped from our meeting 
was tliat after hearing my story he would understand the com- 
pulsions worbng upon me, and might be moved, when die 
jTUftcr raise up Jdt .fonoia? rhsressse© tlv soon it 

must — to speak up m defence of my right to marry 
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But I failed to 'vvin him as an. advocate. He was sympathetic; 
hut he also was acutely conscious of the political realities. Mr. 
Baldwin, he warned me, was in command of the situation: tlie 
senior Ministers were solidly wnth him on this issue. If I were 
to press my marriage project upon die Cabinet, I should meet a 
stone wall of opposition. 

I saw Mr. Duff Cooper at the Palace later the same day. 
Because of our closer association, die facts I had to tell came as no 
surprise to liim. He was as encouraging and optimistic as Sam 
Hoarc had been pessimistic and discouraging. He urged upon me 
a subtle suggestion. It was based upon die proposition diat, since 
Wallis would not be free to marry again until her divorce became 
absolute, the question of my marriage therefore would remain 
abstract for anodier five mondis, and die Government could not 
press me into a decision on a constitutional issue diat did not e>rist. 
His advice was diat I should be patient, that I should ignore the 
furore, go ahead widi the Coronation, and in due time, after 
the people had become accustomed to see me as King, raise in a 
cahner atmosphere die question of my right to marry whom I 
pleased. 

Tliis was the counsel of a sophisticated man of the world. But 
as I considered it I reahzed that there was an aspect of die Corona- 
tion service that he had overlooked. It is essentially a religious 
service. The IGng is anointed widi holy oil; he takes the Sacra- 
ment; and as Defender of die Faidi he swears an oadi to uphold 
the doctrines of the Church of England, wliicli does not approve of 
divorce. For me to liave gone through the Coronation ceremony 
while harbouring in my heart a secret intention to marry contrary 
to die Church’s tenets would have meant being crowned with a 
lie on my lips. The Archbishop of Canterbury might then justifi- 
ably have reproached me for being wanting not only in Christian 
spirit but also in sincerity. My soul contained enough religion for 
me to comprehend to the full the deep meaning attached to the 
, Coronation service. Whatever the cost to me personally, I was 
determined, before I would think of being crowned, to setdc once 
and for all the question of my right to marry. 

However, a practical suggestion for resolving the constitutional 
difficulty emanated from Mr. Esmond Harmsworth. A friend 
' of Wallis’s no less than of mine, he invited her to lunch with him 
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at Clindgc’s, ostemjbly to discuss certain aspects oftlic Amcncan 
newspaper puhlicjc), wUidi was conunumg with undac-guig 
volume and mvcntivcncss. In tlic nuddk of lunch, -without 
wanimg, lie ashed "Wallis wbedicr she had ever thought of 
marrying tlie King morganancaMy 
“Morganaacallj t” she asLcd “Wliat do you meant” 
Esmond Hatmswottli had evidently made a thorough study of 
live subject, because he proceeded to answer Wallis’s Question m 
detail A morgmanc mama^ he eerolamcd, is a legal roamage 
between a tmue member of a Royal or princely house and a 
■woman not of equal birth The wife is as much maincd as any 
other 'Wife, but she docs not take her husbuid's rank, and their 
clvildrcn, altliough legitimate arc without rights of succession to 
the dignities of the hiher, and their claims upon lus estate arc 
restneted to his personal property Tim ty pc of marriage was 
not unknosvn among Royal houses on die Continent of Europe, 
but It has never been recognized under Bnush constitutional 
law 

“Would you be willing” Esmond Harrmwortli conanticd, 
"to marry die King unda tlvcsc conditions, that u, become his 
morganatic as distinct from ins queady wife, taking the custom- 
ary marriage \ ow s but witliout the tide and position of Queen l" 
Wallis replied dial die matter was liardly one upon wluch 
she could with propriety comment She went on to say, how- 
ever, tliat she liad reason to believe tint the King wanted to 
marry her. “But,” she said, “how the King wotJa marry me, 
if we are ever to nurry, is a question for lum to settle with his 
people.” 

Later that same aftenvoon, Wallis told me of the convena- 
tion “Well,” 1 asked after she 6nished, ‘ what do you dunk 
of itf 

“It sounds strange and almost mhuman. Have you liad many 
such marmges m your family*” 

“The last one,” I answered, “wTis more than ninety years ago ” 
Although I am well versed m my family history, ^ seemed 
hardly die time for a rearal of die complicated araimstanccs 
irodTr wdndjscwJT of my aocanarslud contacted tnam^^es w^idi 
convraoners. So I shrugged my shoulders, and notinng more 
was said for a few days 
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My first reaction to the morganatic proposal was one of dis- 
taste. The term itself repelled me as one of tire least graceful 
that might he apphed to the relations between men and women. 
Yet, deciding after further consideration diat as a possible ^ter- 
native it had its merits, I sent for Esmond Harmsworth. 

“With whom did tliis idea originate >” I asked him. 

“Widi my father. Sir,” he answered. . ' 

Esmond Harmsworth dien asked whedier he might lay dw 
plan before die Prime Minister as a possible way out of th( 
existing impasse. My earlier misgivings remained. Neverthe- 
less, it must be remembered that at this stage I was ready tc 
welcome any reasonable suggestion that offered hope of aUowins 
me to marry on the throne without precipitating a poUticat 
struggle. If the constitutional barriers standing in the way could 
be levelled by my forgomg for WaUis the claims to queenly pre- 
rogatives which normally accrued to the King’s wife, then a 
morganatic marriage might indeed prove to be a solution. 

It is, I reflected, not the form but die content of things diat 
matters. The lesser status, I was sure, would never prevent 
Wallis with her American charm and energy from fulfilling with 
undiminished spirit the many duties devolving upon the King’s 
consort. That side of our combined fives could be discharged 
without default, even without die formal symbolism of die two 
gilt dirones side by side which had been an indivisible aspect of 
die two former reigns. So, though anytliing but sanguine, I gave 
Esmond Elarmsworth my blessing, and he set off for No. lO 
Downing Street. 

At this point Walter Monckton, whom I had asked to look 
into the legal precedents, advised me that even in the Unlikely 
event of the Cabmet’s approving a morganatic marriage, special 
legislation would be required and the prospects of such a Bill’s 
ever passing Parliament were dubious. 

A day or two later Esmond Harmsworth returned to the 
Palace to report on his conversation with Mr. Baldwin, whose, 
reaction he described as surprised, interested, and non-committal. 
However, die Prime Minister promised to refer the plan to the 
Cabinet. 

“Was that all j” I asked. 

“That was aU.” 
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McanwbJe, no friendly Signal came from No lo Downing 
Screct ‘Witlun a day or so, I thmfc, I summoned the Pnmc 
Minister to another audience T asked him at once -what he 
diougbt of tlic Harmsworth proposaL Slowly and wntli careful 
aitcnuon to lus words, Mr Baldwin replied that he had not )ct 
considered it. 

I must ha\c registered surprise for after an uncomfortable 
pause, Mr. Baldwin added tlut he had not meant to give die 
impression diat the proposition had been ignored, hut only that 
he was not yet ready to render a considered judgment. If, how- 
ever, I desired a “horseback opmion,” he woulo luve to tell me 
that Pathament would never piss the necessary legislation 

"Arc you sure that it wouldn’t. Mr BaJdwm *’ I asked 

"Sir, would you like me to examine the proposinon formally*" 
he asked 

“Yes, please do so." I answered 

The Prime Minister then remuidcd me diat dus meant sub- 
mitting the morganatic proposal not only to tlic Briusli Cabinet 
but to all the Dominion Cabinets as well “Do you really ivish 
due, Sift" My annscr was due I did Thereupon the Prime 
Minister hiirned off As die door closed bcliind him I realized 
that with that simple request I had gone a long w-ay towards 
scalmg my own face for m asking the Pnmc Munster to find 
out the sentiments of die British and Donnmon Govcnimcnts. 
1 had autonuacally bound myself to submit unqucsaoningly to 
their “advice ” 

At this point, with the issue about to be joined, some explana- 
tion IS m order conccmuig my constitutional posmon mx-H'i is 
the Prune Minister In theory the Prime Muustcr liad no power 
to prevent my marriage He could only profllr "advice" as to 
what, m the Gosemment's opmion, constituted a proper course 
for the King Now the word "advice," hkc other terms m the 
constitutional vocabulary, has a spcaal meaning when used m 
rcbtion to the Soscrcign Wbenever the Prime Minister 
“advises" the King he is using a respectful fonn of words to 
express the avdl and decision of the GovEmment The King is 
virtually bouwd to a«xpt wck "adwoc " Fi^emxora, Iwicmtiot 
seek “advice" elsewhere However, if, in the exercise of his un- 
doubted powers, he chooses not to accept the “advice” thus for- 
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mally tendered, then his Ministers resign, and he must try to form 
a new Government firom the Opposition — a step" that may be 
fraught with the gravest risks, since it would in all probability 
bring on a General Election. 

So far my exchanges with Mr. Baldwin had been entirely in- 
formal. At the first meeting, sought by him, he had undertaken 
only to convey wliat might be called, for want of a happier 
phrase, a “friendly warning” that a dangerous situation was in 
the making. There was no question of liis proffering formal 
advice at that stage. At the second meeting, for whicli I was the 
prime mover, I had avowed my intention to marry, but still 
without seeking the formal advice of the Govenmicnt. Never- 
theless Mr. Baldwin, although he had not yet brought the 
question formally before die Cabinet, had seen fit, on the 
strength of his private discussions with his senior Ministers, to 
advise me not to marry. 

Now my situation was further compHcated by my special status 
in relation to the Dominions. Under the Statute of "Westminster, 
passed only five years earHer, die Dominions had in theory be- 
come fully independent of die British Government. The Crown 
survived as the sole legal connecting-Hnk between die mother 
country and the younger overseas nations of the Commonwealth. 
The Prime Minister, therefore, was \vithout audiority to approadi 
die separate Dominions direedy on this question. That prerogative 
remained die King’s alone. In principle, die question should have 
been broached to each self-governing Dominion through the 
Governor-General — the King’s personal representative in die 
Dominion. But I was loath to employ tliis channel. The matter 
was much too personal, too dehcate to be handled by die King 
lumself. 

Once I had made up my mind to determine the attitude of 
the British Cabinet and the Dominion Governments towards the 
proposal of die morganatic marriage, the only proper course 
open to me was to instruct the Prime Minister to act as my 
intermediary, not only widi die Home Govermiient but also 
with the Governments of the British Cornmonwealth. Many^ 
were to argue afterwards that tiiis was a tactical error of the first 
^ magnitude on my part. The automatic effect of my action was to 
deliver the imperial pass-keys into Mr. Baldwin’s hands; once 
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injids the door he carefully locked me out* Yet I have never 
regretted the decision 1 am sure it vk^is die only one for me 
The ncxr day Lord Seaxcrbcook returned from Nav York. 
Tlic Brernni landed him at Southampton m die forenoon He 
motored stnught to Tlie Fort, and I was at the door to greet 
hm 

"You have done a fine thing for me,” I told him, grasping his 
hand, “and I shall alwa)^ remember it ” 

Luncheon was ready, widi spcaal dishes prepared accordinc; to 
Max Beaverbrook's ^let. While he ate, I told him what had 
liappcncd since lus departure The speed with wluch events hid 
moved during bis brief al»ence plainly astonished liim When 1 
described the last audience with Mr Baldwin and m> request that 
he should lay the morganatic mamage proposal before the 
Oibinet, my listener’s face darkened Sucli an idea he declared, 
would appeal nathet to the Cabinet nor m his opinion to die 
Bntish people He was all for i Fabnn strategy of delay He 
urged me to wntlidraw at once the Harmswortb proposal and 
state off an undoubted adverse dcasion until he and others of my 
friends had hid an opportitmty of presenting to die pubbe, witli-* 
out cant or prejudice what be caUed the %ng’s Case’ for the 
mamage 

Mati> brilliant men besides Max Beaverbtook and Duff Cooper 
were in die next few days to advocite dns same Fabian policj T 
do not underestimate the cogtiicj of the argument, and I am pre- 
pared to concede that sucli a pbin might liave succeeded had I 
acted in time and bad my own namre been diffcmit. Bur, m view 
of the solid aliiKment of the dominant cicmaits m the political 
patties that I Iiad reason to beheve Mr Baldwin would be 3b!c to 
achieve, I doubted from the beginning diat dus strategy could 
poftibly succeed m the foreseeable future Moreover, I was 
troubled mwardl) by die rcalizauon that, howcicr carefully I 
walked It would imolvc lac in a long course of scemuig dis- 
simulation for wbch I had nadicr die merit nor the appetite. 

> k ought noiftS m point of hatemeal lowrea that fear wu, In 6« trpreaed m the 
C»l?u>tt that «hs CovtnmKni < action tn arndlng ihs aW« to dae Domimonj tmght 
tiidcized In Eaiiamtnc Had a cioonon bero aihed in the House of Cowmoni 
coftctTTuiig the ptecose repi <n that had been teecieeii from the Domuuoisa, iJtc 
would have been, f v.ai Inforniesl, chat Ha MaJeitjr* Gtjwamftit was not la a powuoo 
to chvulge dm (Bforaatioa the Ootmatoof harfcoasoiaaicated duectlp wiJi CoeKinp 
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But in any event I was folly aroused to tlie danger of Bcittg 
pushed into an irrevocable decision before my case bad been, given 
a fair hearing. Max Bcaverbrook hurried off to London to rally 
support. Where before I had stood alone, I now had a powerful 
champion. Wliile I was pondering this new idea, Mr. Baldwin 
acted. He grasped firmly tire nettle he had earher seemed to shun. 

Next morning, Friday, November 27, tlic Cabinet assembled 
for a special meeting. Two hours later die Ministers emerged 
and dispersed, each to return to liis own busmess. No statement 
concerning the import of the meeting was issued; it was widely 
assumed that it had to do widi some aspect of the ever-mounting 
international cnsis. But I knew from my own reliable sources 
of information that Mr. Baldwin for the first time had laid before 
the whole Cabinet the vexatious question of which I was die 
centre, and had informed diem diat I had asked him to consult 
die Dominions on the question of a morganatic marriage. 

The following momuig I waited anxiously for the arrival of the 
red box contaimng die secret minutes of the Cabinet Meeting. I 
opened it myself widi the gold key diat had been my father’s. But 
the sohtary paper that I found inside, purporting to describe die 
momentous discussions of that day, was blank except for a per- 
functory paragraph relating to the carnage of arms to Spain. 

However, before dark diat Friday a fragmentary account had 
reached me of what had been said around die green-baize- 
covered table over wliich the Prime Minister presides. Mr. 
Baldwin had adroitly dismissed the morganatic marriage proposal 
as impracticable and undesirable. Instead, he narrowed the choices 
open to me to two : eidier the Government must accept die King’s 
wife as Queen, or if that status were withlield and the King in- 
sisted none the less on marriage in the face of the Government’s 
opposition, abdication was die only alternative. 

The Cabinet appears to have concurred wdth only one dis- 
senting voice. I have been given to undentand that Mr. Duff 
Cooper spoke up eloquendy but iu vain against precipitate 
action. He put forward much die same argument that he had 
earlier used with me, suggesting that the question be dropped 
for die time being, diat I be crowned as planned in May, and 
the question raised again in a year’s time. 

Max Beaverbrook had also learned something about this 
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Cabinet Meeting and burned lo Buckuigbam Palace m a state of 
agitation mumal for him "Sir/' he exclaimed, "you have put 
your head on the cxecuuoii Uod^ All that Baldwn has to do now 
is to swing the axe ” He looked scatchmgly at me “Have you 
seen the cables to tlie Domituonsi” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Have you any idea what they wtll say »” 

It had not occurred to me to ask nor bad Mr Baldwin deemed 
It necessary to suhitut the draft. But now that the question had 
been raised, I perceived that, with Mr Baldwin composing the 
cables, they were hardly likely to be compassionate pleas on behalf 
of my proposal 

Mu. Beaverbrook informed me that ducctly after the Cabinet 
adjourned a member of the Government, close to Mr Baldwin, 
had lunched with him at Storaowny House From his guest Ma-v 
learned tliat not only had the cables gone out to tlie Governments 
of Canada, Austraba, New Zealand South Africa and tlie Irish 
Free State, but that they had been framed m much die same rigid 
tenroin wlucli Mr Baldwin had presented ro the Cabinet the case 
against die mattiage Tiie Dominion rrenuers were asked, m 
effect, "Do you recommend die King $ marry mg morganatically i 
Or, if the King insuts upon marrying do you recommend 
abdiation*" 

“In any ease,” Max Beaverbrook msisted, ‘ I would advise 
you to Slop diem. I am a Cimdian I know the Dominions 
Their answer will be a swift and emphatic No ” 

But ^though I conceded die practical wisdom of this counsel, 
it seemed to me that matters Ind already progressed mucli too 
far for me to wish to reverse die Government machmery The 
die was cast, I was impatient for the answer from die Dominions 
Besides, my mmd was somewhat distracted that day by another 
uncjcpccted, even sinister development. 

Dunng this period bodi Walhs and I had each received anony- 
mous letters Having bad some experience durmg ray public 
mreer of this base and Cowardly form of human aberration, I had 
long before deaded that dw proper place for such communica- 
Sets «c»r Sar iww iJuT WadW iud 

received and, not surpnsmgly, they distressed her Meanwhile, she 
had taken a house in Cumbcrlmd Terrace, where die was living 
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witli her aunt. The house had by now become a point of curi- 
osity, and even shopping had become unpleasant for her. Then a 
rumour reached me of a plot to blow up the house. Although I 
dismissed it as ridiculous, I none the less urged Wallis and her aunt 
to come to The Fort, where no one would bother them. 

. I called for them myself at Cumberland Terrace. It was tlie 
late afternoon of the momentous day the Cabinet rejected, the 
marriage proposal. Under her arm Wallis carried a gay Htde 
Cairn terrier. Slipper, wliich I had given her the year before. Its 
excited yapping at the prospect of a drive in the motor caused 
several passers-by to turn and stare as the diree of us left the 
house ui die November runlight. We all drove down to 
Sunningdde. Thus it came to pass that Wallis and I were 
together when at last the pent-up fury of the storm broke. 

At diis juncture, the scene shifted momentarily to Stornoway 
House where Max Beaverbrook, ever since his return from 
Anienca, had worked fcverislily to rally support for me in what- 
ever quarters it might be found. The hour was desperately late 
and to many liis raUyuig cry, issued dirough a battery of tele- 
phones, must have sounded like a call for volunteers to man a 
ship patently doomed. Mr. Baldwm was aware of what Max 
Beaverbrook was up to; and no doubt hoping to clicck die forces 
begimiing to rally round my cause, he despatched Sir Samuel 
Hoarc on Sunday, the 29th, to explain die attitude of the Govern- . 
ment towards die King. 

The message which the First Lord of the Admiralty bore “was 
ominous indeed. It was that die Ministers stood with Mr. 
Baldvnn — “. . . no breach exists; dierc is no light or leaning in the 
King’s direction.” Then the First Lord fired liis second salvo. 
“The publicity,” he said, “is about to break.” Many Ministers/' 
he added, were resdess and dissatisfied over die failure of die Press 
to publish die facts of a crisis already die talk of the rest of the 
world. He stressed Mr. Baldwin’s desire diat the Press, llke'^fhe 
Cabinet, should form an unbroken firont against die proposed 
marriage. It was an undisguised invitation for Max Beaverbrook 
to change sides. His answer was: “I have taken the King’s shilling, 

I am a King’s man.” 

A bombardment appeared imminent. And because of 'the , 
indmate association of Mr. Baldwin, the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, and Mr. Geoffrey T>iVfson, editor of The Tmes, ux had 
iiisdnctivcly braced ourselves for an opening salvo from “The 
TliundcfCf." lii fact, rumoitr had reached us that The Tunes 
already had prepared a powerful and unfavourable editorial, and 
was only awaiting a signal to publish it. However, the shdling, 
'when it did start, came from just about the last place in the 
world SVC expected— from the usually sedate and unprovocativc 
PiDccsan Conference in Bradford. 

’ On the forenoon of December i the Bishop of Bradford, die 
Bight Reverend A, W. F. Blunt, was inspired to address an 
audience of dergy and laity of Ins Diocese on the subject of the 
approaching Coronation service. Ordinarily, tins topic would 
have confined tlie speaker to a learned discussion of ccclcsiasticai 
lore. But for some obscure reason the prel ire was moved at this 
tense moment to express regret that the King had not shown more 
positive evidence of his au areness of the need for Divine guidance 
m the discharge of his high office There wat a veiled suggestion 
of want of sustained lubit m my church-going. Uiud tliat 
moment 1 had never hcaid of Dr Blunt, and in tlic light of the 
liistoneal consequences of lus sudden acaon it is perhaps worthy 
of note that I was not to hear of lum again until the spring of 1950, 
On tills last occasion 1 read that lie had been attacked m the 
House of Lords as a leading personahty in a strange organization 
called “The Counal of CWgy and Ministers for Common 
OuTienhip," which was said to be an insmiment for Communist 
infiltration mto the Clmtcii. Of sucli nutcnal is lustory made. 
What die Bishop of Bradford had to say against me fourteen 
years ago may to-day appear innocuous to some. Nevertheless, 
It was cridcism of die Kmg, and in that diarged atmosphere it 
proved to be the spark tliat caused die explosion. 

My first intimatfon of trouble was a telephone call Jam m the 
afternoon from Max Beavetbrook. The press agency repoa on 
Dr. Blunt’s speech had just reached his desk. Max Beaverbroofc 
read out the offending scnreuccs. He then went on to say that 
the provincial Press, Ted by the Ycrhhtre Post, tvouJd in tlieir 
morning edition seize upon the Bisliop’s criticism as a long- 

.fWwktdcxcaatciGi.-ihxnshifg'.ihi'iB.'WT'^si^.Tiy'.daao'.tf'muty'.aiw 

of my dash wndi die Govermneat because of it. 

“ Wliat axe the London newspapers going to do »” I asked lum- 
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“They will report Dr. Blunt’s speech.” 

“With editorial comment?” - 

“No,” he answered, “diat will be reserved -until the results 
of to-morrow’s Cabinet Meeting are available.” 

By then die answers from die Dominions would in all prob- * 
ability be in Ivlr. Baldwin’s hands. ‘ ^ I 

The immediate effect of the Bradford bombshell was to shatter , 
all my hopes of setding my problem one way or the other by 
private negotiation with my Ministers. I could no longer afford 
to wait passively. 

And when to-day I survey afresh, for the purpose of this 
narrative, the swift development of the crisis diat was to bring 
my reign to an end, I am struck by tw'o tilings. First, by the 
fantastic acceleration of the march of events and the unbelievable 
compression of emotions. The whole drama in its -public 
aspects ran its course from haphazard beginning to sudden end 
in exactly ten days. And next, I am astonished by how much the , 
public furore tended to fall behind die actual decision. 
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“ON THE THRONE OR NOT, 
r SHALL MARRY” 


O N Wedncsdiv moming the provinces iiU knew what 
Dr Elunt had said But more than chat they had been 
qnen to understand that the cnocistn of the King went 
deeper t£an the Bisliop’s complaint at the irregularity of Im 
Sovereign’s attendance at Divine Service on Sitndiys The 
VerLt/uw said, Dr Blunt most Invc had good reason for 
so pointed a remark Most people arc by this time aware that 
a great deal of turnout has published of late m tlic more 
sensational American newspapen The ^htichesttr CiMtJwM 
referred c^licitly to a constitutional issue’ having ansen 
between the Kmc and the Government— a statement which I 
felt was still debatable As with an iceberg the mam burden of 
my situation was suil hidden from public gaze , yet the mcnacmq 
summit was exposed and 1 was well aware os I steeled mv’sclf 
against the repercussions of Dr Blunt s outburst tliat much of 
die country was already seething with speculation 
In London however the mass of cite populaooti were soil in 
Ignorance of the bombshell tlut had been let loose in the Diocesan 
Conference at Bradford Although the mormng newspapers did 
pubbsh tlic Bishop’s speech ihey did so wiilioiit comment or 
interpretation, and, so far as the ordinary reader could tell, all was 
well between the King and his Govermnent Again m die morn- 
ing while die Cabinet was in session afternoon newspapers in 
diar carl) editions reproduced the speeth — promiacntly, but 
witliout comment and without even mentioning tlic violent 
reverberations that it liad produced in die provinces. 

Bur despite Ucct Street’s oiitvwd calm, there was no mistaking 
the sudden tension m the iir Walter Monckton was summoned 
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to No. 10 Downing Street as die meeting dispersed Mr. 
Baldwin advised him of its decision — a decision wliich, although 
it came as no surprise, was almost crusliing in its impact. The 
Cabinet would not approve die morganatic marriage. Walter 
Monckton telephoned tiie news to me immediately, adding that 
the Prime Minister himself would come to the Palace in the late 
afternoon to convey die information. 

As I contemplated my prospects, my heart turned, heavy. The 
choice before me was plain. I must either abdicate, or, if I per- 
severed in my intention to marry while on the Throiie, the 
constitutional issue would indeed materialize in all its malig- 
nant reality. 

While crisis dius enveloped me, my calendar continued to 
cast up with almost robot-like irrelevance a variety of people 
totally unconnected vndi the issue diat was claiming my heart 
and soul. Among the people to whom I gave audience in the 
early afternoon of diat day were the Adjutant-General of the 
Forces, with samples of a new blue uniform to be worn by the 
infantry of die line at my Coronation; Mr. Srinivasa Sarma, an 
Indian joumahst, who came to be knighted; Major Alexander 
Mackenzie, my resident factor at Balmoral, to report on various 
details connected with the estate; and finally the American Polar 
explorer, Adr. Lincohi EUswordi, who evinced some interest in 
> purchasing my ranch in Canada. The conversation -widi this last 
caller worked around by chance to his speciality. Fie had just 
returned from Ins flight across the Antarctic, and I was surprised 
to hear from hnn, in die course of a desenption of that regions 
peculiarities, diat it was wholly uninhabited. ’ 

“Not even Eskimos I asked. 

“No one at all. Sir,” he answered vnth the authority of an 
expert. 

“Then, Mr. Ellsworth,” I said, “if diere arc no people, diere 
arc no poliacs.” 

He looked at me starded. “I am not sure, Sir, diat I quite 
understand.” 

“Ah!” I went on. “To think of a whole continent %vith no 
Prime Minister, no Archbishop, no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
— ^not even a King. It must be a paradise.” 

As matters turned out, Mr. EUswordi was die last person 
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except tlic Pnmc Minister and members of my household to see 
King Edward Vlll at Buckingham Palace on matters of general 
business 

Later that afternoon. Max Beaverbrook telephoned the Palace 
The news that he related from Street was disheartening 
in the extreme The last vestiges of die "gendeman’s agree- 
ment” were about to go with a lalioop The Cabinet’s decision 
and the few sahent facts of Mr Baldwin’s discussion with me 
were already common knowledge throughout Fleet Street All 
the metropolitan morning newspapers, which wield enormous 
influence m all walks of nanonaJ life, were preparing to go to 
press that night with sensational disclosures of the deadlock 
betsveen die Government and me That The Ttnus, under the 
fluent and pitiless pen of Geofltcy Dawson, would lead the 
attack was a foregone conclusion I bid cndcaiourcd sMthout 
success, to obtain assurances diat it would at least be temperate 
By momuig the Bntish people, the whole Empire and the entire 
world would know of my love for Wallis and the crisis that it 
had brought 

"Wlnt do you intend to say in die Expnss Maxi ’ I asked 
“Sir,” he anssNcrcd, the Express will, widi the other news- 
papers, report the facts It is our dun to do so ” 

**f realize that, ’ I said, pcrhips bitterly ‘ I understand why But 
will you take up a position in this matter » ’ 

Max exclaimed almost liatshiy, ‘ Baldwin has seized the imtia- 
tivc You can be sure that from dus moment he will exploit his 
advantage to die full The facts about to be rcxcalcd to the 
public will shock and stim Inevitably its first reaction will be 
hostile to you and sy nipachctic to him — the pro-Go\ enimcnt Press 
vvill see to dial. If the flow of adverse opinion is to be halted and 
reversed, dien you must allow your fhcnds to counter hard, and 
at once” 

Widi dus prcficc, my fnend proceeded into a disquisition on 
the rcdiniquc of mouliluig public opaiion — a field in which he 
was a master He spoke spintedly and profoundly The gist of 
ins argument was Aat if I were to marry and remain on die 
Tlirone, I must grapple fbrthwidi with what he called the “essen- 
tials of the aiuauon These, as he enumerated them, w ere' diat 
Mr Baldwin wts determmed to prevent my mamage, diat he 
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was resolved to force me off the Throne if I persis^^ j^xy xmcu- > 
tion; that the signal had been given for a concerted attadc upon 
me; tliat the Prime Minister was prepared to seek to redeem his 
ebbing political fortunes on diis one issue; and that liis control of ' 
the Party macliine, reinforced with his access to the pro-GovOm- 
ment Press, not to mention die Established Church, armed him 
with powerful weapons which would undoubtedly guarantee him 
victory. Max therefore urged me forcefully to allow his nev^papers 
and diose of other friendly groups to strike back vigorously. 
“Many others hold with me that there is nodiing wrong in the 
King’s marrying a woman who has divorced her husband. A 
strong case can be made.” ^ 

But I could not see it diat way. Wlule it pleased me to hear 
diat many shared this view, “many” was not enough. My whole 
life — the ordered, sheltered existence that I had known since 
birth — had blown up and was disintegrating. And in the chaos 
around me I had three instinctive desires: to dampen the uproar if 
I could; to avoid the responsibihty of spHtting the nation and 
jeopardizing the Monarchy on die issue of my personal happiness; 
and to protect Walks from the full blast of sensadonalism about 
to overwhelm us both. These were the keys to my actions in 
the days diat remained to me as King. And so, even as Max 
Beaverbrook argued on, my subconscious mind was framing 
what I would say to the Prime Minister at my imminent audience 
widi him. When we rang off. Max’s natural belhgerence seemed j 
confomided and frustrated by my attitude. 

Shortly afterv’'ards the Prime Minister was announced. My 
first concern was, of course, for the answers he had meanwhile 
received from die cables to the Dominion Premiers. Before I had 
even asked the question, I judged from his demeanour that die 
responses were unfavourable for me. 

The inquiries among die Dominions, Mr. Baldwin advised, 
were still incomplete, but it was already clear to Iihn diat the 
necessary legislation for a morganatic marriage would not be^ 
forthcoming. ' ^ ^ 

“What about Parhamente” I asked. ’ 

“The answer would, I am sure, be the same.” 

' “But Parliament has not been consulted,” I persisted. “The. 
issue has never been presented.” 
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Hesmtvefcd, uurufHfd, “I Iiave caused inquiries to l?e set afoot 
in tfae usual manner The response has been such as to convince 
my colleagues and myself that the people would not approve of 
Your Majesty’s marnage with Mn Simpson ” 

Almost pcdanncally, he summed up for me die dircc choices 
that liad faced me from the outset 

f ij I could give up the idea of marriage 
2 ) 1 could marry contrary to tlic advice of my Ministers 
(}) I could abdicate. 

The Prune Muustcr prayed diat I would take the first course. 
The second course, he continued watching me closely, was 
maiufcsily impossible, if I mamed in the face of the advice of 
my Mimsicts I could not hope to remain on the Throne. Never 
tal^g his eyes off me, he went on to say that if I would not 
abandon the project there was really no clioicc for me but to go 
“So, Mr Daldwm’ I said >ou really lease me with only 
one choice “ 

"Willi undeniable earnestness he said Beheve me. Sir, Jt ii 
my sinwre hope — and the hope of the Cabmet—that you will 
remain our King ' 

“Whether on the Throne or not, Mr Baldwin I answered 
* I shall marry and however painful the prospect I shall, if 
necessary, abdicate m order to do so ’ 
it was in a sombre mood that I returned to The Fort to tell 
WalUs what lay m store fot both of us After dmner not wish- 
ing to alarm her aunt, I asked Wallis to come out and walk with 
me along the flagstone path around the house. The m^ht was 
appropnatc for the story I lud to tell — gloomy cold and silent. 
A damp fog had rolled up from across Virgima Water, peenng m 
the direction of London I could almost fra the vibrations ofthc 
Fleet Street presses “It has been a bad day “ I told her ‘ I have 
seen Mr Baldwin he leaves me no choice Bthcr I must give 
you up or abdicate.” Wc walked on When Wallis spoke, her 
only thou^t was what was best for me Whatever the cost to us 
pcrsonall) , she imisicd that I should rertnin on the Throne. 

I felt grievously responsible fot the trouble and sorrow that 
my lo% c had brought down upon her head. When 1 described the 
fierce attack m pteparanon by the Press, she fell silent Then she 
taid that perhaps it would be better if ^e left England Dread- 
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ful as was tlie prospect of parting, I realized tliat she was fight. 
Indeed, I was almost glad diat she had made up her mind alone. 
For I was deeply anxious to move her from die path of the main 
blow. After all, the great decision was mine, and mine alone: 
dlis was something that would have to be dirashed out with my 
own people. 

I suppose that every actor in the Abdication drama has liis own 
idea of where and when the real turning-point occurred. For 
me, scanning across the years, it came, I am sure, that evening on 
the flagstones of Fort Belvedere. For in agreeing with Wallis 
that it would be better for her to leave the country, I must have 
unconsciously made up my mind that the struggle to save my 
Tlirone was hopeless, and that in the end, come what might, I 


would follow her. 

That evening also Walter Monckton called at Stornoway 
House to inform Max Beaverbrook of the upshot of my audience 
with die Prime Munster. Knowing this would disappoint Max, I 
telephoned him myself from The Fort. I told liim that die choices 
put before me seemed to leave only one door open — to retire into 
private Hfe. '‘I have not altogether given up hope,’’ I said. “But 
one thing is certain — ^no marriage no Coronation.’’ 

And because I believed to the end that the innate reasonableness 
of the British pubHc would prevail, I was determined to hold 
back from the final and irrevocable step so long as there existed 
the faintest hope of my being allowed to present my case, to 
them without a disastrous prolongation of public disunity. 

It was the spreading disunity that troubled me. I realized as 
keenly as the next man that pubhc opinion was bound to be 
distracted and confused. The crisis had come with the violence 
of a thunderclap. Now everybody’s voice would be heard but 
mine. And the feeling mounted within me that if I could only 
speak directly to tlie people, explaining what was in my mind, 
tlie confusion would be partly dissipated, the tension relieved, 
and the atmosphere cleared for the exercise of justice and reason. 
" It was Wallis, I think, who first had tire idea of my going on the 
air. My father’s annual Christmas broadcasts to die Empire, 
started only four years before, not to mention President Roose- 
velt’s 'immensely infl uential “Fireside Chats” to the American 
people, provided impressive contemporary- examples of the un- 
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prcccdcatttd power of ilie radio to teach, immense audiences x\ itli 
a simple mcssacc 

Ohrortunatciy for my case, however, I could not tlius reach 
the people without the Government’s ‘ advising” me to do so 
And since such a brovdca.vt would m effect be an appeal to the 
public on an issue to which tfic Government was aircad j opposed, 
1 realized that the chances of its tendering sucJi ‘ advice' were 
remote. 

'Nevertheless, die more I diougUt about the idea the more a 
broadcast appoded to me as the only possible vny m vvhidi I 
might be able to mobihzc the support of the entire Commonv. ealtli. 
1 tiicicforc resolved to raise the question witli the Prime Minister 
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CHAPTER XXIII ^ i 

WALLIS DEPARTS FOR PRANGE,- 


P UBLICITY was part of iny heritage, and I was never so naiyV 
as to suppose tliat my romance was a tender shootTp’.tfc: 
protected from the pr^^ing curiosity of the Pr«s.:' But/' 
what stared at me from the newspapers that were broughp-to - 
my room on Thursday morning really shocked me: Could, this: 
be the King or was I some common felon? The Press creates;/, 
die Press destroys. All my life I had been the passive day whidi, 
It had! cnthusiasticafi'y worked’ mto the hackneyed unage pEW '-, 
Prince Charming. Now it had wliirled around, .,and was berit'updii: 
demolishing the natural man who had been thcxe all the'time.'.v 
The bitter unanimity widi wliich the so-caUed:',“guaiity,’’ •' 
newspapers lashed out left litdc doubt that they reflected /die 
Government’s attitude towards me. By that action did Mbharchy;'; 
was brought violendy into poUdes. As die heat of controversy- ‘ 
rose. The Times particularly struck widi a clirectoess thaf ,yris;;V 
strangely at variance widi the suave discretion that ‘ stamped 'its;.' 
habitual reference to the Bang, and even mon; with its .flattermgT 
appraisal of my demeanour' at die opening of Parliariient-.ohly/: 
a mondi before. / Vj. fr-!,; 

! . It was all extremely unpleasant, to say the Idast/ 'And to me?- 
degree diat the daily Press reflected British Ophnphi' the Prime;/ 
Minister had certainly won the opening engagement," 
Beaverbrook had prophesied he would. Everything, had, gdiie i 
Baldwin’s way. No clear and commandhig yoice hidd-beeh/; 
raised ,911, the Eling’s behalf. The one-sidedness oLthe sitiiatiph/ 
stirred me to action. If the British people'yiere .eycr tb,;kho'w; ; 
/what was .in niy heart and mind, I must speak put. Without delay.'- ! 
The; broadcast wliich the night before:had .bebn/a/yague ;^d -I 
'absiracthotiotihecame for me a burning nece^sit) 
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rushing the nc\vspapcrs andc, I started to write. "Wltcn th« 
draft had progressed far enough, I telephoned Walter Monckton 
and George AUen in London, and asked them botli to come tc 
The Fort at all speed. Just before thev amved, and while I v.-si 
absorbed in writing, Wallis entered toe drawing-room. In her 
hand she had a London picture newspaper. 

“Have you seen tins r' she asked. 

'Yes,” I answered. "It’s too bad ” 

The world can hold few worse shocks for a sensitive woman 
than to come without \varnmg upon her own grossly magnified 
. countenance upon the front page of a sensabonai newspaper. 

' “I had no idea that it would be an>thing hkc this,” she said. 

Nor had I. And trying to reassure her I expressed the hope, 
but without conviction, tJiat die sensanonahsm svould soon 
spend itself. 

"You do not seem to understand,” she said m a troubled voice. 
“It is not only tiiat they are attacking >ou personally, or me. 
They arc attacking the King ” 

, To me Wallis lias always been a blithe spint~gay, quick, 
unconquerable. She has an article of faith wluch enables her to 
face the future witli untroubled heart— “Don’t worry. It never 
iwppens.'' But tint mommg licr face was tragic. 

. I laid aside the broadcist We lud a long talk. Wallis said 
somcdiinc that she had said many times that it was not too late; I 
could sim draw back. ’T wish,” she said, “that I had had a 
clearer understanding of the constitutional questions.” 

'T must take the blame for that,” I answered “l tlioughc it 
^ Could be managed.” 

Then she said, "I cannot stay here another day, witli all 
this going on. I must leave Zngland this afternoon. ’ 

Blit for where? She dcaded, after some thought, to go to 
France. Her friends, Katiicnnc and Herman Rogers, she was 
sure, would welcome her at their wUa, Lou Vi«, above Cannes. 

I put tJirough a call to Cannes. It was dangerous to say too 
rmito over the telephone. Nevertheless, the Rogers instantly 
grasped ,the meaning of WaUis’s giurded inquiries, their 
lavicau’on was warm and unreserved. 

Bcause of the hue and erv that svoald be raised by the Press 
if so much as a hint of Wallises mtennon became known, prepara- 
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tions for her departure went forward widi the utmost secrecy 
It was decided that she should cross die Channel in the night boat 
firomNewhaven to Dieppe, leaving The Fort after dark and motor- 
ing to the coast Once on the Continent, she would drive straighi 
to Cannes. I insisted that my head chauffeur, George Ladbroke 
who had been in my service seventeen years, should drive hei 
motor, and diat she should be accompanied by a detective fron 
Scodand Yard, I further prevailed upon her to take along j 
mutual fnend. Lord Brownlow, one of my Lords-in- Waiting 
and a former Grenadier. Perry — an abbreviation of his baptisma 
name. Peregrine — ^was a kinsman of Sir Charles Cust, my father’: 
closest friend. He and his wife, Kitty, had been ftequent guests al 
The Fort and at Bryanston Court. Furthermore, he was on intimate 
terms with Max Beaverbrook. Thus by temperament, instinct 
and association he was uniquely and eminendy qualified for diis 
dehcate mission — almost too well, I was presendy to discover, tc 
my temporary discomfiture. 

I telephoned Perry Brownlow in London. 

“Perry,” I informed him, “Wallis is leaving England to- 
night. I want you to go with her.” 

“Sir,” was his answer, the Guardsman’s unquestioning assent. 

“Come to The Fort this afternoon, in your own car. Bring a suit- 
case and a trunk — you may be away some time. I cannot tell you 
now where you are going — will explain everything when yoi 
get here. And meanwhile tell no one — ^not even Kitty.” 

Perry told me afterwards that Kitty entered his room as he 
was packing. Noticing the passport in his hand, she inquired 
gaily, “Perry, have I spoiled a surprise? Are you plamiing a 
holiday ?” His hastily invented explanation hardly satisfied her. 

I left it to my Keeper of the Privy Purse, Major UUck Alex- 
ander, to work out the details of die journey. Throughout thal 
day, whenever I had a free moment to myself, I worked on the 
broadcast. By this rime it was obvious to me that my original 
idea of merely putting my case before die nation, with a 
plea for imderstanduig, would no longer suffice. The immediate 
problem was to contain or divert the avalanche. This'I hoped 
to effect by advancing a novel proposition: specifically, diat 1 
should leave my country temporarily, taking up residence in 
some foreign land, wliile the nation and the Empire, without die 
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diitncnon of ni) prc$cncc, made up its mind on die gucstioti of 
my inarmgc 

With my heart and mind »>rdy beset I composed tlic broad- 
cast Walter Monckton and George Allen both helped me with 
It The result of our combmed efforts was a simple statement, 
never fmally polished never delivered. It was an appeal to the 
heartlt and the home Its purpose was to present my problem m 
Its true light — not merely as a knotty and abstruse constitutional 
issue, but as a call of the heart such as countless people of all classes 
and m all conditions of mankind liavc cxpencnc^ in their own 
lives or vvimcssed m die hves of theit Gicnds one which men and 
women will continue to expencncc so long as men and women 
cleave to cacli other I was sure tliat were I given the chance 
to speak in simple human terms tom) people I should not speak 
m vain 1 had nothing to hide I sought no special privileges 
What I desired was somedung diat die fundamental law of the 
realm allowed my subjects but which the Prime Minister pro- 
posed to dcn> me My listeners 1 was sure knew me well enough 
to realize that I never would enter into a marriage of con- 
venience I would tell them that it liad taken me a long tune to 
find the woman whom I wuhed to make my wife and that hav- 
ing found her I was detennmed to marry her Then came these 
(wo paragraphs 

Neither Mn Simpson nor I hav c ever sought to msist that she 
sliould be queen AU we desued was that our mamed happiness 
diould carry v/idi ir a proper otic and thgiury for her, bentang 
mj wife 

Now due I have at last been able to take you into my con 
fidence, I feel It IS best to go away for a vvhJe so that you may 
reflect caltnl}' and qiuedy but widiout undue delay on what I 
liavc said Nodimg is nearer to my heart than that I sliould rc- 
lum but whatever may befall IshaiUwaysIiaveadcepafrecoou 
for mj country, for the Empire and for you all 

In short, what I proposed was a brief wadidrawal from an 
overheated atmosphere 1 had tcnutivcly fixed upon Belgium, 
direcd) aaoss die Channd as a ronvauent place to await the 
verdict. To assure the umntcrnipted disdiarge of the Monarch’s 
constituticinal functions dunng my absence it would have been 
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a simple matter to reconstitute another Council of State, sucK as 
had already twice been formed during my father’s two serious 
illnesses. 

The broadcast was finished as the afternoon waned. That it 
contemplated a unique and tmprecedented innovation in con- 
stitutional procedure I fully realized. And I did not delude 
myself into imagining tiiat the liighly traditionalist Prime 
Minister would welcome it as a desirable solution to the deadlock 
between us. Nevertheless, I resolved to take it myself to 
London that evening, after Wallis had gone, and to ask whether 
the Government w^ould agree to my making such a broadcast. 
And since it was an undertaking in which I felt the need of 
Winston ChurchiH’s tvisdom and experience, I furtlier resolved 
to ask Mr. Baldwm whether I might consult my old firiaid on 
this and related matters. 

Thus in a fever of work and preparation, the day hurried on 
to the climax of parting. 

There was no time for Wallis to arrange about shutting up 
her house in Cumberland Terrace. She decided not to attempt 
to collect any additional clodies, lest her appearance there 
should excite die curiosity of journalists who presumably had it 
under survedlance. She even decided, with the utmost reluc- 
tance, to leave Shpper behind. Sadly, she consigned him to my 
safekeeping, saying, “I wdl let you know when to send liim to 
me. It may be some time. ” In the bitter days that followed I tv^ 
to be grateful for liis companionship. He followed me around 
The Fort; he slept by my bed; he was the mute witness of my 
meetings with die Prime Minister. ‘ 

Perry arrived from London in his Rolls about dusL We sal 
down for tea togedier — Wallis, her aunt Mrs. Merryman; Ulick 
Alexander, and Perry Brownlow. But Htde was eaten, we were 
aU too tense. There was, I recall, a final recapitulation of the 
arrangements for Wallis’s secret departure. Accommodatiori 
for her and Perry Browmlow on die Channel steamer had beer 
booked in the name of “Mr. and Mrs. Harris.” Wallis’s owe 
mbtor was already aboard die sliip. It had'been despatched, con- 
spicuously empty, in the direction of London early in the after- 
noon. = 

Our last momemts togedier wera infmitelv sad and forlorn. 
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Hie separation was ali the hatder to contemplate for the reason 
that there wws no WTi) oftcllmghow longitwouldlast. Nothing 
was said between ns as to svhen or where we would meet again 
Tlie parting I rcalae now, was much worse for her than I 
appreciated at the tune Long afterwards she confided to me that 
oiuy on this last dav at The Ikirt did she begin to comprehend 
what abdicauon really involved for me. Unbl tlicn it had been 
only a word — a possible remote altcnum e. Tliat day, however, 
slic had felt for the first time die fierce pressures converging on 
tlic King, she had come to feat for me and for what I was 
And when in the darkness she left the Tort mtli Perry Brownlow 
for France, it was with die hope diat she would see me again, 
but never expecting tliat she would 
1 watched them go With dimmed hghts, and die Scotland 
Yard man m front, the Rolls took the bach drive down towards 
Vircmia 'Water, and the public road through Wmdsor Great 
Park some distance bej ond 

Mrs Merr^man was returning to Cumberland Terrace 
Before she left however I opened my heart to her 
*‘I feel tcmbly sorry about all this 1 hope vou understand " 
"In spite of cverydung. Sir, you arc really determined to 
marry my niece ?’ 

"1 am ” 

’"Even if It mcam giving up the Throne t” 

"Yes, even if I luve to abdicate I hope that we shall be able 
to marry and that I can carry on my work as King But I am 
determined in any case to marry her 
"Wallis can make you happy.” she said, “if happiness is what 
you really want.” 

"It IS a great deal, Mrs Merryman ” 

“But isn’t dicrc perhaps somctlung morel Your country! 
Arc you right m putting vour happmess before what your 
people may regard as your dutyi” 

"It IS not a question incndy of happiness,” 1 answered, "I cannot 
wadi ftdl heart carry out my duties m the loneliness that surrounds 
me” 

"What y^ati ire proposing to do for W^allis,” she w ent on, "is 
one of die most magnificent compliments that any man has ever 
paid to a woman. But diere is another side to all dus.” 
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“what is that, Mrs. Merryman?” ^ 

“It is usually said, in situations of this sort diat it is always the 
woman who wills the end; that only she can complete die 
marriage. Wallis will be blamed, perhaps even more than you, 
She is be\vildered. This terrible uproar has frightened her, and 
not for herself alone. If you had Kstened to her to-day, she would 
have told you that you must never think of giving up tilt 
Throne. Her reason for going away, I am sure, is to make it 
easier for you.” 

“How can separation make things easier ?” 

“You can always marry someone else,” she said. “You car 
never again be King.” 

“Believe me. Airs. Merryman, I know what I am doing, 
I have thought it all out. I shall not abdicate unless I am forced 
to do so. But if in the end I have to go, I shall leave the Throne 
widiout anger, widiout recriminations, without even a backward 
look” 

“Then I pray for your sake, and hers, that you will noi 
abdicate.” 

. Airs. Merryman w’’as the only sister of Wallis’s mother. Nc 
one else knew her so w^ell. She talked warmly about Wallis’; 
cliildhood; about her independence and vitaUty; her sensitivenes; 
and frne instincts, and her love of hfe. So she appeared to the 
wise and gentle woman 'who had raised her from cliildhood 
What a pity, I thought, that those standing in judgment upon u; 
could not have heard what Mrs. Merryman told me aboul 
Wallis, the American stranger against whom that night nearly 
every hand in Britain seemed turned. 

Shortly afterwards, probably within the hour, I was mysel 
on die way to London, with die draft of die broadcast, anc 
ahead of me the grim prospect of another meeting with the 
Prime Minister. On arriving at die Palace, I found Waltei 
Monckton waiting in my room. We had just begun to talk whet 
, we heard the crunching approach of the now familiar “blacl 
beede,” conveyer of the Prime Minister and symbol of unyicld- 
'' ing opposition. 

“Wait in die Privy Purse office,” I told Walter. “Get hold oi 
George AUen, and I shall see you both as soon as die PvM, 
leaves.”. 
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By tlm stage tlic Prune Ministcc and I had dispensed -with all 
smaU talk, we were bodi getting very tued. I thrust at once to 
the point of die meeting, the project of the broadcast The idea 
seemed to stardc him and, if I correctly read his thoughts, lie 
seemed to be saying to himself ratlicr imtably, “Damn it, what 
will dm young man be thinking up next t ’ 'Wbcihcr 1 acrually 
put mto rns hands die draft of my Broadcast, 1 am uncertain, he 
did, at any rate, promise to call a special Cabinet Meeting in the 
rooming to discuss it But he gasc me no reason to beheve tliat 
be womd sponsor my plan He did however, agree, uncadiu- 
siasncally, to my seeing Mr Winston ChurcluU 

In response to my summons, my two legal advisers came to 
my room I charged them with taking a draft of die broadcast 
to Stornoway House On second thoughts I added, “Ask Max 
Bcaverbrook ro consult Winston as w cl! I sliould like lum to see 
die draft.” Before setting out (tom die Palace they telephoned 
Max Bcaverbrook Mr Churchill, diev were told was at that 
moment about to address a meeting at die Albert Hall and could 
not be disturbed However hcsentoutworddiathewouldgoto 
Stornoway House aftenvards and would co over die speech 

To add Co my cnbuiaaoris chat cemble day, there Itad been 
delivered to me diat roonung at The Fort a short note from my 
mother. The reports in the newspapers oj thai day she had fottnd feme- 
tthai upstiting, espeaally as she had not seat nte for tat days Watty I 
look (« sometime during the day^ I suddenly rcahzcd how Cir, since 
that fateful meeting with the Pnme Mmistcr, I had withdrawn 
into the brooding realm of my private dilemma It had not been 
a ease of my avoiding her I bad sought only to spare her the crude 
details of my negotiations vmh Mr Baldwm Yet the request 
could not be refused, and though die hour v. as late and my heart 
heavy, I drove over to Marlborough House. 

As simply as I could I explained die reasons for my apparent 
aloofness "I have no desire to bnng you and the fWiiy uito 
all tins This 13 something I must iuncUe alone ” If she had hoped 
to Icam from me dut I had changed ray mind, slie gave no sign. 
1 left Marlborough House sotry that I had liad to disappomt 
ihar. 

The immense forbidding bulk of the Palace loomed up as the 
motor turned mto tlie Mall Few windows showed any hght. 
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My presence in London had evidently become known, for as I 
approached the gates I perceived, gadiered around die foot of 
Queen Victoria’s memorial, a small crowd staring at ’the edifice, 
diinking of God knows what. At that moment there came over 
me, like a wave, a powerful resurgence of the intense dislike for 
the building I had dways felt. Did I really belong in there at all i 
Tlie answer came immediately — certainly not alone. ’ 

My two legal advisers were already back from Stornoway 
House, with adverse news regarding my proposed broadcast. 
While Mr. ChurcliiU and Max Beaverbrook were both ardendy 
in favour of my carrying die fight to Mr. Baldwin, diey doubted 
diat the broadcast as devised was quite the right way to do so. 
WhoUy apart from the possible consritutional impropriety in- 
volved in my making the broadcast at ah, they deplored the idea 
of my leaving die countr)’' even for a day. Mr. Churchill par- 
^ ticularly maintained that die immediate effect of my departure 
would be to leave Mr. Baldwin in undisputed command of die 
situation; on that account alone he advised that my plan, if carried 
out, would almost certainly prove to be a major mistake. These 
judgments were discouraging, but I was too tired to cope 
with more that night. Besides, die Cabinet would supply die 
last word in die morning, and I was anxious to start back to 
The Fort. 

As I rose to go, Walter Monckton asked, almost in alarm; 

“But, Sir, you aren’t going back to The Fort alone now?” 

“I am,” I answered. 

“But the servants whl be in bed,” he protested. He did not say_ 
so in so many words, but I realized that he did not want me to be 
quite alone at Suimingdale that night, after ah I had been through. 
However, it is not my character to brood. Laughingly I brushed 
offhis fears by explaining that it had never been my habit to keep 
the servants at The Fort up at night; I always let myselfin wifhmy 
own latchkey, and was perfeedy capable of looking after myself. 
But Walter Monckton persisted. He sent for his bag, and 
insisted on going with me. 

It was almost i a,m. when he and I set out for Suimingdale. 

' Meanwhile the smah crowd outside the Palace had grown. As 
we drove out of the gate a cheer went up. 

“Ah,” said Walter, rubbing his hands, “that’ s better.” 
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In thu simple, spontaneous danorntrarion I found consolation 
for a day of tna! And tfce episode gave rise to a fiecang and 
tempting tliougbt — a notion so ephemeral and obviously so 
impossible that I mention it now merely as au illustranon of how 
a liacd-prciiscd mmd will clutch at straws Tlic people at the 
gate were for me. Wly not turn their undoubted affecnou to 
proper account } Marulcsily, luy Ministers were not going to 
let me speak to my people "Wliat was there to prc\ ent me ftom 
addressing them where tliw stood My parents’ practice of 
"idiowinc” themselves on the balcony of Buckingham Palace 

i irdvjdcd a precedent. The spotlights playing on the fa^de, die 
oncly figure of the King pleading his catts(>— the scene could 
have been extremely effective But no sooner had die image 
formed m my mmd tliau u vanished For one thing, it smacked 
of balcony politics, ofwluch there uns already too much in the 
Europe of lliat era What was more important, u would have 
mcooit dnving a wedge mto the nation 

^ The car sped up Constitution Hill leaving die crowd behind. 
I never again set foot inside Buckuigham Pilacc as King That 
ftight I made up my mmd to withdraw altogctlier ro *1110 Fort, 
away from the warring pulls and the emotionalism of London m 
the throes of conttov ersy 

Many iiavc since asked me whv 1 did so My reasons were 
compelling In die first pbec 1 was determined to keep inv 
negomuons with the Government on a Ingh impersonal level 
London is a metropolis, subjea to the emotions of me hour. I did 
not want to be accused of seeking to rally support for myself 
against the Goveniment by encouraging popular movements to 
which my continued presence at Buckingham Palace might well 
liavc given nsc, nor did I wish, Juvuig been so often in my life 
the object of friendly demonstrations, to expose myself to the 
tcmptatioiw wiuch proximity to such manifestations might have 
exated But beyond all that I also washed to be atone with my 
thought at tins time of decision unhampered and undisturbed 
by associations of the past. At The Fort it had alw ays been my 
habit to live unattendw by private sccrctoncs and equemes No 
, member of my household ever went there except by appointment 
Or at my mviMOon to stop there as a guest. It was, therefore, 
quite normal whenever I lived there for me to detach myself 
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from die Palace secretariat and the odier Court officials and to 
conduct my daily business with them by private telephone and 
despatch rider. » v 

But dierc was something else besides. This issue between the 
Sovereign and the Prime Minister had by now introduced 
elements totahy foreign to the normal transactions between the 
Palace and No. lo Downing Street. The King for the first for 
many years had come into serious conflict with his Govern- 
ment over a personal issue that had divided pubhc opinion. 
Courtiers — and I use diat much-abused word with deference and 
without malice — are by the nature of dieir jobs hypersensitive to 
pubhc opinion where the interests of the Monarch and his Court 
are concerned. By instinct they are guardians of the status qiw, 
their fealty is to precedent; all too often with diem allegiance to 
mere form overrides die elementary human consideradons. 
I therefore could not look in that direction for understanding, 
sympathy, or support. What I needed at this crucial stage was 
unbiased professional minds, steeped in the Law and versed in 
the teclinique of corporate negotiations. 

The Fort was in darkness when, at two o’clock in die moniing, 
I let Walter Monckton and myself in. 

So ended a tremendous day. Wliile I was undressing, Walter 
came into my room. He had in liis hand a small box from which 
he took two white piUs. 

“What are those ?” I asked. 

“Sleeping-pills, Sir, and very mild.” Handing diem to me, 
he explained that while dining at liis Club he had yielded to a 
sudden impulse and had telephoned the famous London surgeon, 
Sir Lancelot Barrington- Ward. “I told him that an important 
friend of mine had been through a hell of a day, and that I wanted 
to make sure that he slept to-night. Could he prescribe some- 
thing mild but effective. You may be grateful for these to- 
night.” 

Now I have seldom taken a sleeping-pill in my life, and have 
an instinctive abhorrence of even the rnildest form of narcotic. 
I thanked my friend for his thoughtfuhicss and took the box. 
However, observing liis tired face, I was prompted to suggest, 
“You know, Walter, I believe you need two f-hpcp nills as 
much as I do. I insist tliat you take them.” 
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Walter smiled “Sir, I believe that j ou arc riglic ” He popped 
die piils into lus moudi, disappeared into his room We noth 
slept well, although my plh icmaincd untouched Lancelot 
Batrmgton-Ward was an older brother of Robert Bamngton- 
Ward who was Assistant Editor of Tlie Tunes I went to bed 
rcflccung upon the perverse compcmations of a aMlized society 
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ANSWER FROM THE DOMINIONS 


W HEN I awoke on Friday morning I stepped out for a 
moment upon the terrace. Wallis was gone. Except » 
for Slipper, the living bonds between us had moment- 
arily parted. A sense of acute loneliness filled me. I stood there 
enveloped in my own thoughts. The mormng sky was cloudless 
and the sun imparted a golden radiance to tlic mist over Virginia 
Water. In tliat brief moment of meditation — one of the few 
allowed me during those last grinding da'j'S — I was thankfiil 
for die happiness and pleasure that I had found at The Fort. 
With its row of cannon, its tone-covered ramparts, its tall tower, 
and all around die birch and Scotch fir-trees, it put me in mind 
of a picture in a child’s book, a most appropriate place for a King 
making liis last stand. 

And the sense of being in a state of siege was more dian an 
illusion., The Press, British and mtcrnational, had descended 
mcanwliile at masse upon die vHlagc of Suimingdalc. They 
established diemselves m the local imi, the Station Hotel. They 
posted watches at the two mam gates, noting die cars that came 
and went. The photographers, always more daring and less' 
inhibited than the reporters, refused to be restrained by the liigh 
fence surrounding the property. Aimed widi long-range lenses, 
diey closed about The Fort widi the stealthy resolve of Com- ' 
mandos. Whenever I observed a convulsive movement in die 
tmdergrowdi or die umiatural bending of die branch of a tree, 1 
had good reason to suspect the presence of a jounialisdc .sleutli, 
One evening as we were all sitting doivn for dinner the sounds of 
a scuffle were heard outside die house. A photographer liad. 
managed to creep unnoticed to the battlements. There his shadow," 
flitting among die ancient cannon, betrayed liis presence to die. 
police and he was husded away. 
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I was YjrtuaDv a pnsoncr ijwdc my house Parr of die jo« of 
TbeFoft were rhemanv lovely walkithroitgh tliegUdesaiidcIcar- 
uigs of tic one-hundrcd~acrc property It would lu\ c done mudi 
to reltCN c the stram of that last wed. had I been allowed to escape 
nosx and then from Mr Baldwin the telephone, niy advisers and 
the ted boxes long enough to stndc dowTi the paths to Vircmn 
Water And tlic need for excrasc u|X5n wluch I ndicd pcriiaps 
more than roost men had to be satisfied with occasional descents 
to the steam hatli m the cellar 

IiiowsummonedtoTheFofttbrccmenwho Ithought would 
serve me best in this crisis Only one was a member of my 
houscltold — Major Ulick Alexander Hwing been appointed 
Keeper of the Privy Purse less than five mondu before he was a 
newcomer at Court, and had not been entangled m the subde 
alliances that bmd togcdicr the self-contained highly mbred 
hicnrclty In an atnaosphcrc embroiled with prejudice and 
darkened by suspicion he retamed a detached impersonal out- 
look towards my affairs He provided under m) direction die 
link with the Palace Until I actuaUy ceased to be King the 
' boxes’ concatmne State papers conrmutd to arrive at The Pore 
b> motor-cyde from London And thioughouc nt) personal 
Struggle witli the Government I dealt with aU the innumerable 
documents demanding die King s attention and the Royal signa- 
ture. 

The other wo men were lawvcrs Walter Monckton gave 
np hij pracDce and moved to The Fort From this point on he 
became the direct channel of commuiucanon between die Pnmc 
Minuc«-andme He also at the end collaborated m the drafting 
of the consntutional dooimcms b> means of which die change 
in the Succession W'as effected. To assist him and at the same time 
to advise me personally, I also enlisted the «crMCCS of m\ sohatot, 
Mr George Allen He and Walter Monckton were old friends 
dicy had served together m the trenches m France Moreover, 
George Allen was aheady Cirnihar with many aspects of the ques- 
tions at issue Several years older than I a gallant and much- 
decorated officer of the first World War, he bad a fine reputation 
m the legal world where his law firm ranked among the fore- 
most. lAc Walter Monckton he put aside his other business to 
bewithme TodcscnbcGeorgcasamanoffcw wordswouldbc 
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in overstatement. Long experience in tlie Law liad taught Iiirn 
hat words, whether spoken or written, were perilous and 
rresponsible expedients to be employed only after extreme 
lehberation and in the briefest possible form. Nature had further 
ndowed liim with a poker face tliat provided a formidable frame 
or his sage counsel. During our worst hours together he stood 
ike a stone wall, and a remark that was subsequently cherished by 
ill those who stood with me at the end was George Allen’s calm 
jronouncement, at a time of extreme tension, “I won’t be stam- 
peded.” Nor was he ever. 

Widi Walter shuttling ahnost continuously between Sunning- 
lale and No. lo Downing Street, the otlicr two evidently had a 
private understanding that I should never be left alone; for when- 
iver I called for anytliing, whatever the hour, one or the other 
would instantly respond. If I were restless, diey tried to distract 
me; if I wanted to be left alone with my thoughts, they did not 
intrude. And however they may Have felt privately about tlie 
right or wrong of my determined course, they never attempted to 
divert me from it. My instructions were carried out promptly and 
with resolution. Never was a Monarch better served. 

Now to tins list of those who stood with me to the end must be 
added the name of a man of whom the pubhc was quite unaware 
— Wilham Bateman, my personal telephone operator at Bucking- 
ham Palace. WiUiam had sensed me for many years in the same 
capacity at York House. When I had die extra switchboard 
installed at Buckingham Palace, I put him in charge. Now that the 
private telephone hue to The Fort was loaded with top-secret calls 
to Doivning Street, and later on with confidential conversations 
with Wallis at Caimcs, in the control of careless or, unfriendly 
hands that switchboard could have been the most vulnerable point 
in my defences. But so determined was Wdliam that there should 
be' no possible leak that he refused to rehnquish it even for a few 
hours at night while he slept. Instead, he moved a cot alongside 
the switchboard and took cat naps when he could. For ten days 
he ahnost never left this room. 

Wliile 1 thus cleared die decks, so to speak, for the final 
struggle, a remarkable change in the atmosphere occurred on this 
same Friday morning. There came a sudden and strongly buoyant 
upsurge in public sentiment towards me diat was encouraging. ^ 
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When I entered Walter Monckton’s room after breakfast die 
newspapers were spread all over the floor ‘ They make ^tter 
reading dns morning,” he said “Bcaverhrook and Roiermere 
lave opened fire” 

They Itad indeed "No Government,” aicd tiic Daily 
Express, "can stand m die King’s wav if he is resolved to walk 
diat ivay Let the King gue h« decision to the people and 
let him give die reasons for it, too " And die D ulyAfail declared 
"Abdication is out of the question because lU possibilities of 
misdiicf are endless TJic effect on the Empire would be 
calamitous " 

Nor were these the only voices raised m my favour The 
iVeslcrn Momw^ Netis argued for the marriage Sir Walter 
Layton, now Lord Layton wheeled the Liberal \ens Chronicle 
to my support with a powerful article advocatmg the morgatutic 
roattiagc 

atid Express both spoke fora pubhc deeply /mbued 
with the Royal tradition Their position could Inrdly have sur- 
prised Mr Baldwin But the attitude of the Miis C/iwtucfc 
must has c seemed to lum ominous This newspaper spoke for die 
Liberal tndtcion. tvhich was Nonconformist in outlook and 
regulated fay strict and uncompromising moral judgments Yet 
u advocated die morganatic marnngc Clcatlj the solid Press 
front desired by Mr Baldwin had been shattered ‘ The break 
widened rapidly Among the mtcHcctiul weeklies the iVciu 
Sffltemwii one! Nation spoke up svmpathclicilly for the marriage 
WbJe the Catholic Tohkt held that the question of niamage w os 
one for the King to decide for hinisclt and was not m any ease 
constitutional cause for abdication 

Equally heartening was die news brought back from London 

^Oitt of conooty I ttcentlv endavw>rJ w mscb the o( the juuttu'iftje 

epaitw for aaj egunfC me When the »W ntion qufit o'j srw iJ e ajcrrjraie oxrulj 
toni of the var«3oi aewjpjpm thaf lopL a r«nitl<ui >n ibc i viitci w« approxlmj ely 
II 000 , 000 . Of these, ncw];u;v» ’Riih a total etrculatioo of 8 $06 e«» soiyiortcd the 
GoNcttuncot and ii,;oo.ooo— 6a per etnt— >»cte for n e Now I pfjtit dm thes. 
figurti were not nccessanly annereflccisonorthonaw of pubhc opci on Beilisccillf 
f* «n beargoed only that m the fiiul toTtins of mtes the propnelorj of the oewipjpm 
with the lirgejt toul cKailatioa* *nd w ih the nrongesr itr"' » ^ ntitsw nffe Co mj 
ode. All the him the latistics give fofW to a M thit ftcjuJice and eontrmmy 
have comb ned to obscure. It i» that *e fwtrful Pm» jJppoH tanged on my nde 
KptCttiufd a treji ewdoua {wmuJ Icvemge on pubfe oonion— a icvctagc that out of 
eonodendo i for tny const tutional obliganont 1 dcclmcd to employ 
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fcfy Walter Monckton of the attitude of the crowds outside 
Buckingham Palace, in St. James’s Park, and in Downing Street 
before the Prime Minister’s residence. The crowds were not 
large or particularly demonstrative, hut their sympathies were 
unmistakably for the King. They sang “God Save die King" 
and “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” They were pathetically un- 
organized, but there was no mistaking die spontaneity of the 
emotions that had brought diem together; they were'inarticulate, 
humble people who seemed to be waiting for some word from 
the. King. When I heard of this, Chesterton’s prophetic lines 
came irresistibly to mind; 

“Snule at us, pay us, pass us; but do not quite forget; 

For we are the people of England, that never have spoken yet.” 

Sometliing, I realized, was stirring in die hearts of these people 
— a side of national character that the Prime Minister, in his 
practised homilies on national virtues, liad neglected to 
numerate: a saving capacity for second thought, a deep-rooted 
oensc of fair play. Was he also sensible of those deep stirrings on 
this same day ? He gave no sign. But that day he struck twice — 
and struck hard, in a manner diat I shall presendy describe. 

, However, the impact of the Prime Minister’s moves was 
reserved for the afternoon. In the meantime ,the morning 
produced its own full measure of difficulties. 

Walter Monckton left for London direedy after breakfast for 
a round of meetings with various Government officials, begin- 
ning widi the Prime Minister himself. The special Cabinet 
Meeting summoned by Mr. Baldwin to consider my proposed 
broadcast met at 10.30. While still waiting word of its decision, 
I received bad news. 

A Fleet Street friend, Mr. Bernard Rickatson-Hatt, then chief 
editor of Reuters, telephoned to warn me that Wallis’s presence 
in France had been discovered, and diat while she had sub- 
sequendy managed to give the world Press die slip, her destina-’ 
tion, Cannes, had been shrewdly surmised, and scores ofreporters 
were in hot pursuit. That was the only information that he was 
able’to give me then. Afterwards I was able to string together the 
story of that extraordinary journey from the bits and pieces that 
Wallis and Periy Brownlow supplied 
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The departure from The Fort was negotiated wnthour misliap 
WItbout Wang discovered ty the wa^Iung Press at the top g^^re 
they had managed to gam die nuji road through Windsor 
Great Park. Howe\cr, on the way to Newhaven, while dnving 
fast through the tovvn of Mirdianu Perry’s Rolk was “gouged^ 
by a pohcc car, and obhgcd to pull up to the side of die road 
rortunatcly, the presence of the dcrectivc m the front scat <a\cd 
them from embarrassing questioning and possiyc delay A 
glimpse of the police warrant that die dcfcctne earned caused 
the local poha officers to retire with apologies and Walhs and 
Perry contmued, shaken but in good order to the coast In the 
dark they went aboard the ferry uniecognized. Sc\er3l liours 
btcf, prepanng to duembaik on die French ade of die Channel, 
they were in me process of congratulating themselves upon die 
successful management of then joumcv when through me mis- 
carriage of a small and msigntficant detail their identities were 
suddeSv esposed In the rush of gctnng off the fact had been 
overlooked that the papers for wiliss motor were m her own 
name The discrepancy was mstandy noted by the French 
Joiuniers There was a flurry of recogmcion followed at once 
by an admirable demonsiranon of la polutssc in wluch the French 
audionnes have no peers Relieved and grateful, Waihs and 
Perry humed on to Ilouen intending to pause there for a few 
hours’ sleep before resuming die long motor journey to die 
Cota d Azut Due their secret was out. Next morning at 
Rouen, as they were leaving the hotel Walhs was recognized m 
the lobby by a frcncli woman an actress so the story goes &om 
the Comcdic Fran^aise She foflowed them out of the hotel, 
and her cry “VoiU la dame' electrified the early morning 
passers by To escape the gathering crowd. Perry Drownlow 
imsded Walhs into toe motor, and slamming the door shat, he 
ordered Iladbrokc to dnve off, taking the back road out of 
RoUen, 

Tt was shordy after noon that Wilham, from his switchboard 
atDuckmgham Palace, notified me that Walhs, having identified 
hersdf by a code name previously arranged wai trymg to reach 
me from Evreux, and diat 1 might Imcl it liard to understand 
hrt^ because of the bad connesaon- 

It was not the telephone diai womed me — ^it was Evtcux. 
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The only Evreux that I knew about was in Noniiatidy, well o£ 
the route that she had planned to take. In sonic alarm I waitec 
for her voice, but the connexidn proved almost hopeless. How- 
ever, I finally gathered that because of some lUishap they wer< 
taking a circuitous route — alienee Evreux. She also seemed tc 
be urging upon me some point that I could not understand. 3u 
so umntclhgiblc w'ere the words, that in my frustration I nearl) 
threw the receiver against die wall. 

Many months were to pass before I found ouf what WalHs hac 
tried to tell me from Evreux, and but for the chance diat directec 
a mutual friend, Mr. Harold Nicolson, to the ?ame hotel when 
she and Perry had stopped for lunch and to ttdephone, I mighi 
never have knovm the facts. 

The proprietor of the HotcUerie du Grand Ceff> a. charming ok 
iim obliterated eight years later during the fighting in Normandy 
knew Mr. Nicolson as a distinguished man of leftcrs. And feeling 
no doubt diat he was uniquely privileged to supply a missing foot- 
note to a famous liistorical episode, die Frenchman described hoyi 
Mrs. Simpson had stopped there to telephone the King. She was 
the patron recalled, plainly in profotmd distress: the conversation 
owing to the execrable connexion, had obviously only inaeasec 
her agitation, for, liurr)dng off^ she had left besiue the telephone 
a slip of paper of some importance. This piece of paper he pro- 
duced, insisting diat Mr, Nicolson should have it. Mr. Nicolsor 
sent it on to Wallis — she has it now. It consisted, in part, of the 
code that we had arranged before she left. Max Beaverbrook wa; 
Tornado; Mx. Baldwin was Crutch; Mr. Churchill was W,S.C! 
fromhis initials; and I was sunply Mr. James, after StJames’sPalace 
With it were a series of notes that she had jotted down tc 
guide her in her conversation with me. One idea was foremosi 
in her mind: under no circumstances was Mr. Janfas to step down— 
ic. firom the Throne. I was afterwards to contemplate that note 
■with profound emotion. Yet even had I grasped what Wallh 
had tried to tell me firom Evreux, her pleas would never have 
diverted me firom my determined course. Nevertheless, the note 
reveals the depth of her emotion. Although several more ago^- 
ing days woidd pass before I imderstood what was in her mind, 
the truth is that in die desperate hope of staying my abdication, 
she had' decided to leave me. In putting the English Channel 
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bcluni her, she intended aho to pjit fcchind her Britain and 
\that I had imnv love planned for her She bad made up her 
mmd to stop only a moment twth die Rogers at Cannes and 
dicn to hurry on, perhaps to the United States or even to China, 
Vihere she had hved for a while tliirtecn years before 
Well did I know iliat part of France over whicli she and Perry 
Brownlow s\crc traversing Its little old towns, its sliuttct^ 
houses and quiet squares, and die rememheted roads that as a 
PnnccI had explored with a Gwif Aficlie/irt,rctumed to my nund 
The change m route would, 1 foresaw, add many kilometres to an 
already eaiaustmg journey All die rest of that day my mind, or 
the subconsDous part of it anjhow, followed her liamcd car, 
doubling and twisting as it travelled south along the trec-hned 
roads throughout the length of France 
By early afternoon I learned from Walter Monckton that tlic 
proposed broadcast was lost. Tlic Cabinet had considered it, 
only to reject it. To let me address my people would mvolve 
nsb that Mr Baldwin and his colleagues were apparently 
unwiUmg to take. With its rejection disappeared my only 
possible means of rallying the whole nauon. Thus Mr Baldwin 
dealt the first crushing blow 

A few hours later, in the House of Commons, be struck again. 
So far he had made no puhhc acknowledgment of the conflict 
between us Mr Churchill s quesuon the previous day— '‘Will 
my Right Honourable friend give us an assurance that no irrevoc- 
able step Will be taken before a formal statement is made to 
Parliament j"~had been allowed to pass unanswered, and because 
Mr Baldwin’s poliacal gemm frequently took the form of an 
almost Oncntal inaction m. the face of cnsis, the preponderant 
opinion of my adviscn was tliat if he moved at alike would move 
slowly 

Now he manccuvrcd with a swiftness and directness that 
asmnishcd even hts colleagues. Posnbly his liand was forced by 
the vanous nuuuTcstations of loyalty on ray behalf Possibly he 
was disturbed by the speed with vduch the idea of the morganaoc 
marriage appeared to oc g;aining cjoiind Or pcrlups he simply 
deeded that it was now or never for him- 
Wlutcver the reason, he undertook in a few slircwdly chosen 
words to for Paihamcnt’s beaeftt the case for die middle 
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way — the morganatic marriage. Concerning the general questioi 
^ of my right to marry, he maintained: ^ 

Tlie King liimself requires no consent from any other' autliorit' 
to make his marriage legal. But, as I have saidj tlic ladywhomhi 
marries, by tlie fact of her marriage to the King, necessarily be 
comes Queen. She herself tlicrcforc enjoys all the status, right 
and privdeges which both by positive law and custom attach t< 
diat position, and with which we arc familiar in the cases of he 
late Myesty Queen Alexandra and Her M^'eSty Queen Mary 
and her cluldren wiU be in the direct succession to the Throne. 

Having established this point, the Prime Ivlinister went on t( 
say that tlie Government would not sponsor legislation to altc 
the traditional status of the Kmg’s wife. Furthermore, he argue< 
that pubhe discussion over the morganatic marriage had cease< 
to be of practical importance inasmuch as he had satisfied hirasel 
(“from inquiries I have made”) tliat the Dominion Government 
would never approve such an accommodation. 

In otlicr words, there was to be no conciHation, no palhation 
no marriage. It was abdication for me or resignation for him. 

I was to receive Mr. Baldwin that evening to hear from lii 
own lips die Cabinet’s decision conccniing the broadcast — new 
that was no longer news. In die meantime Mri Rickatson-Hat 
had sent me from London, at my request, the Reuter despatche 
from the Dominion capitals reporting dieir reactions to im 
proposed marriage. I read them swiftly. ; 

Canberra, Ottawa, Wellington, Capetown — everywhere 'fh 
story was the same. There had been no attempt to assess" popula 
opinion, which to the small degree that it had been sounded a 
aU appeared to be divided. But official opinion was solid! 
behind Mr. Baldwin. The Prime Minister, I thought to myscli 
had framed his cables well. 

It was a somewhat brisker Prime Minister who appeared a 
The Fort that evening. Wasting no words, he announced n 
the usual formal idiom that “my” Ministers could not “advise 
me to broadcast in the manner that I had suggested. And as if t< 
reassure me that the Cabinet had given my proposal full an* 
generous consideration he presented me witii a precis, prepare 
by Sir Jolm Simon, setting forth the bases for its adverse opinion 

I scanned the precis swiftly. The arguments it advanced cam 
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as no surpnsc thtf Sovcrtagn could male no public statement 
CTCcpt on tbc advice of Im Ministers The King u bound to 
accept that advice, they had already tendered advice in the matter 
at issue, and for me to broadcast myvicws would, m effect, be an 
attempt on my part to tcadi and possibly divide the people o\ cr 
die heads of my comtitional advisers 
But the learned opmiom expressed therein struck me, on 
second thoughts, as being less tlian adequate explanation of isdiy 
my proposal had not been accepted Mr Baldmn rtuy have 
prtdrf iWself on his knowledge and understanding of wnat the 
Cntisli people thought and Celt. But it was now abiindanUy cfcat 
thi: he wanttsl no test of their scntmicnts at this cnacal moment 
He and his colleagues were therefore guarding themselves at every 
smlnerablc point. Events Iiad begun to take charge of them, as 
they had also begun to take charge of me 
Thinking that the audience was at an end, I started to nse 
bot Mr Baldwm checked me svjth a gesfure The continutd 
uaccrtamty, he began, ifallotvcd to persist was certain to create 
a dangerous constituaonal situation not only m tins country but 
tlirougbout the Empire Could 1 give the Government my 
decision tntbout furmer delay if possible during the week-end? 
Better soli could I supply it before he started back for London* 

I answered, steadily, that he knew my views and diat I had not 
altered them- “You will not have to wan mucli longer, Mr 
Baldwin.' 

Moving to the edge of the chair he looked at me fivedl) 
‘There is still tune for you to change your itund Sir Tint is 
indeed the prayer of your Majesty’s servants 
I studied die Pnme Muiisict some tune before answering 
Why should he now address to me so urgent an appeal to remam 
on the Throne. For me to do what be asked would have meant 
my abandoning, in the full view of the watcliing world the 
womaa whom I had asked to marry me. If it ^'et■c indeed Mr 
Ba]divm*s prayer that I should save my crovm hy so base a 
surrender, noble ornament would has e been laid upon a head 

for ever bent m shame, 

"Mr Bafdvvin," I finally said, 'T will let you know as soon as 
possible ” 
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THE KING’S party 


B y the time night descended. The Fort tad become a- ; 
battle headquarters, 'witli telephones rnighig continuoiidy; 
and despatch riders on motor-cycles br'tiging State Ipapers 
from London. 0 -■ 'v 'O',- 

Where, before, every voice had seemed to be raised againsfime, 
now many seemed anxious that I should stand firm. , . I; w:^ 
begmning to getlettcrs o£ advice, counsel, a»i symp.afiiy;_; There 
were heartening messages from all parts of the United, l^gdqm 
and from the Dominions. An Irish baronet of ancient ''feeage 
and antique gallantry offered to place Iris sw^rd at my:se:ryice;at 
this menacing hour. 

. So the day had not been all debits as far as r.wasjcbn&med.^ 
From Stornorvay House MaxBeaverbrook, sensing thefavourable 
upsurge in pubHc opinion, had steadily hsinmereq^ aways^bn 
the theme of delay. I must not allow myself hrgcid/:to Be 
liarried and hurried into precipitous acrion- He ,had;scen\;Sir 
;Samuel Hoare again, and in conversation with him; had foimed 
die impression that many Ministers were troubled Ey the: turn 
tire, crisis had taken, and would welcome a ''yithdra\yab;pfniy 
request for advice on the morganatic marriagp^prbpdsak . 
.v^But I.was wearied to the point of exhaustion.- Mri. Baldwiii-s 
statement in the House of Conrrhbns’ hfd' touched::, off 
ayalandic, and in die vast ensuing concussibiA I couldjhear - all 
my: hopes .and. die results of my years- of pulihp service qrashitig 
dqivn -in .thundering ruin. The .firiendly voices, st^gglingv; to 
ni^e ’■•tlicmselves heard came to .’nie' bht /hndy Thfbugff 
4in.f .Aiid.' even'.if they had helped to mitigate -tq/.sbme .'e^xjten^^^ 
thc;Vseme.'of;lbhelihess and isdladbnXthat.'had'v-C^^^ 
from' the- ‘ I . 'could', not ' , bring J'thyseff 
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dut they comZJtuted a niindate tint I sJiotild diallcngc the 
Government. 

It ra 5 aU V cry well for my jupporten to argu-- that the mass 
of die people were for me, and to point to the Press and tlie 
fooidly aowds as proof that a signal from me w ould instantly 
rally a vast majonty around me. But when I lost die oppor- 
tunity to broadcast, I lost at the same time die diancc to gne 
that signal in the only way open to me short of open dcfimcc 
of the Cabinet, The more 1 pondered the situation die more 
I tecame convinced that immediate abdication was now the onl j 
decision left to me, if the digmty of die Throne was to be 
preserved and the imit) ofthc ^pirc nnmtamcd 

Accotdmgl), I notified Max Bcavcibrook through an inter- 
mediary that I would temporarily cease all communication with 
him. The question of Abdicaoon was no longer the issue. I was 
preparing now to discuss terms wuh the Pnmc Munster How- 
ever, lest my old fnend should mistake the abrupt closing of the 
door foe a turning of my back I hastened to explam that since 
I had deaded to come lo terms widi Mr Baldwin I could not 
very well go on seeing liun widiout scemuig to be trjTag to nde 
two horses at die same ume. 

Tlius I had already passed so to speak die pomt of no-rctum 
wlien, about eight o ’dock m the evening after a day of great 
emotional strain I entered the octagonal drawing-room to greet 
"Mr Winston ChurcluU, who had motored from London to dmc 
vfithnic. 

It is no doubt somewhat diflicult for many of us, v.Iiose 
impression of recent lustory is so dominated by die unmeasurable 

g Mtncss and prestige of this man to remember let alone 
heve, that m 1936 his posinon m Dntish life and even more m 
his own Party, was regarded as any thing but immortal Through- 
out die penod when the c\cnts that are die subject of this 
narrative were unfbldmg he was, m fact a virtual outcast of the 
Ckmscrvative Party, respected and even feared for hts undoubted 
mtcUcctuai Lnlliance and audacity, but distrusted by die Party 

•hadery, loot the 

We were five for dinner— Mr ChurcluU, Walter Monckton, 
Uhek Alexander, George Allen and myself Our famous guest 
did not address InmseUto the personal aspects of my atuanon* 
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Daivson of Penn, and at the other my recently appomfcti Phy^t- 
naJwn-Ordmary, Lord Hordcr 

Mr Chnrchfll informed us of his own intentions First, lie 
jjroposed to despatch on the morrow s pnvatc letter to the 
Prune Minuter warning him and his Cabinet colleagues of the 
disaster that w ould ensue if they persured m hurry ing the King 
the same time, he would issue a statement to tlic Press bnng- 
jflg fon^ ard all the compelling arguments for delay Hu parting 
-words as lie left us well after midnight, were Sir it u a erne 
for reflection You iniut allow ante for the batcahons to 
nurcli ‘ Then he set off for London to Max Beaverbroofc 

Dunng die darL watches of that night after Mr Churchill 
had gone, I weighed in the scales of my mmd the various propo- 
sitions being urged upon me 

From the onset of the cmis my actions at all times had been 
r^uUted by the desire to dampen controversy prevent the 
spread of scltism and disunity and hold die Crowm above the 
climouf This desire as already stated imdctJay my resolve 
not to return co London so long as die conflict witli die Govern- 
tnent continued. After all I had been raised under the great 
imperative that die Crowm must remain abov e politics If a^tcr- 
cnee to this doctrine should cost mt the Crowni I had no choice 
but to subscribe Hue wi$ die pnee of being the Monarch in i 
constitutional system. 

At die same time I dreaded lest Wailis should become the 
shuttlecock of violent partv conflict Max Beaverbrook was 
particularly anxious to present her atutude and her position m 
a fiir and true light, but I opposed lum To have her innermost 
feelings cxpLaincd and defended m print could only have exposed 
her to a iii'ircvrdom that was contrary to her nature and wluch 
fcould not wish for anybody I held dear By reason of the brake 
which I applied Max insisted that lus newspapers were ineffcctiv c 
during the cntical first days. 

Yet in spite of everything support for me had gndi'Tcd and 
was to contmuc to gatlicr And there were influential men who 
were ready and willing to organize that support into sonic- 
thmg formidable were I to give my consent Indeed, a curious 
thing had already liappcned Out of the hot crackling splutter 
of discussion there had sliot up a rocket, not a very big rocLct, 
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but for a moment it hung brilKandy in the sky. It was something 
the newspapers had begun to call the “King’s Party.” 

The swift rise of the King’s Party, its even swifter fall, con- 
stitute a unique incident in British liistory; die more so, perhaps, 
because its intended beneficiary was dubious of its motives and 
apprehensive of its consequences. 

Nobody seemed to know how it started; nobody appeared to 
have organized it. It had no visible leader. No one had thrust 
himself through the gates of The Fort, exclaiming, "I demand 
an audience with His Majesty. I am die leader of the ‘King’s 
Party’.” In fact, it was no party at all in the usual meaning of 
die term. All diat it ever consisted of, so far as I was able to 
tell, were scattered groups of people in cars who toured the 
streets of London and other cities with home-made signs and 
loud speakers; of crowds outside Buckingham Palace and in 
Wliitchall who shouted “God Save the King — ^from Stanley 
Baldwin” ; and of slogans like “Stand by the King” that were 
chalked up on blank walls; and of a cheer for Walter Monckton 
as he drove up to No. lo in die King’s motor. 

Even die Archbishop of Canterbury appears to have felt the 
change in die weather. It is recorded in his recent biography diat 
about this time he discussed the state of public opinion in what he 
personally termed “The King’s Matter” widi two influential 
ecclesiastical officials: the Moderator and Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Evangehcal Free Churches. While confirming die 
Arclibishop’s behef that the British people would in die main sup- 
port die Government, they nevertheless warned him that “a large 
proportion” had a “strong sympadiy” for the King. This dissi- 
dent factor was, in diese churchmen’s opinion, recruited largely 
from the younger generation, who seemed to see the issue in 
simple terms: “He is doing die right tiling. He wants to marry 
diewoman he loves. Why shouldn’t he ?” ^ , > 

It is gratifying to discover after so many years that die Arch-’ 
' bishop had been made aware by such reputable witnesses of the 
existence among the youth of the country of a viewpoint other 
than his own. At that time, I had supposed that such support as 
had mobilized for me issued chiefly firom my own contempora- 
ries — the middle generation of men and women that came of age 
in the First World War. And further, it had seemed reasonable to 
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{ifect Hut among people of lU disscs there still persisted im- 
arpiircd by controversy, a residue of good wll accruing from my 
jancR to the Empire Howtv ct, somethmg else may lia\x been 
SI rvorl.— sporttmanship 

let IB grant that the so-calW King* s Party was on]) an idea m 
peoples beads — a suiiplc idea that lliear King should have justice 
ard dut they should liave their King and that I isolated at tlie 
Fort from die street clamour, v.as barely sensible of its demonstra- 
cons, nevertheless, it may -well be that Mr Bald\^m was startled 
by the phenomenon, hence his abrupt moves For no doubt tlierc 
wd by this tune emerged, in an mchoatc form many dements 
KSiduave to a popular movement in m> favour 
Had I made a move ro encourage the groutli of this move- 
nmr it might have grown. If I had made an appeal to the 
public I might have fxrsuadcd a nnjonr\ and a large majority 
ar that. I shall go further and say that hid I rtnumed passive 
tvhilam) fncnds acted tire result might well have been the same 
For there u no ivant of evidence thit a multitude of the plain 
people stood waiting to be rallied to my side 
It rvas a night of soul-searching While I paced my bedroom 
floor my mind rccraced the mvnad padis of my life In the end 
tie deasion I readied was the one which had been implicit 
throughout the counc of my action — to put out of mind all 
thought of challcngmg the Pnnic Muustcr Actually there %vas 
no inird way open Even though I might have been able to 
fcamt a commanding majonry 1 could not have persuaded 
^ entire nanon and all the Dominions My^ Jnends would 
have had to cany the issue into every hamlet of the Common- 
wealth. By making a stand for myself I should have left the 
5ein of a cml war A avif vvat is the worst of ill wars Its 
passions soar highest, its hatreds last longest. And a civil vv^r is 
r It less a war when it u fought in words and not in blood The 
I'fice of my marriage under such circumstances would have 
I«n die infliction of a grievous wound on die social umty of my 
taQve land and on that wider unit) diat is die Empire. The 
Snttsh Crowm is the living symbol of Impernl unity and 
'eluntary allegiance It mspitcs umty But it would no longer 
b-pirc umtv if the man who wore it reigned over a commumty 
n\*ai and (divided True, I should stiU be King But I should 
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no longer be King by the free and common consent of all. The 
Crown would have lost, in consequence, much of its aura of 
beneficent usefulness. The cherished conception of the Monarchy 
above politics would have been shattered, and the party system 
might have suffered a fatal hurt. Could Wallis and I have hoped 
to find happmess imder tliat condition? This was the question 
I answered in my soul that mght. The answer was No. ^ ' 

I felt I had come to the limit of a man’s power to shape events 
and fend off catastrophe. Were I to wait longer I might indeed 
reap the whirlwind. And so, in faith and calmness, not unmised^ 
widi sorrow, I resolved to end the constitutional crisis forthwith. 

I decided to abdicate. I would close my reign widi dignity, 
clear the Succession for my brother with the least possible 
embarrassment and avoid all appearance of faction. 

These bemg the circumstances that guided my decision, I reject 
the notion put forward by some diat, faced with a choice between 
love and duty, I chose love. I certainly married because I chose 
the path of love. But I abdicated because I chose the path of duty. 

I did not value the Crown so hghtly that I gave it away hastily, I 
valued it so deeply that I surrendered it, rather than risk any 
impairment of its prestige. 

It is for this reason that I treasure a letter that was sent to me 
only three days after I left England, when emotions were stiU 
running high. It came from an old fi-icnd, an official in the 
House of Lords, killed in action m Tunisia during World War 
Two. I include the following excerpts widi some diffidence.'^ 
Composed in friendslnp, diey may perhaps overstate the case; 

. . When the history of diis episode comes to be written it 
will be realized tliat your nobility in refusing even to test your 
popularity was a sign of true greamess, and probably saved the 
very existence of the Empire. . . I must humbly express ray 

intense admiration for your obvious and inflexible determina- 
don not to encourage a “ICing’s Party.” It was within your power 
to create Civil War and chaos. You had only to hft a finger or 
even to come to London and show yourself, to arouse nnllioilS 
of your subjects to your support. . . . 

EinaUy morning came and after breakfast I called Walter 
Monckton to my loom to tell liim of my decision. “I want you j 
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logo to London immediatdy and warn the Pnmt Minuter due 
wlicii lie comes to The Fort dus afternoon 1 sIuU notify him 
fotcially that I have decided to abdicate ” 

Until tliat moment I ]iad not inquired into die consntutionai 
procedure wlueh would be set in monon by my iction Since 
the sovcreitpi en reside vndi the people I had assumed that 
3H Act of Farhament of some sort w ould be required Walter 
DOW outlined how the consntutional machinery would come 
into play On finishing, he asked whether I had given diougiit 
to the situation that nvould confront me personally as soon as 
I liad takwi this step The truth is that 1 had not Walter then 
reminded me that wtliin a few days I should be a private ciQzcn 
ina foreign land, subjected to the uiconvcnicncts tlut beset any- 
one caught m so scnsanonal an mcidcm Yet bccaiist it would he 
obviously unwise for Wailts and me to meet anywhere until her 
decree was made absolute, I would thcrcfoic face the lonely pros- 
pect, after I ceased to be King ol a prolonged stpamtion that 
would impose a monstrous stctiti upon two people ssho had 
already been through tlic fire 

He therefore suggested a possibk solution for tins distressing 
nttiation It was mat I should authonre him to ask die Govern- 
ment when u submitted to Parliament an Abdication Bill, to 
present simultaneously a second Bill that would make Wallis's 
divorce absolute forthwith and thus avoid die legal dehy of six 
months wluch the law required If dint were done I should 
then be able to jom her directly, and our marriage need not be 
delayed There already cxisnd a growing opmioii that this 
interval was too long (It has since been rcducM to six weeks ) 
In any case, Walter argued, smcc I should now ease the pressure 
upon the Prune Munster and the Cabuict by givmg them the 
speedy answer which die) wanted they might m die name of 
huniamty sliow me equal consideration m the one matter that 
most affected me 

Gratefully, I grasped Walters proposal— u was a hfelmc 
dirown across a crevasse 

Walter set off for London on his mission I tetumed to my 
ttud), to meditate bnefly upon the lack of logic governing the 
fate of constitutional niooatchs Kingship is perliaps the hut 
remammg occupation from which u is impossible to resign m 
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good grace, witK the confidence that one’s motives 'will be 
understood. Chairmen of boards can resign, and high officials 
may retire, but the hereditary principle allows no easy release 
from birth to death. 

Well, for me the golden thread of my inheritance had snapped. 
I asked George Allen to despatch to Switzerland at once a trusted 
agent who would inquire discreetly into suitable hotel accom- 
modation near Zurich. If nodiing came of Walter Moncktons 
proposed two BiUs, I would repair there to wait. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


THE FATE OF THE TWO BILLS 


T irus, on Saturday, December 5, o\cr IimcJ\ at the Windham 
Club m St James’s Square, Walter Monckton and George 
Alien broached the subject of the proposed Divorce Bill 
to mo ofMr Bald^vms closer associates They were Sir Horace 
Wilson and Major Tlioxnas Dugdale, M P The latter was the 
Pnmc Minister’s Parlnmcntary Private Secretary The former, 
a spare, austere civil servant with pale blue eyes and stooped 
shoulders, wielded a good deal more power bclund the scenes 
than his actual uilc — ^uef Industrial Adwscr to HJvl Govem- 
nent, “seconded to die Treasury for service for die Prime 
Minister"— nught suggest He was an adroit and able counsellor 
close to the Prime Ntoiistcr, whose words carried great weight m 
the day-to-day evolution of high Goscniracnt policy Hb 
speciality had been labour relations 
Aly two legal advisers returned to The Fort well pleased with 
the initial response to the Divorce Bill To Walter Monckton’s 
surprise and satisfaction, both Sir Horace Wilson and Major 
Dugdale conceded the essential justice of the proposed arrange- 
ment, and the former undertook to present ic to the Prime 
Minister, who agreed to the idea Tlie drafting of the two 
Bills — the first giving effect to my abdication, the odicr relating 
to Wallis's dnorcc — was at once begun 
“l believe," said Walter hopcIuUy, “that now we shall be 
able to ndy everything up ’’ 

I thought with relief tinged with sadness, diat the spiral of crisis 
had finally reached its climax, and tlwt I could bemn to wind tip 
my affiurs m coniparatn e calm But it was not to be so 
Mr Churclull at tins point despatched to die Prime Minister 
for the Cabinet’s consideration a communication the burden of 
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wliicli was a trenchant criticism of its policy towards me. The 
contents of tliat letter have never been revealed ; however, I have 
been given to understand tliat it paralleled, in important respects, 
a public statement of his own views on the crisis that he issued to 
the Press that evening. Tliis was a masterly and objective exposition. . 
And because it stated the case with power and dignity I have 
included it here, as a proper part of the narrative; 

I plead for time and patience. The nation must realize die' 
character of the consututional issue. There is no question of any 
conflict between die King and Parliament. Parliament has not 
been consulted in any way, nor allowed to express any opinion. 

Tlie question is whether die King is to abdicate upon the 
advice of die Ministry of the day. No such advice has ever before 
been tendered to a Sovereign in Parliamentary dmes. . . . 

In this case we arc in presence of a wish expressed by die 
Sovereign to perform an act which in no circumstances can be 
accomplished for nearly five mondis, and may conceivably, for 
various reasons, never be accomplished at all. 

That, on such a liypothcdcal supposiddous basis die supreme 
sacrifice of abdication and potential exile of the Sovereign should 
be demanded, finds no support whatever in die British constitu- 
tion. No Ministry has die authority to adw'se die abdication of 
the Sovereign. Only the most serious Parhamentary processes 
could even raise die issue in a dcasivc form. ... ' 

If die King refuses to take the advice of liis Ministers diey arc, , 
of course, free to resign. They have no right whatever to put ^ 
pressure upon him to accept dicir advice by soliciting beforehand 
assurances fi'om the Leader of the Opposition that he will not 
form an alteniauve Adnuiiistration in the event of dieir resigna- 
tion, and dius confronting the King witii an ultimatum. Again, 
diere is cause for time and patience. , . . ' > 

Howsoever this matter may turn, it is pregnant with calamity 
and inseparable from inconvenience. But all die evil aspects will 
be aggravated beyond measure if the utmost chivalry and com-„ 
passion arc not shown, both by Ministers and by the Bnash 
nation, towards a gifted and beloved King tom between private ‘ 
and public obhgations of love and duty. , 

' Tnc Churches stand for charity. They believe in the efficacy 
of prayer. Surely dieir influence must not dpposc a period of 
reflection. ' I plead, I pray, that rime and tolerance tviU not be 
denied. , ■ 
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The King l«s no means of penona! access to his Pailiatncnt or 
b» people. Between him and Acm stand in Acir office the 
Jvlirustcrs of tlic Crown. If Acy Aouglst it their duty to 
engage all Aeir power and influence against Kim, stiU he must 
remain silent.. 

All the more mast Aey be careful not to be die judge in their 
own case, and to show a loyal and Chmnan panciicc even at 
some pohncal cmhartassmeni to Acmsclves. . . 

Under different drcumscaiias Ac effect of Mr. Churchills 
raagniffccijt plea on my behalf would almost certainly luve been 
profoimtL It might well have wersed the situation. But 
tbrouch no fault of Mr. Churclnll’s it came too late. There 
could DC no turning back for me now. By nightfall Mr. Baldwin 
W35 himself at The Fort, to discuss the two Bills 
Mr. Baldwin was understandably concerned over the pro- 
priety of raising wiA me the question of the special Divorce Bill. 
Although he had agreed ro it m principle, he bad not discussed it 
tntli hiJ colleagues, and he said lie could not sponsor it himself 
Walter Monckton was quick to answer Aat Jt would be equally 
impossible for Ac King to raise the question. As a means of re- 
solving Ac imp-assc, he asked tliat be be allowed to raise the ques- 
tion of Ac two Bills himself, when Ac Prime Muustcr came to 
' The Fori that afternoon. 

When Mr. Baldwin arrived at The Fort, I escorted hmunto the 
drawiiig-ioom, as usual The door closed behind us. The Pnme 
.Minister and I talked foe a w lulc. Presently there came a knock on 
die door. Walter Monckton nitcrcd, “May I have Icav c to speak. 
Sir »” he asked. He rapidly sketdied out Ac plan that Mr. Baldwm 
and I by Aen knew so well. 

The Prune Minister listened gravely. He assured me tliat it 
.was a just accommodation. However, on further consideration 
, of Ac project he Jud decided that opposition must be expected 
from otrtain members of Ac Cabinet— cspcaalJy from some of 
Ac sctiiar ones most closely aflibated wiA. Cliurch aSus. Hoping 
to Asann this opposition he had summoned to a special mcctmg 
at No. JO Downing Street on the next morning, Sunday, almost 
a dozen colleagues from whom he expected Ac most resistance 
“sir," he assured me, “1 shall resign A Ac Cabinet refuses you 
the second Bdl.” 
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Mr. Baldwin was a cautious man, and I never understood wliat 
persuaded liini to make this handsome but rash promise. But it 
was made, I am sure, in good heart, although I do recall exchang- 
ing a wondering glance witli Walter Monckton. 

Directly after the Prime Minister left, Walter Monckton and 
George Allen hastened back to London for another conference 
with Whitehall officials. Copies of the two Bills were then 
ready for diem to read. The proposed drafts satisfied my 
lawyers and appeared to satisfy die Attorney-General, Sir Donald 
Somervell. Sir John Simon, the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs, offered no criticism. I retired that night greatly encouraged 
to learn of this progress. But the Prime Minister’s Sunday morn- 
ing meeting with liis Ministers produced a sorry aftermath. 

Walter Monckton was an uncomfortaUe witness of the deadi 
of his project. On arriving at No. lo Downing Street he was 
shown mto a small office adjoining that of Sir Horace Wilson. 
Mr. Baldwin emerged from the Cabinet Room to greet Walter 
pleasandy and to announce diat he would shordy be able to inform 
him of Ins colleagues’ decision. He went back into the room, the, 
door closed behind him and did not open for a long time. Sir 
Horace Wilson brooded over a large pile of papers and Walter 
anxiously studied the blank door. It was nearly two hours before 
the door eventually reopened and the Prime Minister emerged. 
“Come in, Monckton,” he said. Bntcring the room, Walter 
found liimself facing the concentrated gaze of the Ministers 
ranged round the famous green-baize table. 

The atmosphere was strained. Walter sensed at once diat die 
idea of die Divorce Bill had not prospered. As he settled into an 
empty chair beside Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister said many 
of liis colleagues felt diat the bracketing of the two Bills would 
smack of a bargain where there ought to be none, and therefore 
they could not support it. He was of the opinion diat die second 
Bill would affront the moral sense of the nation and might be 
interpreted' as an abandonment of the moral position die Cabinet 
had taken up. 

V ^Walter remained silent, A Minister asked what would be 
the King’s reaction to the decision. 

Walter answered that he did not know. “His Majesty,” he 
said, “had hoped that the two Bills wliich the Prime Minister 
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bad looked upon with favour would be acceptable This decision 
will greatly disappoint hun In light of the present circiini- 
stanccs, he will undoubtedly ask for addioonal iinic for furtjier 
diouglit " 

Mr Ibmsay MacDonald, the Lord President of t)ic Council, 
asked gravely, "How much time will die King ask foc> How 
many dav-s*’’ 

Rirdly da^s," 'inswercd Walter "I anticipate diat he will 
require weeks 

Mr Baldwin, who had been silent now said, "Tlus mattet' 
must be finished before Chnstmas '* Other Ministers interrupted 
to say that Christmas \\ ould be too long to wait the King should 
make up.ius mind immediately Soincom. murmured that tlic 
continued uncertainty had already hurt the Cliristmas trade 
According to Walter Monckton's recollection die last observa- 
tion emanated from Mr Chamberlain When Walter came to 
describe dus part of the proceedings to me his voice reflected bis 
personal feelings 1 was mote plulosophical although it did seem 
to me that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was bcuig a trifle 
more nictcciiar) than his office demanded 
Still, tlierc IS no denying that my disapDointmcnr was pro- 
found It drove home to me the oncsidcdncss of m> struggle 
with the Government Mr Baldwin's supporters at the ome 
rejected indignantly the "abominable and malignant msmintjons 
that pressure had been brought to bear upon tin. King by ins 
Ministers " And to the extent tliat no active force was ever 
applied, the sntement was tccImiciHy correct. But pressure of 
a kind was certainly applied — ilic static yet implacable nnp of 
a vice which, having fastened about an object, never relaxes 
first the idea of the morganatic mamage tJien the proposed 
broadcast, and finally the two Bills tint would have given my 
intended wafe and myself a measure of sccunty — each m turn 
had been refused Cleat to the end, Mr Baldwin m his cxcliangcs 
with me followed with scrupulous cxacotudc tlic constitutional 
rhetoric which preserves the fiction of kingly authority It was 
always my Ministers who would not let me do what I wished 
It was always with his hnitibU duty tliai lie did what he washed 
Tlic frjinc Minister controlicd all the levers of pow cr He could 
bargain with die Opposmon He could canvass Members of 
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Parliament. He could exert Party pressure for die support of the 
newspapers. He could even consult the Dominion premiers in 
his own terms. He could do all tliis and more. Such was the 
discipline of the Party macliinc under Mr. Baldwin’s control that 
influential friends upon whom I might otherwise have counted 
never dared to step forward — perhaps not wishing to risk loss of 
Party favour. I had to stand silent. How lonely is a Monarch in a , 
struggle with a slirewd Prime Minister backed by all the apparatus 
of the modem State! 

Walter related how the crowd outside No. lo Downing Street, 
tccognizmg the King’s motor, cheered as he drove away. That 
was probably die last audible demonstrarion of the “Kling’s Party.” 
By Monday it was a corpse. It died swifdy but not painlessly. 
Over die week-end, word went out through the lobbies and 
beyond into the cities and the provmces that the fight was over — 
if indeed it had ever begun. 

Although my advisers and I realised that there was nothing more 
to be gamed by prolonging the unequal contest, Mr. Churchill at 
this late hour stdl msisted that more remained to be said. Having 
from the outset taken liis stand on die lofty constitutional principle 
that the Government had no right to force the Knig to abdicate 
\wthout consulting Parhament, he strode into the House of 
Commons on die Monday afternoon undaunted, and quite alone, 
to launch Ins attack. Hardly was he on his feet before the hostility " 
smote him like a great wave. The memorable scene of Mr. 
Churchill bemg howled down has often been described. 

I have always regretted that incident, and would give much 
for the power to erase it from the records of that ancient assembly 
that owes him so much. Yet I am proud, also, that of ^ 
Englishmen it was Adr. Churchill who spoke up to die last for 
the King, his friend, ‘ 
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THE “CONSPIRACY” THAT FAILED 


N otiung more Temimcd to be decided bctvsteii tbc I’nmc 
Mumter and myself It was only a matter of going 
through die mechanical forinalincs of Abdication of pass- 
ing on to my brother Berue the Succession to die Throne and 
of settling vanous family matters Yet even as I begin to ^ply 
myself to tlicsc last preparations the whole structure of my 
decision formed m mental mgimh and under the relentless 
pressure of confiicung forces \vi$ menaced by an unc'cpcctcd 
development vvhicli for a short but tcmtying interval tliteaiencd 
me wnth the loss of the manugc for which I had already la 
spmt rdmouishcd my Throne 

Much of what went on at this time stiU remains obscure It 
involved something which witliout anget and ratlier for want 
of a better word, 1 call the ‘ Conspiracy ' Mr Baldwin, Lord 
Beaverbtook, Sir Horace Wilson, Perry Brownlow, even the 
soliator who handled Wallis's divorce petition, Mr Tiicodorc 
Goddard, were briefly involved m it 
I shall begin with an account of Max Bcaverbrook's pan, 
based upon the facts as I was subscqucnilv able to piece them 
together, and from his own %/ry reminiscences 
First, 1 word as to liis mooves Max Beavetbrook is a subtle 
and liigUy political animat No doubt friendship for me, perhaps 
even a romantic desire to tmcoungc tlic counc of true love in the 
face ofa Prime Miimtct's opposition, had all been impelling con- 
siderations And an addition^ mipohc was fumislicd by Im long- 
standing cmnit)' for Mr Baldwin Yctchcrcwassomethuigmorc 
I had tramped the outer marches of tbc Empire he had loved. He 
trul} believed, I dunk, thac le mtwests would best be served by 
my rcnuuiing King All odice arguments and pulls hav mg failed, 
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he was iiispired, at this stage, to try to plant in Wallis’s mind the 
idea of renouncing the marriage. It was not his intention to 
destroy my happiness- Max has since put down on paper what 
he hoped to achieve in what he conceived to be my best interests; 
“We wanted only a postponement of the great decision. If Mrs. 
Simpson renounced tlie marriage, Mr. Baldwin’s crisis would 
die on his hands. Public excitement would sink. The great 
aim of delay for second thought and cahn consideration would 
have been achieved. Then, later, the question of marriage could 
have been rc-opened at die rime of the King’s choosing.” 

The plot was hatched at Stornoway House die night before 
WaUis left England. There, with several friends, Perry Brownlow, 
George Allen, and Walter Monckton (the presence of the last two 
perhaps needs a word of explanation. Wliile they were com- 
pletely loyal to me in spirit and in deed, diat very excess of 
loyalty prompted diem to leave no avenue unexplored, however 
unpromising its turmngs, that held out die remotest prospect of 
keeping me on die Tiirone) , Max Beaverbrook reviewed the situa- 
tion as it had then developed. The immediate pracdcal difficulty 
that had to be resolved was to open, unknown to me, a line of 
communication with Walks. 

Earlier on the preceding day Max had tried to reach licr with a 
stratagem of his own. He had prepared an editorial which he 
diought would be pleasing to her, and had telephoned The Fort, 
hoping diat I would allow him to show it to her. But instinct 
warned me not to allow this step, and I asked him to read it 
first to me. My instinct was home out. The article was designed 
to induce her to make a declaration of renunciation. Wallis never 
saw it because I would not permit Max to show it to her. It was 
never published. Max now produced a more subtle idea. Since 
Perry Browmlow was a friend of Wallis’s as weE as of mine, Max 
saw in him a possible means of access to her. The plan was roughly 
as follows: asl wasstill conducting business in my office atBucking- 
ham Palace every moniing. Perry was deputed to ascertain my 
movements and to take advantage of one of these daily absences 
in London to make liis way into The Fort and approach Wallis, 
whom Max, with his remarkable intuition, had sensed must be 
desperately casting about for some means of ending the crisis. 
Thus when, by a remarkable coincidence, I asked Perry Brownlow 
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ncjct mommg to accompany Wallis to Cannes 1 chose m aH 
innocence Max’s agent 

An advoatc charged -with so delicate a task could hardly ha\ c 
asked for a more favourable opportumty to present his ease 
Perry Brotvnlow was alone with Wallis throughout the long 
drive across France from Dieppe to Cannes where they arrived 
shortly after midnight on Saturday December 4 Wlicthcr he 
ever actually broached the idea of licr withdrawing from tlic 
marriage Wallis herself docs not remember, and die point m 
an) ca'c, is not important She needed no persuading Not 
knowing how far matters had progresed 01 London she devised, 
with the help of Perry Broumlow and Herman Rogers the 
following public statement which was released to the Press from 
Cannes the Monday evening following her arrival 

Mrs Simpson throughout the last few weeks has mvartabJj 
svubcd ro avoid any action or proposal wImcI) would hurt or 
damage His Majesty or the Tluone 
To^ay her attitude is unchanged and she is walling if sucli 
acnon would solve the problem to witlidraw forthwith from a 
situation that lias been tendered both unliappy and untenable 

Wallis read the statement to me over the telephone. I readily 
consented to its release, it set forth her attitude m a proper and 
dignified manner My Iiopc was that it would silence those 
who imputed to her an indifference to die tremendous things at 
stake for me. But it never occurred to me that she w^ actuaJi) 
asking to be released from the claims of my love Yee chat was 
what she meant And others read uito her statement the same 
meaning 

At tins junctures plot developed within the plot Several days 
after Max Bcaverbrook had bad Ins sudden inspiration Sir 
Horace Wilson appears to has e entertained a rcmarl ably similar 
one of lus own He summoned Mr Goddard, Wallis’s sohator 
to Whitehall for an intcrvicvv The arcumstanccs tliat brought 
about the reappearance of this gentleman into our affairs reinam 
ohsfii'e It auyks^v hoNt Asc 5w JJjJaace «ns J.vnasclfjsjoniinr- 
arfly attracted bj die possibility of bceiking die abdication 
impasse with a sudden and overpowering appeal to Wallis. 
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whatever the reasons, Mr. Goddard in any event suddenly ' 
appeared at The Fort tliis same Monday afternoon, with a vague 
plan for going to Cannes to talk to her. My recollection, wliich is 
none too certain regarding tliis particular meeting, is that d 
expressly forbade him to go. I do remember helping the visitor 
on with his coat and escorting liim to the door. My new motor 
was standing outside; Mr. Goddard admired it, and was so im- 
pressed by its appearance that he announced liis intention of pur- 
chasing one himself. But I was presently to discover, somewhat 
ruefully, that Mr. Goddard’s curiosity about American motors 
was not quite as intense as I had assumed. 

On leaving me, Mr. Goddard, it appears, hastened back to 
London, where Sir Horace Wilson was waiting at the Travellers’ 
Club to learn the results of his talk with me. Almost immedi- , 
ately Sir Horace cxlnbitcd a sheet of paper on wliich was written 
what Mr. Goddard afterwards described as an “epitome” of 
Wallis’s statement from Cannes. Sir Horace asked whedier, in 
the solicitor’s opinion, it represented a sincere desire on tlic part of 
Walks to renounce the marriage. The latter answered that 
firom what he knew of the lady it was undoubtedly her 
intention. 

Sir Idorace Wilson suddenly excused himself. Presumably he 
telephoned No. lo Downing Street. Returning, he informed 
Mr. Goddard that the Prime Minister wished to see liini at once. 
It was now well past the dinner hour. Mr. Bald\vin was alone 
in his office. He handed die solicitor a sheet of paper that he had 
been studying on his desk It was a copy of the “epitoihe” that 
Sir Horace Wilson had just shown him. 

“What does this mean i” the Prime Minister asked. 

“l have only just seen it,” Mr. Goddard answered. 

IJowcver, he repeated in substance what he had aheady told 
Sir Horace Wilson; namely, that from what he knew of Mrs.' 
Simpson die facts were undoubtedly as set forth. 

The Prime Minister listened thoughtfully. “I want you to go 
to Camics.and find out what is rcaUy behind this,” he said. 

“When asked the solicitor. 

“Immediately — to-night.” 

“If you ask me to go, I shall of course do so.” 

uOned Sir Horace Wilson into the, office. 
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Mr GodJard IS flying to Cannes to-msht. Make the necessary 
^ arnnecjncnts. 

By'Mr Baldwin’s order the special aeroplane used for I'nme 
^lJffl5^enal busujcss was made a-vailaWe for the journey It was 
w Ijc Mr Goddard s first flight and as he had a heart condition 
that might be adversely aflected by altitude lus doctor insisted 
Bpon accompanying him. The two travellers hastened to Croy- 
don intending to fcike oITby 2 a m. in the hope of reaching die 
South of fence by the early morning But die weadier was un- 
favourable, and the start was delayed until daylight In die air 
ihcv were itaraediatcly beset by storms and engine trouble wludi 
obliged them to make several emergency descents en rouif 
Having been warned by George Allen of what was afoot I 
tekphoned Wallis m Ca^cs warning her of Mr Goddard s 
imminent arrival on an errand apparently undertaken with the 
Pnrae Minister’ s knowledge and approval Perhaps tn my vmth 
I was rather imperious You muse not listen to this man I 
insisted Do not be mfluenced by anything he says 
Wallis has a mind of her own After some hesitation she 
aasivercd that she would of course have to receive him After all 
he svas commg a long way at some risk to himself and courtesy 
recruited that she should listen to what he had to say But she 
promised to do nothing without consulting me Her answer 
v.’as reassuring Little did I icahre that she was then on the 
v-rge of slipping out of my hfc Depnved of niy moral support 
she was no longer so sure of herself and die violence of the storm 
raging about us both ten ficd her 
During the rest of that day, while Mr Goddard was beating 
his w'ay south through cloud and storm I turned % eanly to deal 
widi my personal affairs My time 1 remitted was fast running 
out and 1 therefore asked my brodicr Bertie to come to Tlic Fort 
m discuss the disposition of family property heirlooms and so 
forth for m the process of stepping down from die Tlirone I 
shoald also abdicate for Icgnl purposes the position of head of the 
House ofWmdsor 

In a manner of speaking tins wns die first tunc since the onset 
ofdsftcsvsvsvht.iLliv^ttopcncAtVjeAootofTVftFos'itCiTriy family 
Wuh brodicrly affection George had tried agam and again to see 
me, but altliough I missed his compamomhip duruig those lonely 
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days, I held fast to my original policy of self-imposed isola- 
doii. However, after he learned that I had sent for Bertie, 
nodiing could keep Iiim away. Uninvited and unannounced, 
he showed up at The Fort during ^le afternoon. Surprised, I 
asked; ' - 

“What tlie dickens are you doing here?” 

“ Wliether you want to see me or not, I have come,” he said. 
Thus, what had started out as a family business discussion 
became a brotherly rcumon which, later diat afternoon,’ was 
interrupted by the unexpected arrival of die Prmie Mmister. 

Walter Monckton flashed a warning from London that the 
Prime Mimster was anxious to see me for a last talk. 

“But why could he possibly wish to see me again?” I asked. 
“Hasn’t evcrydiing been said that needs to be said ?” 

Walter answered that the Prime Minister apparently wished 
to reassure liimself that he had exliausted all possible solutions, 
and to see w^hether anything more could be done. 

In the light of the rebuffs that I had already suffered at the 
hands of my Prime Mmister, tins sudden solicitude struck me as 
a trifle odd, if not gratuitous. However, it would have been 
ungracious not to receive him, so I said he could come. 

Walter Monckton was with the Prime Minister when he 
arrived at The Fort about 5.30. So was “Tommy” Dugdalc. 
The trip from London, judging from Walter’s account, must have 
been a harrowing experience. It was made in the familiar under- 
sized motor; all three passengers, as well as die driver, were fairly, 
bulky, when they had all squeezed themselves into the cramped' 
interior Walter felt as if he were caged. As the chauffeur was 
obviously under strict orders to remain well within the Prime 
Ministerial speed hmit of twenty-five miles an hour, tlieir 
deliberate progress towards the waiting Monarch was something 
of a road hazard to overtaking drivers wdio, unaw'-arc of the motor- 
, car’s exalted occupant, set up a furious honking in their wake. 
Mr. Baldwin himself seemed utterly oblivious of the mounting 
pandemonium beliind. Apparently lost in diought, he hummed 
intermittently to liimself, cracked and snapped liis fingers in Hs 
peculiar fashion, and puffed contentedly at his pipe until* the 
packed motor-car became so full of smoke that the other 
Occupants gasped for air. 
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THE “conspiracy” that TA/IED 

As I greeted thc-party in the hall, I noticed Tommy Dugdalc 
in the tee ofdcposiniig near the door what was undoubtedly a 
tuiccase 

“Good God,” I swore sofdy to m)scJf “Surd} SJ} doesn’t 
intend to spend the night.” 

Taking the Prime Minister into die drasvmg-rooin where I 
left liini wntli Berue, I humcdly excused nij self Sir Edu ard 
Peacock vns outside 

ER.P I said m a low voice, “did }ou see tint thine in the 
hallt’ 

“Vbu mean Mr Baldwin’s suitcase f He asked diough it v. as 
ofmous that he knc^v to what 1 was referring 

“Correct Why did he bring it » 

Sir Edward smiled weanly ‘I believe that he expects to 
spend the night here ” 

Tliat suitcase was just too much Mr Dddwiii I suspected 
was already at work on the speech m whidi he would describe 
his negotiations witli me and periups he calculated tliat his story 
would sound much better if lie were able to tell the coimtry tliat 
he had spent a last night widi the Kang m i humble and sincere 
effort to talk him out of his project But I had ahead} had quite 
enough of Mr Baldwin Im pact m m} life w’as o\tr and I did 
not propose to have him on my hands that night snapping his 
ftigcrs, scoring up little homely touches for hts report to 
J?ariitnicnf 

f “E R P I said, ‘ will } ou do something for me ? Plcise take 
the Prime Muiisrcr aside and explain to him tliat while I do not 
‘wish to sewn inhospitable, 1 am worn out Tell him that he is 
of course, welcome at my table for dmiicr but with so little 
tune left md so mudi to be done tell him an\ thing But 
plcascseeiliathedocsiitsta} ” 

In a minute or two, Sir Edward Peacock returned S B 
quiw understands 1 shall take lum awa} m}scJf 

TIic Pnnic Minister and I had a last fruitless talk \Vc got no 
funher and our repetitions arc not worth going over igain 

When dinner was announced I joined die compan} ui the 
tdiang-room Wfe were nine iJst BhilAvar uir myiigih; Jir 
Xdward Pcncock on my left, my brothers, Berne and George, 
Tommy Dugdalc, Walter Moned ton George Allen and Ulick 
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Alexander made up the rest of the party, disposed around tHe' 
table as follows: 

The King , 

Sir Edward Pcacoclc 
Duke of Kent 
Major Thomas Dugda 
Mr. George Allen 

Major Ulick Alexander 

Conversation never flagged. But I saw to it that die topic that 
was responsible for bringmg us together was never once mentioned. 

The Prime Minister took his leave about half-past nine. 
Towards tire end of dinner, under the candleHght, his heav}' face 
seemed pasty and lifeless; the strain, I reaHzcd, bad also taken a 
heavy toll of him. Although I never saw Mr. Baldwin again, I 
believe that he took from The Fort, tliat evening, the recollection 
of an unbowed, unresentful if somewhat wliimsical Sovereign. , 

In any case, describing the dirmer at a Cabinet Meeting the 
following day, he remarked, more puzzled than disapproving, 
that “the King appeared happy and gay, as if he \veredooking 
forward to his honeymoon.” 

I woke up believing that the worst w’’as now over; that* no 
more painful surprises could possibly assail me. I was soon to 
learn otlierwise. Some 600 miles from The Fort, wliile I was still 
sound asleep, Mr. Goddard had been forced to land at Marseilles. 
"Witlaout a pause he continued by car on to Camies. 'Wallis 
received him at Lou Viei after breakfast. They talked together in 
front of an open fire. Mr. Goddard discovered that her desire to 
keep die King on the Tlironc was, if anything, more intense dian 
diat of die Ministers in Wliitehah. Together they discussed a way 
by wliich she might confront me with an impassable barrier: the 
■wididrawal, at the sacrifice of her freedom, of her still incomplete 
divorce action. 

In Mr. Goddard’s presence 'Wallis telephoned to say .that 
, since I would not renounce her she would perform the act of 
renunciation herself, and that she intended to leave France for 
, another country. “But it’s too late,’' I pleaded. “The Abdica- 
' don documents are being drawni up. The Cabinet is meeting 
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this vcr) moment to att upon them Of course \ou can doj 
vvhitcvcryou wish. You can go wherever you want— to Chim, 
Labrador, or die South Seas Butwhereveryougo,! will follow 
joa.” 

In the flee of determination Mr Goddard dnalK conceded 
defat Prcscnilj he telephoned George Allen to say tliat but 
for the ICing’s iron resolve he would have succeeded m his 
mission “Mrs Simpson,*' he said in effect, “is willing ro agree 
to anydim^, but odicr decisions Ime been made, and 1 am 
powerless His flectmg but ctitial part m the drama finished, 
Mr Goddard wididrew from the srage and I assumed vath relief 
that die plan to break down Wallis’s tcsistance had been scotched 

That day m London the Cabinet met twice At the monung 
session thcPnmc Minister apparendv gave his colleacuw formal 
nonce of a situation that couU liardlv have brougtn surprise, 
namclv, that the King, denied the right to marry on the Tlironc, 
was determined to abdicate immediately As tin. Ministers dis- 
persed, cables went out to the Dommion Preimcrs and die 
ViccTO) oflndia, tcUmg of my decision and the Pnme Minister 
composed two letters which were rushed to The Fort 

One might be desenbed as a formality — rcitcrauon by the 
Cabinet ot its prayer that my dcasiou was not irrevocable and 
that I would reconsider il 

The answer to this commumcition presented no difficuUs 
It was one widi which I had bved for weeks With die help of 
Walter Monckton, 1 addressed to Mr Dddwm in. m\ own. hind 
the formal declaration of mv mtcniion to abdicate— the last 
rcimuung action required to start die comututional macimicry 
tilnimg m high gar 

The King has received the Pnme Minuter s letter of die 9 th 
December, 1936 laforniing him of the vnew of die Cabinet. 

His Majesty lias given the matter Ins fiirtlier consideration, but 
regrets that he is unable to alter his decision 

The other letter is intcrcsiing only because it reminded me of 
iVi? cun^a .Ksd fassufi-vaosiaJ ijjiw.k wJauJ) ibc 

pissing of the succession from a living monarch would entail 
Since no higher aiidionty cM<tcd, I should be obliged as Kuig to 
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provide Parliament witli my own Royal Assent to my own Act 
of Abdication. 

Walter immediately started back to London witli my formal 
declaration. A dense fog had meanwhile descended over the 
Thames Valley; I was afraid that he might be delayed on the 
road, and m consequence keep the Cabinet waiting. Thus at die 
end even Nature seemed to conspire to retard the resolution of 
a situation that all concerned were anxious to end. 

For me it was all over. My mother was the first to know that 
my business with Mr. Baldwin was finished, Notwithstanding 
the weather, she drove out diat afternoon to scO me. She must 
have passed Walter Monckton on the Great West Road on 
lus way to London widi the fateful document. I should have 
preferred to receive her at The Fort, but because it was stiU under 
siege by the Press I decided that it would be easier for her if we 
met under my brother Bertie’s roof at Royal Lodge, three miles 
away , in W mdsox Great P atk. 

Taking the grassy road along the banks of Virginia Water, I 
joined her there briefly about three o’clock. She was already 
waiting m the dra\sdng-room when I arrived. I gave her a full 
account of all that had passed between Mr. Baldwin and myself 
during the six days since our last meeting on the Thursday before. 
She stiU disapproved of and was bewildered .by my action, but 
now that it was all over, her heart went out to her hard-pressed 
son, prompting her to say widi tenderness: “And to mej the worst 
tiling is tliat you won’t be able to sec her for so long-’ 

Through the french windows, I noticed that the fog had 
thickened; I could hardly see into my brother’s garden. I there-’ 
fore urged niy mother, for her own safety, to start back for 
London before dark. I watched her go, and returned to The 
Fort to find George AUen in what was for Iiiin a state of extreme 
agitation. 

During my brief absence at Royal Lodge there had been 
another urgent telephone call fironi Cannes, fismond Harms- 
wortli, George Allen told me with concern, had unexpectedly 
turned up on the C6tc d’Azur, taking up Max Beaverbrooks 
torch, and \Vas urging Walhs to withdraw. , 

“Do you mean,” I asked George, “that ‘I have to go tlirough 
all that again ?” 
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‘ I am afrai3 Sir,” said George, diat Mrs Simpson is deter- 
mined.’ 

Now pcncrscly occurred i fuut moment of agon> for me 
\Vhcn I called up Wallis on the telephone she returned to the 
despairing cnttcauca of the morning Anjtlunq she mststtd 

would be tetter than abdication She was distraught so aws 
I With the last exits of my reign closing one bj one I found 
m)*sci f facmg a \ oid. 

Final!) 1 summoned George Allen into the room while slic 
talked ‘ What can I jay to make myself dear » How can J con- 
vince her that what slic suggests is tittcrl) impossil !c » George 
Allen took a piece of paper off the desk and svrotc upon it a 
single sentence “Tlic only conditions on which I can sta) here 
arc if I renounce you for all nine I read ic to WalJjs first and 
then handing the rdephone to Mr Allen 1 asked Inm to repeat 
ic. Her answer to me was worth) of the occasion The soid 
between lu disappeared Tlic truth of course is tliat she tried 
througliout to mAe me rum back and she would has e succeeded 
had I not loved licr so desperately and therefore been so deter* 
xmned 

In the mcantinic Walter had returned from London with his 
report on the four o clock Cabinet Meeting and w as offnetain on 
his third round trip between The Fort and Wluccljall smw 
breakfast 

Government draftsmen were alread) at work on die Instru- 
ment of Abdication b> means of wluch I would pass the 
Succession to my brother It was Mr Baldwin s desire to have 
die document signed by me and wimcsscd b) m) three brothers 
the next nionung subnutted to Parliament m the afternoon and 
gi\cn my formal assent on Fnday when I would cease b) law 
to be King 

Since Bertie would lusc to be proclaimed the new King at 
an Accession Counal on die Saturday I tesoKed to lease 
Bntim the night before 

In London the tall stoopmg figure of Sir John Simon joined 
Mr Baldwin and Walter Moncktott m scrutininug the drifts of 
the rnstaimcnt ofAbdicauon and the Royal' Message wi'iicA were 
pissed back, and forth until the Bsudious requirements of Whuc- 
oall wording had been satisfied It was a worn and somewhat 
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rumpled barrister who finally materialized out o£ the fog some- 
time after midnight, bearing die decisive papers. ^ 

Late as was die hour, and tired diougli we both were, nei'cr- 
thcless we studied them afresh. The Instrument of Abdication 
was die important one. 

I, Edward the Eighth, of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, ICiiig, Emperor of India, do hereby 
declare My irrevocable determination to renounce the Tlironc 
for Myself and for My descendants, and My desire that effect 
should be given to diis Instrument of Abdication immediately. 

In token whereof I have hereunto set My hand this tcndi day 
of December, mnctccn hmidred and diirty six, in die presence ol 
die witnesses whose signatures arc subscribed. 

"Tell them,” I finally said, “that I approve and will sign it in 
the morning.” 

Walter went to the telephone in the Httle haU olfdie drawing- 
room. A mmute later I heard him telling Tommy Dugdale ai 
No. 10 Dowming Street that the King had approved die draft 
and would sign it in the presence of his brothers in die morning 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


“GOD SAVE THE KING” 


B V brcatfiisc amc next morning the offiaai copies o( the 
Instnimcnt of Abdication and the companion Roj’a! 
Message, locked up tn the familiar red despatch box, \scrc 
already on my desL My dircc brothers arrived at the Fort 
about ten o'clock. With Sir Edward Peacock Walter Monck- 
Mii, Uhek Alexander, and George Allen m attendance, we 
assembled immediately m the octagonal drawing-room And 
as if m harmony with the Iifntig of rhe almost intolerable pressure 
of the last few ivecks, the fog which for some da^ $ had added to 
the gloom had also hiced 

Sitting at the desk, with my three brothen ivarclung, I began 
to Sign die documaits There iscre seven copies of one, and 
eight of die odier— -just wh\ tlure sliould be this discrepancy 
1 ncrer knew Separate copies were required for the I’nme 
Munster, the House of Lords, the House of Conimom, the 
Govcmors-Gcncral of the Donnmons the Presulcnt of the 
Executive Council of die Jf«h Free State die Scerctar)’ of 
State for India 

It VV3J all quite informaj The room was filled wntli a dnpwficd 
dull murmur When I had signed the last document I jiclded 
die chair to my brothen, who m turn appended tbar signatures 
as mtncsscs m their order of prctxdcncc The occasion moved me. 
Like a swimmer surfacing from a great depth, 1 left die room 
and stepped outizde, inhaling die fr^ mommg air 
Walter Moiici.ton followed me outside Apologizuig for in- 
iniding he s.aid that he was anxious to tell me somcdiing before 
lif‘.tnt«.»^hft,di«vu3jrajri.Hafk.*o-*-s5ndfln. The_Erjmc.Minister had. 
asked him to ascernm whether there were any particular pomts 
cojircming our negotiations that I might wnsn him to mention 
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ill his report to Parliament that afternoon. Quite surprised, I 
answered, “That’s nice of S.B. I appreciate his thoughtfulness.” 
After a moment’s reflection I decided tliere were tw6 points of 
some importance to me personally tliat he might introduce! I 
wrote tvs'^o brief notes on separate pieces of paper, wliich I handed 
to Walter Monckton. I kept no copies. The first had to do with 
my brotlier Bertie, for whose future I felt a special responsibility. 
I am able to quote this one because Mr. Baldwin included it in 
Ins speech. It read : 

Tlic Duke of York. He and die King have always been on 
die best of terms as brothers, and the King is confident diat the 
Duke deserves and will receive die support of die whole Empire. 

The odier note dealt widi Wallis’s role in the historical episode 
then drawing to a close. I wanted the Prime Minister to tell the 
nation that “the other person most intimately concerned” llad 
steadily tried to the last to dissuade the King from die decision 
he liad taken. Such a statement should not have been difficult for 
the Prime Minister to make: it was reasonable to suppose that Mr. 
Goddard iiad reported as much upon his return from Cannes. But 
this second note, I regret to say, cannot be quoted; Mr. Baldwin, 
for reasons he never divulged, elected to leave it out of liis speccL 
Then the fateful documents were locked up in the same 
official red box in wliich they had been brought to The Fort, and 
Walter Monckton carried it back to London. My negotiations with 
the Government having terminated. Ins role as liaison officer with 
the Prime Minister had come to an end. Instead of proceeding 
directly to No. lo Downing Street he drove to Buckingham 
Palace, where he delivered the box to my private secretary, Alec 
Hardinge. And thus it fell to him to carry to the Prime Minister 
the papers in wliich the King had signed away his Throne. A few 
hours later, Mr. Baldwin rose in the House of Commons with the 
Instrument of Abdication and my message in his hand. 

^ I had ifieanwliile notified the Prime Minister that I proposed to 
make a farewell broadcast before I left tlic country the next night. 
Since by then I should no longer be King, tlie Government would 
have no authority to seal my lips. However, I instructed Walter 
Monckton to inform Mr. Baldwin that I would, out of courtesy, 
let tlie Cabinet see in advance what I intended to sav. 
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Hcncc. on tnv last morning in Great Britain 1 was up early, 
sanang to finish the broadcast upon which I had worked wdl 
into the night Some m tlic Government looked coldly upon the 
idea of my supplying an epilogue to a drama upon whidi die 
curtain had already descended And. even my mother tried to 
dissuade me. But I was dcicrnuncd to speak 1 did not propose 
to leave my country like a fugitive m the mght 

It has become part of die Abdicauon legend that the broadcast 
was actually written by Mr Churchill The truth is that, as he 
lud often done before with other speeches, he generously sup- 
plied the final brush-strokes Wanting to say good-bye to mv 
old &cnd, I invited him to limdi vvidi me tliat last d^ at The 
Fort Before he left 1 asked hun to read my modest ctfort He 
nude several adnurable suggesuons whidi a praaiscd student of 
Churchilliana could spot at a glincc ‘ bred m die consututiond 
tradition by my Father" . "one matchless blessing enjoyed by so 
many of you and not bestowed on mc—a happy home with Ins 
wife and children." 

While we were dius at able. I ceased to be King As 1 saw 
Mr. Churchill off, there ss ere tears in his ev cs I can soil see hun 
standing at the door, lut tn one hand suck m die other Some- 
thing must have stirred m lus mind, tapping out the solemn 
measure with lus walking-stick, be began to recite, as if to himself 

“He nodimg common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene ’ 

His resonant voice seemed to give an especial poignancy to these 
lines from die ode by Andrew Marvell, on the bclicadmg of 
Charles 1 

Bertie came into my room alone that evening for a last talk 
I was m the midst of packing my most personal possessions 
I closed the door, and pushed aside me dungs on the sgfa to make 
a place for him to sit down 

Shy and renting by nature, he slmmk instmctivcly from 
die greganous hfc I lud lived with some Test. Yet he possessed 
admirable guahnes — qualities that nuy not have been so marked 
.10 .mr ,v«ttildminl.?-'’>fisv'*.tit^, »J!,«xmufid!nUrafih.at- 

Durmg these last days vve had spoken to each other with i 
frankness rccalhng die imtroublcd corapamonship of out youdi 
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‘ihe situation seemed to cry mutely, for a' s^boHcalllay&gloh^^^ 
of hands, a passing of tlie, torchi'' ,But' diere" if not riiucli 'tliat-ia'. 
former Monarcli can tell Jiis successor.' ' ■ X’; VX ' I - 

“You are not going to finddiis a difficult job at'^lf’.'I^^’sufed,' 
him. “You know all the ropes, and you have almost oyercdme^ 

. that slight hesitation in your speech which used to make .pubHc, 
speaking so hard for you.” ' , _ X, ' 

Words do not come easily to Bertie on 'occasions of. great 
emotion; without his having to tell me so, I knew that he felt my 
going keenly. At the same time he can be extreniely [practical,: 

“By the way, David,” he asked me, “have you given; any: 
thought as to what you are going to be called now j” , ■ ; / ; ' 

Tins question took me aback. “Why no, as a niatteriof-fact, 

I haven’t.” --•’.-■■XX 

At that late hour the question of another title seemed of-little' 
consequence to a man who had heen King. Immediate xefle'etibri, 
told me that, as the son of the Sovereign, I was in my.' casexby 
right of birth a prince — His Royal Highness the Prince Edward; i 
But Bertie had evidently pondered the question arid h’pX.ddub't 
Judging it only proper that I should bear a title at leiwt.equal'.td. 
/that of my younger brothers, Harry Duke of Glouc^tcrX^d; 
George Duke of Kent, he said thoughtfully; “I shallcreate .you'a 
Duke, How about the family name of "Windsor ?” • '■' i /'V. Xh?' 

“Duke of Windsor,” I said, half to myself. Liking, the 'squrid. 

. of; it,' 1 nodded in agreement. ' ■ '[ -v . VvX X; ;,.'/ 

' It shall be the first act of my reign. I shafi'anriotince it at niy 
■ Accession Council to-morrow morning.” . ' T ,;.XV, - ■' i . X.'.f': \ 
Walter .Monckton returned •■before diimefXwitli the .draft (of 
C, the broadcast winch, out of courtesy, I had.wahted die.GqvcmX 
'.inent to ; see. : The Pnme Minister had. dropped;.a hiritXth'at(Kc 
X ' would be gratified if I would stress that he had‘at;all;times shown 
■'(,me every possible form of consideration. “That’s agood orief; I 
said, xeinembering how he had ignored my siriiple request, thoday 
V\b,efbre that he sliould do. justice.>in Ins speedi''tp. ,'Wms.((^ 
((‘(qmissiori-was'all the harder to imdcrstarid because of dic apparerit 
JXX'benevolenCe &a^ his own speech:r^ari au'tobiogiaplucal 

( XtriimipK ^sg'uised as a 'hoiriily.on die errors of a King." Hpyteyerv 
■ ’;V"detCrihmOd'' riot* to, ;b'e ' petty' at the last - moment; 1 inep^prated 
X?,-riito(my',.^ Htdedtem.diat’Ah:..;Baldwin.-had(ydu^^^ 
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Piihaps rendering of these Simjdc courtesies falls more caszl} 
upon kinp than upon pohnoans, after all we do not Itavc to 
run. for office 

I had arranged to dine wth my at Royal Lodge before 
Wting the broadcast from ’Wndsor Castle at ten o’clock 
Before leaving The Fort 1 telephoned Wallis it Cinncs to tcU her 
that I vvas on my vvay and should not be able to talk to her again 
unrff somcame on the Sunday 
* Where arc you going»” she asked, 

“To Zunclt ” 

Surprised, she asked, “But why Zunch»” 

“On, one of my' household informs me t!ut there is an hotel 
just outside the city where I shall be conitomblc ’’ 

“But you can’t go to an hotel You wall hive no privacy, 
you will be hounded to death. ’ 

Until then, m my ovenvrought state, I Iiad given httle diought 
to where I would go, and so long as I could not be with Wailui 
until April, the quesaon of whert I should stay bad seemed to 
me of no importance 

She now made a suggesoon Out Jnends the Rotlischilds 
had uimed her to spend Christmas wiUi ihem at their country 
homeacliuesfcld near Vienna Although she had been looking 
forward to the cliance she urged me to go in her place 
"I will telephone them fight now ' WalhssaiJ. lam sure they 
will be glad to have y ou ’’ 

‘ Tile moment hid come to leave The Tort for good. My bags 
were packed In the ict of bidding farewell to the small group 
5 of persona! retamers gadicred in the ball J discovered Slipper at 
my heels In the commotion of packing he was obviously 
worried tiwe he would be left behind Fatting the little dog to 
Tcissure lum, I said, “Of course you arc coming away with me. 
Slipper. But you can’t come to this bmily dumet-party “ And 
turning to Walter Wonckion. I said. Be sure to bring Slipper 
1 Kith you in the car when y ou come to fetch mefor thcbroadcast.’’ 
As ! drove off down the hdl towards Virginia Water, I turned 
for a last look at the pltcc f loved so much. The Fort was m 
tujjw. Oae Qviy i 5??. mere, ‘jugeu/'fiifi — before the 

motor turned out of the gates and it disappeared In due 
moment I realized how heavy was the pnee I had paid* for, 
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along with. aU tlie other things I should have to give up The Fort, 
probably for ever. The thought brought me great sadness. 
The Fort had been more than a Jiome; it had been a way of life 
for me. I had created The Fort just as my grandfather had 
created Sandringham; I loved it in the same way; it was there 
that I had passed the happiest days of my life. 

A few minutes later I joined my family at Royal Lodge. My 
mother and Mary had come from London; my three brothers 
were with them in the drawing-room. Dinner passed pleasantly 
enough under the circumstances. I hope I was a good guest, 
but I ratlier doubt it. 

While we were still at dinner, tlie butler announced diat 
Walter Monckton had arrived to take me to the Castle. When I 
stepped into the car I found Shpper on die seat, no doubt be- 
wildered by die sudden excursion into the night, but cheerfully 
wagging his tail. Driving down the Long Walk, Walter Monck- 
ton told me diat Walks had telephoned to say diat die Rothschilds 
would be glad to have me. The knowledge that I now had a place 
where I should be left undisturbed to wait out the months before 
our marriage helped to soften the bitter prospect of a long separa- 
tion. 

The great quadrangle was dark and deserted as we entered. 
Only at die Sovereign’s Entrance was there Hght and activity. 
A few of the officials of the Castle, among them my fathers old 
Private Secretary, Lord Wigram, in his dual capacity of Deputy 
Constable and Lieutenant-Governor of the Castle, received me at 
the doors. I mounted die Gothic staircase to my old rooms in the 
Augusta Tower, where I found Sir Jolin Reith, Director of the 
Bntish Broadcasting Corporation. At my request he had come 
from London to supervise die broadcast, bringing widi him 
equipment and technicians. Aldiough I was hardly a novice, 
he suggested diat I should rmi through the usual practice routine. ‘ 
So that I might' test my voice he handed me a newspaper from ' 
winch to read aloud. The paragraph I picked at random had an 
unexpected relevance. It was die report of a speech by Sam 
Hoare at a teimis gatheruig, to whose attention he hopefully 
commended the fact that die new King was an ardent tennis 
player. Tliis information I read aloud widi the utmost grawty. 
The time signal came. In a deep voice Sir Jolm announced into 
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the imcrophonc — ■“This m Wmdsot Castle His Royal Highness, 
Pnncc Edward.” "With those words my senses became utterly 
absorbed wtli the job m hand. Sensing that 1 might wdi to be 
left alone -with Walter Monckton, Sir John dippoi out of the 
room. I do not myself ftmembet Uk sound due raysttfied mdhona 
of listeners — the slamming of a door The noise, I belies c, was 
actually caused by my banging my shoe agatmt the table leg as I 
shifted my position to read. is what I said 

At long last I am able to ay a few w ords of mj otsu 
I have never wanted to vntlihold any'thing, but until now it 
has been not consticuoonaQy possiUe for me to speak. 

A few hours ago I discharged my last duty as King and 
Emperor, and now that I have bi^ succeeded by ms brother, die 
Duke of York, ms fim words most be to dcdarc my allegiance 
to him. Ibis I do with all my hcan 
You all know, the reasons which Imc impelled me to renounce 
the Throne But 1 wzae you to undrncaod tbit m makutg up 
my mind 1 did not forget the country or the Empire which as 
Prince of Wales, and lately as king 1 have for twmn-fise yean 
tned to serve But you must bchete me when 1 tell sou dut 
I have found it impossible to carry the heavy burden of respon- 
sibility and to disdiarqe my dunes as Kmg as 1 would rvisl) to do 
without the help and support of the woman I lose 
And I want you to know that the dcasion I liave made has 
been mine and mine alone This was a dung I had to judge 
entirely for myself The other person most nearly concerned 
has tned up to the tut to persuade me to uke a diEerenc course 
1 have made this the most senous decisioa of my hfe, upon a 
single diought of w iiat would m the end be best lor all 
This dcasion lus been made less difficult to me by the sure 
fcnowlct^c that my Brother, with hn long training m the public 
aHairs ofuus country and with hu fine qualines, will be able to 
take my place forthwith, without inrerrupaon or injury to the 
iile and progress of the Empue. And tie has one matchless 
blessing, ttijo) cd by so many of \ou and not bestow cd on me — a 
happy home sndi ms wife and children 
During diese hard days ( have been comforted by my Mother • 
and by roy Innul j The Muiutcrs of the Crown, and uj paracultr 
dff iyaiiaVin, tfle fhmc Atmisor, davc ahvaj-s trcaiccf me with 
full connd-ration Tlicrc has never been any consnrutiona! 
didcTcncc between me and them and bem ecu me a.id Parhamen t 
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Bred in the constitutional tradition by ’my FatJicr, 1 should never 
have allowed any such issue to arise. < \ ‘ ► 

, Bver since I was Prince of Wales, and later on when I occupied 
the Tluroiie, I have been treated with the greatest kmdhess by all 
classes, wherever I have lived or journeyed throughout the 
Empire. For tliat I am very grateful. 

I now quit altogether public affairs, and Hay down my burden. 
It may be some time before I return to my native land, but I shall 
always follow die fortunes of the British race and Empire widi 
profound interest, and if at any time in tlie futntc 1 can be foimd 
of service to His Majesty in a private station I shall not fad. 

And now we all have a new King. I wish him, and you, liis 
people, happiness and prosperity with all my heart. God bless 
you all. God Save the King. 

At Royal Lodge, my family had listened to the broadcast, -and 
when I returned to them I had tlie feehng that what J had* said 
had to some extent eased the tension between tis. It was getting 
late for my mother, and she left first, with Mary. I stayed on 
until midnight with my brothers, and Walter Monckton joined 
us all in a farewell drink before he and I took the road to Ports- 
mouth. My brothers walked with me to the door exactly as 
diey would have done were I leaving for Balmoral, Sandringham, 
or some other familiar place. On diis leave-takmg, however, if 
was I who, as the subject to the King, bowed to Bertie, and 
George, watching, shook liis head and cried almost fiercely, “If 
isn’t possible! It isn’t happening!” 

But it had happened. It was all over. 

The Admiralty had a destroyer, the Fury, waiting at Ports- 
mouth, to take me across the Channel. 

It was a clear winter night; we were lucky not to strike fog. 
During the hours drive to Portsmoutli, Walter Monckton and 
I talked about many things. The details of the crisis fell behind. 
Our association had begun at Oxford, before the First World 
War, and as the car sped along across the Hartford Bridge 
Flats, we were simultaneously reminded of a two-day field 
exercise in wHch we had jointly taken part aS members of the 
<D.T.C. in the summer of 1914 — ^he as a young cavalryniah, I as 
a still yoiingcr corporal in the infantrs’. But I fvondered whcdidi 
Walter really remembered that hot, dusty plain exaedy as ,I did 
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—not merely because be liad in comparaose cemfoxt ntlden a 
horse hilc I marched on m} flat feet orr^’ingnSc and equipment 
but radicr because his place among men, \vas taken for granted 
v.l«Ic I \\’as secret!) ob^sed wnh desire to be found \sorih) 
and to share m the risks and smigetes of men And I meditated 
how strange it vas that chance dionld have oken me through this 
obscure pare of England on tlu$ paraaibr night, for it was here 
diat I had begun to fit m)*sclffor life m the real world — the v odd 
wduch by m) own free wl! I had chosen. 

Kcachmg Portsmouth we emeted the Navj Yard by the 
svrong gaf“, and found ourscKes on a dark and deserted quay 
from wbich I made out against the mght the shadow'y outlines 
of the t'lrfwy ft was not long before we were located b) an 
officer whom the Commander-In-Chief had sent to search for 
us He quickly guided us to ih-* berth where the destrojer was 
made me. There at the dock we tound Piers Legh Uhek 
Alexander and GodfTe% TJiomas waiting wath Admiral Sir 
William Fisher and a few of bs sufF The iarewcih \ ere bncC 
The captain of the dc5tro\cr Conunand-r C L Howe net me 
on board as I crossed the gangwav warb Sbpper under mv arm. 
He asked for leal c to Sill I told him tocarrv on and followed !um 
up to die bridge A moment later I heard him give the order to 
cast off the hawsers the engine room telegraph clanged the deck 
began to throb to the pulse ot the engines As these familiar 
rounds entered m) ctmjciousncu ! ihougJit how often I had put 
to sea m the same manner 

And so K came to pass that at two o clock on di- morning of 
December 12, 1936 H M S Fury slid silcntl) and unescorted out 
ofPonsmoutli Harbour WatcJnng the sliorc of England reced**, 
1 1 as swqit bv nuns cmoaons If « had been hard to give up 
the Throne, it had been even harder to give up m) countrv 
I knew now that I was irretrievably <ai m) own The draw- 
bndges were going up bdund me. Due of one dung 1 was 
certain $0 far as I was concerned lose had triumphed over the 
exigraacs of polmcs 

Though It his pros cd m) fate to sacnGce my cherished British 
Iicntagc along with all the years m its service 1 to-day draw com- 
fon the knowledge that tune lias long since sanctifjcd a true 

and fludiful union. 
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Nambour ' , '• 

Landshorough 
Berburrum 
Caboolturc ' 

*-4 Brisbane ’ ^ > .•/ 

V Rosewood 

Laldley " 

Gatton \ 

Hclldon • - . 

Toowoomba 

£ Stanthorpe- ^ ' * 

^ Tentetfierd (N.S.W.) ' 

GlcaXnnes ' 

Ben Lomond' ■ 

Guyha 
Armidale^ ‘ 

Tamworth 
^ Valley Hagbu 

Lawson 
• Kelso 
Bathurst ' ’ - 
rf Coonamblc: 

Wingadcc ' , 

/t Coonamblc 

Gular 
Gilgandra 
Miowera . ‘ 

Nyngan 

j5-i3 Cahonbar 

.t Narrofnihe. 'v; 

^ Dubbo-:' 

Wellington 
Orange . 

• Dlaj'ncy/ .‘'o- 


418 



'Sept. > ' '''i'/ 

, 5 ' Southampton ^ ‘ ‘ 

5-12 At sea S.S, Brfprest vf 
Fram 
J2-13 Quebec 
13 Ottawa 
jj Winnipeg 
j6 Calgar^,'^ 

High ^iver 
j 6-2X E.P. Ranch 




. ' Sept.' “ 'J/ ' -•/> /y% 

21 'High'Riverj' • ' t , 

, • . - Gilgaxf ;i.:' V '*’: =• . 
2 x- 2^ 'Banff ^ r*; ■''V;’ 

25 Calgary >• 1 • 

HighKiVtr - 
25-30 E.P. Ranch ; ■' 



Calgary/ 


V'Oet*^'/' ‘’'■r..'-'-' -"I 

3-4 ' Winnipeg / j.,'-,'' 

'V- 6;-io Ottawa;/,- 

13- / Quebec"^/’.' ' 

‘ X5-20 At sea S.S* E^pmi a/!, 

■ . "-Frar^t'. !■* ' „ ' // • 

20 ^, SoaihimptoQ " : V ' 


Aug. 

23 Southampton 
25-29 At sea S.S. Btrtnsarh 
29 New York 

29- 30 Washington 

30- 
Sept. 

21 Syosset, L,T. 

22 Ottawa 

24 Winnipeg 

23 Calga^ 

23-26 High River 


1924 

Sept 

26^ 

Oct. 

1 E.P. Ranch 

2 Jasper 
3-5 Vancouver 

5 At sea S.S. Pr/i«?rr IxtJse 
3-7 Victoria. Vancouver Is. 

/ 7 At sea S.S. PriftM/ 

7-8 \^ancouvcr 
9 Calgary 
lo-lt Winnipeg 


■•Oct '• t ^ 
I’i . ' IDuloth ■ 

13-54' Chio^ ' 

14 Detroit ' , - 

15-56 Toronto. V 'j 
. 16-59 OttawTi ■ 5 

Montreal '' ' 

23- M Lowell • _ ' ■ 

24- ^5 New York Gty/, ; 

25- ^1 At sea S.S. 

31 SouthamptoA/'y,^.,. 


hfar. 

a'S '?ortsmou6i 

aS- 

Apf. 

4 At sea H.M.S. Ktpulst 
Bathurst «, 

Cape St. Mary 
4-6 At sea H.hl.S KtpuUt 

6- 7 Freetown 

7- 9 At sea H.M.S. Ktpulie 
9 Takcradi 

Sekondi 

10 Kumas! 

11 Nraawmaw 
Nsawam 

J1-I4 Accra 

14-15 At scaH.M.S. Rrpv/rr 

15 Iddo 

16 ■ Offa 

■' ' Ilorin 

- Jebba 
17-19 Kano 

19 ■ Kaduna. 

Jviinna 

Zungcru 

20 ^ JbacUn 

"Aro 

,• Ebutc Metta 
'20-22 Lagos, , 

'22-30 -At sea H.M.S. Pepubt 

iuy, ' 

-'4 - ; Cape Town' ' , 
v'2 . SimorisioVn 

' i-V,Wynl>erg 
• Somerset West 
//'/' Styicnbosch„ . , ; 

, ’a' ' Paarl : . ‘ , ' - . ' • 
c,' Robertson m- 
• /."•"Ashton-'.*--/ , /// 
.1 '' ■ Swellcndam'-- 
5/ Worcester/'/ ' / 

6 : -/Heidelberg i{/.-'\‘-. ] 

' /MosjfcliBay.'J/ ;/'/ , • 

- ■ ,'Grcat Brat River’ _ C ■ 
'6-8 ’ George >. 



1925 

May 

7 Knjrsna 

8 Oudtshoom 
Cango Caves 

9 Graaff-Rcinet 
Middlcborg 
Rosmead 

9-12 Colcsbcrg 

13 Cradock 
Cookhouse 
Alicedale 

13-14 Port Elizabeth 

14 Uitcnhagc 
Addo 

Sunda>'s River Valley 
13 Grahamstown 
15-18 Pott Alfred 
1% Gtahatnstovm 
19 Bedford 
Adelaide 
Fort Beaufort 
Alice 

19- 20 King wnUam*5 Town 

20- 2 1 East London 

21 Cambridge 
Koomka 

22 Umtata 
Buttetwotth 
Idutywa 

i3 ’ Catbeart 
Imvani 
Queenstown 
Sterkstrootn 
Afonteno 
Stromberg 
Butghersdorp 

24 PitUippolis Road 
Jagcrsfontcin , 

25 Springfontem 
Edcn&tg 

23-26 Bloemfontein , 

^ 27 . Winberg 

' . Theumssen 
■ V .'Virginia 

' -Wonderkop 

. '•^Stcynsrust i 



May 

^7 littii’icy ^tnti 
28 FicksbPrg 
28 Ladybrand 
28-30 Maseru 
*0-3 1 Westminster - 
Juna 

1 Bethlehem 

Hairismlth •. •' 
t Ladysmith 

Hclpmakaar Ridge' / 
Spion Kop , ' r/ 

Colcnso .'•-I 

1-5 Durban . • . • 
j Vcrulam 

Stan^r ' 

GingindhlovB «;/ '• / 
3-6 ' Eshowc ' * 

6-10 Durban ’ • ' 'r‘‘\ /• 
xo-ix Pietermaritzburg * 
ij Moot River., t 

Estcourt ' • /' 


Glencoe • ' . " ‘ 

12 Ncvr’casdc /' ' V 
Dannhauscr.' ’ /; ; 
Dundee .* ’ ’ .-i' 
TaJana'HiU , 
Zuingmn 

■T3-14 Ermeio ’ ■ > 

I4-*5 Mbabane ’ 

15 .Carolina' 

^ Maebadodorp 

• Watcrv-al Boveri ./ 

id Barberton , , ‘ l 

Koraatipbbn-.'/^' * 
17 Tzancen 

Mokcctsi-'' •/' • / 
Guidpbata ■ - ‘ . 

' ZoekmakW / 



17.-18 'PietenbUrg _* 
,t8‘ . Potgictersrust/ / 
' - ^Naboomspruit' 

, - Mylstibbm ’ • • 
,• ./-Warmbads ' 
1^21. Pretoria - 

22"" - -Potchefstroom' 




Sept. . , . / ' ^ 

• 6 Dovw • ' 

Calais • '' 

7-8 Marseilles 
■ 8 - 1 X At sea S.S. 
xi-tj Alexandria 
xj-'X 4 Cairo 
X 4 Isnulla 

14-17 At sea S.S. Malla 
17 Port Sudan 
17-20 At sea S.S. Maida 
30 Aden 
30-28 At sea S.S. Malda 
Mombasa 


:M.Y , 7 OUKNE YS V 

;■ .l'-. 1928 '\V 7 

''Oct.'- 7 '' 

18 ; Hoirr^ '* ’> * ' • 

Masihdt V ' • 

18-15 BaUaba ^ take Albert' 

' aboan] S,S« Bafur-- 

1 5-20 hfurebison Falls * . , 

30 \ l^dahdumute C ' ’ 

Malisa ' ‘ 

30-34 Camp at Klgoya 
24 . Kdandumurc ' on lake. 
Albert aboard S.S. BaJur 

34- 2 j NtoroVo 

35 - 26 Bushed 
36 Fort Portal 


y"Nor.' 

^J 4 -i 5 '>'K 2 )ia 6 o v " 
-J 5 -i 6 'Camp at.Longido 
\ 16-17 Ariisha •. 

' 17-18 Catpp af Babati '7 •; . 

’j 8 . • Kwakuchinga - . 

18-31 Gimp at Pirtneat’s Height* 

22 - 2 J Dodoma ; 

33-24 Kondoa*Ixang! 
^ 347 a 6 -Camp near Nderaida ' 
36^27 Camp at Ufiomi ' 

27 , ..Kondoa-Iiirigi ./v' ‘ ’■I'o.' 

37 - 28 Dodomi 

38 - 


o«. 

26-29 Entebbe 

Dee. 

“ r • 

t Simba 

29 Fnja 

2 

Dar-cs'*SaIaam • .’"i 

Kiu 

Totoro 

2-5 

At sea ILM.S. 'Ehtthrlte • 

t -7 Nairobi 

30 Kitalc 

5 

Aden • ; ’ .• 

7-12 Elmcntcita 

?i- 

5*7 

At sea HAl.S. Enttipriie 

8 Z..akc NakUm 

Kov. 

7 

S\iCZ - . 

9 GtlgH 

2 '* Eldorct 

8 

Cairo' ’ . ' 

12-13 Nairobi 

2 Rofigai 


Port Said ' • . . • - 

14 Kisumu 

5-4 Nakuni 

8-10 

At sea 'H.M,S.'E«*^r//r. 

14-15 On I<ake Victoria aboard 

5-6 Nairobi 

10 

Brindisi • '' 

S.S. C/fmint HtU 

7 -S Naro bfom 

11 

Basle 

15-18 Entebbe 

8 Nycri 


Boulogne , ■ ^ 

16 Kampala 

9-14 Nairobi 


Folkestone' . •> - 


1930 


Jan. 

5 

3-7 

7 

7-10 

I ao -30 
3 * 

Feb. 

j 

3 

. 4 

3 ' 

5-8 

S - 9 ‘ 

■P' 


12 

12-13 

14-17 

i8 

19-21 

<31 ‘ 

- 22-25 

. 35-28 

Mar. ' 
> i>V 

- 2r9 , 
10 • 


Soulbampton 
At sea S.S. KerJU'orlb 
CettU 
Funchal 

At sea S.S. Ktnihcrtb 
CatiU 
Capetott'n 
Dc Aar 
Kimbciley 

Johannesburg 
Bulawayo 
Salisbury 
Umtali 
Bcira ^ ' 

.At sea~S.S. Mcfdatsa 
-Daixi.Salaatn „ 

^Zanzibar „ 

Xanga „ 

Mombasa „ 

Maungu 

Kasigua 

Maktaw 

Voi 

Kasigua 
Maungu . . 

Nairobi ; 

Omp In" blasai Reserve 
near KajtadO; 

Kiu 3 


Ma.-. 


Mar. 

■ '■ 

to 

Jinja 

30 - 

' • ' r 

10-12 

Imtcbbe 

Apr. 

' ” *'*• 

12-13 

Mastndi 

1 

Juba on White Nile 

*5 

Dutiaba on Lake Albert 


aboard S.S.’OajdNrejort ' 


aboard S.S. LugarJ 

hfar. 


13-14 

Packuatch 00 White Nile 

3 ^ 

Kanga ' 


aboard S.S. Luiard 

Apr. 

' ■ ,'-y . 

14 

Aiai 


Wanimokc . « . r 

14-16 CamponTangri River 

1-2 

Camp at Lotti ' 

16-17 

Packwatch on White Nile 

2 

Opart 


aboard S.S. Ijt^ard 

2-3 

CampatGambm « - ••• 

17 

Asswa River „ 

5-4 

: 

17-18 

W adclai „ 

4-5 

Mongulla ‘‘-v 

18 

Ormc Ris'cr „ 


Nalek . ’ 


Mutif ,, 

5 -« 

Bor' , f - 

1 S -19 

Rhino Camp „ 

7 

Shambe , ’ ^ ‘ ‘ 

'9 

Uri „ 

0-10 Bahr^cl Chazal r '--w ' * 

15^-20 

Laropi „ 

10 

Kanga , , t - ' - 

20 

Soka Forest „ 

10-11 

Lake No ^ ^ /'»» ! 


-Voi. ■ . '■ 
Nairobi \ 
^Tororo^ V- 


20-21 

21-22 

23-23 

23 - 24 
24 

24 - 25 

25 - 27 

27 

37-28 

28 

3 S -29 

29 

29-^30 

50 


Rhino Camp „ 

Arua 

XX’atsa 

Camp at Mando 

Maiubenque 

Membo 

Camp at NeMusa 
MgaO 

Okondonguc 

Dungu 

Wando 

Parage 

Aba 

Yci 

Loka 


11-12 Bahr cl -Zeraf • , . . 

13-15 -" V .»i' 7 ' 

13 Kosil ; ,/V •' • 

13-15 Kl^oum i 

15 . Omdurman 

1 6 .Wadi Haifa. . : 7 - •, 

26-17 Aswan i '/ .'' vi';’;' 
17-20 Cairo •- ’?/>' 

30 ^ Port Said 

21-23 At sea S.S.' Ras-alpindt • ' 
35 Matsctl’ca . 

Lyons ■' v . . /' ' 
Paris ' • - •' 

Windsor Great Park* ' * 


;jan.;;- .-'K, 

16 ■ , .London'^;? ?’Z - ■ 

16-17 Paris -.'"' ' ' Vr. 
x 8 . Hendaye’ ' ' • ' - - 
} ■ . 'Santahder: A '. 
’ 18-19 Afsea- S.S. Oropt/a , 


X931 

Jan. 

15-28 At *ea S.S. Ora ^/3 
aS^ Hamilton 
Tcb. 

I ' . At sea S.S. Oroptsa 
-Havana ’ ’ 

- 3 !''At.sca S.S. Or^ptia 
;-r 4 .', Jamaica' »',/ 


Feb. ’ 7 ■ ’ ■,<\ ‘ ' , 

' 4-6 /\i.tta:S.S,^Orcpeja ' 

6 . Panama Canal /' 

-. 7-9 At Sea S.S. Oro^ia 

-■9 .‘^Talira’-^ 7 ' v. 

^ /LobitoV'’"''Vo .''-f 

• lo-xx .A^<-Sca‘.S.S.. O/tJ/r/tf ’ 
•11 .’.CallaO'^ .’• 



MY JOURNEYS 


>i l^JT^ 

t< 17 Cwn 

17 SMi*>inJtn>a loiticci 


Jm»o , 

I M) On L*u Hilna il 


li-t1 ^ciJcndeQu] 
11 >1 StiUtKlMu 


Utt. 

t Ia Scnfaclli b, tJgo 

rcnobac, IfgoTaJoi k« 
SaniM 
PwSi 

lAfo 4e«M F Im 
riKflo blM. tjci NahicI 
f) llitiniU.|h ibiilt 


I* tS Msn 

lt-,1 Cord 


>1-1} AltnS^rllrrM 

H-rj Kto ii« lindpi 
li }a Sb PiChi (b7 noiO 


Camcno F0C07I0 
FivloSottm 

swrwfa 

Drid lloiinK* 

7 II A,oa,j.»d,o 
lt~tt ytr-rr^ 

tf Kr^imtujoi „ 

(l LUbon 

<1 >7 

tf Vt^ieta . 

ji7-i» r«<« 

VlaJaotCRMFirb 


M Bi ruts. a>^ 
OhrlKi 
t/^Q Milu 

19.11 AoutLMS Sirr/rUi 


VinJiot Cm r> 
LdoJon 
17 CDfcnlufeo 


1 I toclboba 
I IkV 
i tpuii 


VIi^miCkic tat 


I SonUifodciiCooipoiaU 
A-} O^RD 


> tulnci 

I i \i«> SY >U»»- 

4 ArowCokImII-k •> 

^ Cibu^CiwAliMdi « 

tf-9 fonnaniur « 


VilloiU 
1 } Fmu 

'taiadi Cicai Pot 


1 17 KhitraM 
«»-i 3 VSconi 

19-14 


I >] M«akb 


wioAaDt Cicil Tilt 


VjuJvsr C "wi 



MY JOURNEYS 


Aug. 

Tjrogir S^.Nahlm 

Aug, , 


Sept, ^ -> 

6 Prmktpols. S.Y.Nef/tB 

t5~i6 StatiGrad 



' ^ 7 Sofia 

i 6“I7 Korcula 

>» 

I GraltraBay S.Y,Nailm 

Belgrade 

17-19 DubroMuk 

r* 

1-2 Sktathos 

,, 

8 Du^pcst 

19 Kotor 


2-4 At sea 


8-13 Vienna 

io-M Corfu 

t* 

3 Galbpoli Peninsula 


14 Zurich 

*1-14 Ccpbaloaia Is. 


Cape Hellas 


Pans 

14-25 Itca 


Anzac Core 



25 Concth Canal 

,> 

Dardanelles 

tf 


S5-19 Puacus* Athens 


4 Sea of hfamma 

t* 


ip-50 At tea 


4-6 Istanbul 

f* 


50-3 X Kanstos Day, Ubea 

>» 

5 Bo«pon.s 





index 


Thrwjgtout this ludffx all rtfsrciuta la ilte ocii apply to tho Duke of 


AbWystead, taaciihifr yj 
AWjcataon Bin. 3S7 389 391 372,393 

Afcetgc££ie Cutfe aa a* 35 7^ 
Abe?gfl4«Miiiu, ju 
Ailaini Comdr Sr Jameson D 247 248 
Afnca.£a]t sat 333 

— Soith 306-9 

— nr aoj 

Aird Colorirf ft John R 341 
Airlie Dowaeer Countess of 1A5 1S4 
Albany Duke of (srr SaxH^^nt 
Gotha) 

Albert Pnnte Consort. 3 7 7 11, 14 jo 


Albma. DlTei Wtcb in. 150 tyg 00 
230 

Aleta d» Duke orWUrttembeta 4 
Alexander KnjofYm. liasu )07 
Alexander's neCitr Capta n £0»v> $ 61 
Alexander Sinclair MeTsvR.<s 
Alesa jder S c Ulick joj 3<io. 361 571 
3«s 40t 40a 4«7 4IJ 
A4£X4snu, Quun ukes charjrt f 
uacklcbiUren for ei{il ( moiuiis O si 
binhdav eel brat ob* 40 bet vents to 
her tister n Ommart 46 her obier 
vjaee of Sunday at Sandru j(t am. 49 
her letlinieal sdicxsl fisr boys. }0 death 
of KinEt Cdwacd. 70-1 rema m at 
SJodrtrtbham 74 her darm anJ per 
wialty S 3 het devoted fir end* 
23^ dws at Saadr]ni,h3m ait mco- 
ooned loa 378 

AJeunA’au, Queen of Denmark riw 
Alexindrox uh Grand Di ke M d ael cf 
Russia 71 

AfjbnM Amg ofjpain, J<»3 19 
AlJCf Prmeea, Co ojtssi of Ail loisc 06 
Allahabad 170, tyi 

ADcn Gcotee. ts^-ajo 3144-6 371 3, 381 
j5S-g 3;3 396 377er<i'4 
Allcuby Incid Manljl Viseetwt, iSOi 181 
Amen a Sou:li.204 3^; 341 
Annapolis Naval Academy at 145 446 
Ante'll, S r U’Elum 74 liS 
Awis. Duke ot 71 
AtbcrG‘*f'dQou 193 
Arras. 125 

A»<}uith. M H. (Earl of Oxford at A 
Asqw-h) I 

Aster \rtcouiit«$,3i4 


Attrtd, Queen of the IV-lgum. I«j 
AtacOrk AemB, RreudeotofTurkcY, 303 
30S 3<» 3ie^ lu 
Athksae Earl of 206 301 
Atdee, Rt. Hon Clement, 191 3S2 
AucUand, New Zealand 13a 133 
Aitstnl 1. 133-60, 164 378 

ADsma 339 

Dadoglin Marshal. 276 
Bahasvatpur Na«abe>f tdd 
BiU<s-in, lady 319 xao. a6 306 33T 
Baldwin Rt. Hen. Stanley (Earl Baldwin 
of Dewdky) innti Canada wh the 
Dim {Pnnee of Uales) atT-ao 
meets the OcKS on lus return from 
Afnea 234 an Covnn) of State 333 
ouestasmtheDusi svsntto Puthameoa]- 
f>elda.337-S huGur e ntmeni hauspow er 
7. a3i eoegratulatw the Dull cn 
*(«erh at Buen 1 Aires, 243 UadsCoiy 
tervative Ratty to T«wer 237 h i 
rrspOBSsbility (ft VSaarflaei) pact 
253 informed by the DuM of aj^ 
ptoatlime death of Knut George v 
46a 3 aetodsrtaefessiooofth'DrtE 
tube Throne, .31 a hw »vo dance of 
Hale Selin e 715-7 congratulates the 
Dcti alier "The Dastardly Aiteirpt “ 
9V at oiT na) dinaer-parry ivtili the 
DUKEatYorkll usejoC regucwuiyteat 
meetmg v.-ith the ntiE. 343 16 ac 
sciBpu to perruade the Ds.11 to stop Mrs. 
Sunpon idiveireepea o«.3jft-il bokii 
metnng of Maujtcrs to duous possible 
da h with tl e Dunt, 336 h $ appreoa 
non of Wili« Maticlionuthe DtiRS 
bauon ,>9 is summoned t 

Bucknvham Pabce to ace the Dmcc. 
33a in'omti the DuJis ofsemor Minn- 
ten diiappriia} of hw posTblc o ar- 
ni’P 330-1 informed bv Duke of h.1 
mteiRion 10 laarty Mn. Simpson 3P 
luaoppostiun repotted to Queen Maty 
313 weieotnertheDoctivartto^outh 
\\ ales, 337 asreej to tlw Dii* ukirg 
emifucl of Mioutets 337 o backed by 
>etuorMjnL'tert,346 twciV's proposal of 
Roq:aRatic pumagr 34* « rtqueimJ 
by tie Dt.li to lubmt morganatic 
proposal to Cab uct and Don iid ms. 



index 


343; his constitutional powers, 343-4; 
becomes the Duke’s intermediary, 
344-5; his solid backing by leading 
politicians, 345; dismisses morganatic 
proposal at Cabinet meeting, 346; his 
cables to the Dominions, 347; mforms 
Beaverbrook of Government attitude 
and requests complete Press backing, 
348; informs Walter Monckton of 
Cabinet refusal of morganatic proposal, 
352; Ills intentions as stated by Beaver- 
brook, 353-4; informs the Dukb that 
morganatic proposal is unacceptable, 
354-S; presents choice to the Duke, 355; 
IS informed by the Duke of his inten- 
tion to abdicate if necessary, 355; Press 
follows same kne as, 35S; agrees to call 
Cabinet meeting to consider broadcast 
by the Duke, 364-5; his negotiations 
with the Duke kept from Queen Mary, 
365; in command of situation if the 
Duke left the country, 366; break-up of 
solid Press support for, 373; holds 
Cabinet Meeting and is interviewed by 
Walter Monckton, 374; rejects pro- 
posed broadcast, 377; demolishes m 
Parhamelit case for morganatic marriage, 
377-8; is backed by Dominions, 378; 
mforms the Duke of Cabmet’s rejection 
ofbroadcast, 378; requests deasion with- 
out delay, on marriage or abdication, 
379; his statement m Pachament ends the 
Duke's hopes, 380-1; the Duke pre- 
pares to discuss terms with, 381; his 
authority to confront the Duke with ab- 
dication choice questioned by Churchill, 
3S2; Churchill's proposed warning 
to, 383 ! his abrupt moves as support for 
die Duke emerges, 3S5; agrees to pro- 
posed Divorce Bill, 3S9; Churchill 
sends plea for the Dura to, 3S9-91; 
warns the Duke of expected opposition 
to Divorce Bill, 391; announces he will 
resign if Cabinet refuses Div'orcc Bill, 
391; invites Walter Monckton to hear 
Cabinet’s rejection of Divorce BiU, 392; 
puts tune lumt on the Duke’s decision, 
393; his pohb'cal power, 393-4; JS in- 
volved m attempt to persuade Mrs. 
Simpson to renounce the Duke, 395: 
Beaverbrook’s dislike of, 395; receives 
news of Mrs. Simpson’s willingness to 
withdraw, 398; sends Mrs. Simpson’s 
' solicitor to licr in Cannes, 39S-9; visits 
the Duke at The Fort for last fruitless 
-talk, 400-2; gives Cabinet notice of 
Duke’S intention to abdicate, 403 ; writes 
two letters to the Dura, 403; receives 


formal declaration of the DUke’s in- ’ 
tendon to abdicate, 403-4; his ncgotia- 
, tions with the Dura recounted to Queen 
Maty, 404; *scruriiii2es draft of Instru- 
ment of Abdication, 405; asks the 
Duke’s wishes regarding speech , to 
Parliament, 407: includes one of die 
Dukes two points, 408; noufied Of the 
Duke’s proposal to make farewell 
broadcast, 4o8;,liis hint diat his con- 
sideration be stressed in broadcast. 410; 
the Duke’s broadcast reference to, 413 ; 
mentioned, 222, 2gl, 324, 327, 32S, 356, 
357. 3<3 i. 362, 371, 376, 384. 387 
Balfour, Earl of, 53 ' 

Balmoral Castle; 7, 9, 10, 12-14, 27, 45, 55, 
74, 163, 164, 183, 200, 289, 291, 311-13 
Baroda, 172, 173 
Barrington-Ward, Robert,' 3<^ 
Barrmgton-Ward, Sir Lancelot, 368, 369 
Bateman, Wilham, 372, 375 
Bath Club, 106 
Beaufort, 9th Duke of, 192-3 
— loth Duke of, 319 
Beaverbrook, Lord; the Duke enlists aid 
of, 31s; arranges for Mrs. Simpson's 
divorce to be reported by Press without 
sensation, 315; agrees to return from 
abroad to assist the Duke, 330; dis- 
approves of morganatic marriage pro- 
posal, 345; proposes rallying support for 
the Duke, 345-6; urges that cables to 
Dominions on morganatic mamage be 
stopped, 347; his efforts to rally sup- 
port, 348; refuses Baldwin’s request for 
unbroken front, 348; reports Dr. Blunt’s 
speech to the Duke, 349; reports break- 
up of Press agreement, 353; urges the 
Duke to allow- his case to be presented, 
354; is informed of the Duke’s decision 
to abdicate if necessary, 356; is shown 
draft of the Dura’s proposed broadcast 
speccli, 365; disapproves of broadcast 
proposal, 366; supports the Duke in the 
Doily Express, 373: urges withdrawal of 
morganatic marriage proposal, 3S0; is 
informed of the Duke’s intention to 
abdicate, 381; is refused permission to 
piib'licizc Mrs. Simpson's attitude, 383; 
his plot to mducc Mrs. Simpson’s re- 
nunciation, 395-7; mentioned, 358, 
360,376 / * 
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York, 9: becomes King, 13; presents 
Osborne House to the State, 14; his de- 
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George, Duke of York, Pnnee of 
Wales, 16; undergoes appcndiCins opera- 
tion, 19: Coronation of, 20; presents 
Frogmorc House and Abcrgcldie Castle 
to George, Pnnee of Wales, 20; takes up 
golf, 21; moves into Buckingham 
Palace, 28; his birthday gifts to the 
Duke, 41 ; his effect on the Court, 45; 
Ins yearly round, 46; a pioneer of day- 
light saving, 46; at Sandringliam, 47-8; 
his observance of Sunday, 49; his stud 
farm, 50: his observance of Christmas, 
51-2: visited by Nicholas II of Russia, 
67; illness of 68; death of, 69; funeral 
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seasonal routine, 182-3; -his private 
interests, 183; his'clegant life, 1S3-5; his 
resistance to 20th-ccntuty changes, 
186-7; summons Ramsay MacDonald to 
the Palace, 1S7; his doubts of Socialist 
Mmisten’ behaviour, 1S7; his dis- 
approval of new fashions and con- 
ventions, 187-8: his fear of vnolcnt 
change, 188: his disapprov-al of the 
Duke’s loosening of formality, 191-2; 

Ins prowess at shooting, 194; objects to 
the DuKh’s stccplechasing, 196, 221, 226; 
his dislike of American Press sensational- 
ism, 200-2; his desire for the Duke to 
inaixy, 202; at Queen Alexandra’s 
death, 21 1; his duties and Court 
ceremonies, 212; his disapproval of 
Duke’s humour m public speeches, 215; 
falls dangerously ill, 222; his condition 
improves, 223-4; undergoes operation, 

225; convalesces at Bognor, 226; re- 
turns to London and agrees to attend 
thanksgiving service, 229; bursts an 
abscess, 229; attends service at West- 
minster Abbey, 230, undergoes second 
operation and returns to Sandringham, 

230; his indignation at American Am- 
bassador’s improper dress, 232-4; his 
health restored, 235; gives Fort Bel- 
vedere to the Duke, 235, protests at 
changes in his home, 239; his gnef at 
death of two members of Household, 
243-4; receives Gandhi, 243; visits 
Home Fleet, 243; disapproves of the 
Duke’s nutxing in politics, 332-3 ; Mrs. 
Simpson presented to, 235; his health 
steadily failing, 238; his gnef at death 
of his sister, 239; his last Christmas at 
Sandringham, 260; his last illness, 261; 
is wsited by his children, 262; his last 
days, 263 ; Ins death, 264; liis body taken 
to Westminster, 266-7; lus lying in 
state, 267-9; his funeral, 268-9; his 
burial, 269; his simple religious views, 

273; influence of Queen Victoria on, 

278; as dutiful father a symbol of the 
Empire, 278-9; lus unchanging routine, 
283-4; King Edward VIII broadcasts 
tribute to, 285; his daily routme, 287; 
.and J. H. Thomas, 295; on tlie State 
Opening of Parliament, 323 ; mentioned, 

265, 294, 324, 32s. 3515 
jdorge Vr, King (“Bertie”), born at York 
' Cottage, 9: hears of death of Queen 
Victona, 12; attends funeral service at 
''X'indsor, 13; spends eight months with 
King Edward VII. 13-13; is’placed under 
cate of Frederick Finch, 16-1S; is intro- 
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duced to his first tutor, 18-19; secs' 
Coronation of "King Edward 'VH, 

^ r9-2o; his first visit to Frogmorc House, 
I 20; his introduction to golf, 21-2; his 
first visit to Abcrgeldic Castle, 23-3; 
his education at York Cottage, 23-4; Ins; 
early relations with his lathcr,>25-7; at 
Marlborough House, 2*8: his first danc- 
ing lessons, 29; IS taught cricket, 29-30: 
is thrilled by the Changing of the Guard, 
31-2; his annual routine, 32-3; hif 
educational visits in London, 34-5; suf- 
fers at the hands of his sister’s governess, 

36- 7; receives instruction in French, 

37- 9; dislikes learning Germ3n,^39; at 
birthday celebrations, 40-I ; his pleasures 
at Sandringham, 42; his companionship 
with his sister and tlie Duke, 42; re- 
ceives nature instruedon, 43; learns 
riding, shooting, golf and football, 44; 
with King Edward VII at Sandnngliain, 
47-30; at Sandringham for Christinas, 
3J-2; his early interest in politics, 53-s; 
fails mathematics test and has new tutor, 

35- 6; his education under Mr, Hanscll, 

36- 7: enters Osborne Naval College, 
63: hears of death of King Edward VII, 
69; at funeral of King Edward VII, 72; 
is transferred to Dartmouth, 74; falls 
ill and convalesces at Newquay, 74-5; 
now Admiral of the Fleet, 75; at Wind- 
sor, 76; transfers from Navy to Air 
Force, 127; secs first signs of post-war 
discontent, 128; marriage of, 182; at 
Ascot, 1S4; a polo player, 198: public 
approval of marriage of, 203 ; bears of 
Queen Alexandra’s death, 211; hstens to 
debates m House of Commons, 218; bis 
anxiety over King- George Vs illness, 
223 ; meets tlic Duke on his return from 
Africa, 224; in the Council of State, 
225; assists the Duke in renovating Fort 
Belvedere, 237; assisted in his duties by 
the Duke of Kent, 240; lus outlook like 
his father’s, 25S; at Sandringh.'un^for 
King George V’s last Christmas, 259-60; 
at Sandringhaip during King George 
V’s last illness, 262; in Council of State, 
263; at King ^George ,V’s_ deathbed, 
264; accompanies King George V's body 
to London, 266-7; joins the ofiicers bn 
guard at King George V’s lying in 
state, 268-9; fives his life as his Either, 
279; is asked by the Duke to advise on 
reducing expense of bandringham, 
292-3; as Colonel of the Scots Guards at 
presentation of colours, 298; at ,Birk- 
hall, 312; changes at 5sandritipbam re- 
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King Edward VE, 71-2; flics ^ 7 <^i 

accompanies parents on State 7® I 

at York Cottage, 82; loses German 
' maid, 108; as a V.A.D., la?! manies 
Lord LasccUcs, 182; public aPprmral of 
marriage, 203; at Sandringh“” during 
King Gwrge V’s last illnej*> 

King George’s deathbed, 264t accom- 
panies King George’s body t° 

266-7; is told by the Duke 

dines with the Duke at Rol^ Lodge, 
412; h'stcns to the Duke’s bro!>“tast, 414; 
returns to London with Qpcen Mary, 
414; mentioned 236, 279 
Harewood, Earl of, 182, 184, 2^^ 
Harmsworth, Esmond (see ROthermere, 
Viscount) 

Harriman, Averell, 19S 
“Ha^” (see Gloucester, Duke ) 
Hartington, Marquess and Mai^“'°'tess of, 
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Harvey, Major-General Sir Ch^“cs, ifiS 
Havenga, Hon. N. C , 207 
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Henry, Pnnee of Prussia, 98, (>^’ tos 
Hemot, Sdouard, 91 
Hertzog, General, 204, 20<i 
Hindustan, H.M S., So 
Hiroluto, Emperor of Japan, ^*^3. 1^4, 
17S-80 

Hitchcock, Jr., Thomas, 197 
Hitler, Adolf, 277, 286, 296, apA 32i, 3^2 
Hoare, Rt. Hon. Su: Samuel {si'*-' Temple- 
wood, Viscount) 

Holkham Hall, Norfolk, 46 
Hoover, Herbert, President U.S.A., 
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House of Commons, 21S, 239* 3i7, 

377. 394, 407 

House of Lords, 259, 322-5, 34P’ 4°7 
Howe, Commander C. L., 415 
Hua, Gabriel, 37, 38 

Hughes, W. M., Prime l4ini«cr of 
Australia, 154-7 
Hungary, 259 
Hyde Patk, 298, 299 
Hyderabad, Nizam of, 173 
Hylan, John F., Mayor of' York, 
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Ilchestcr, Earl of, 86 
India, 163-7S 
Istanbul, 30S 
Italy, 296, 297 
Ivcagh, Earl of 133 


Japan, 164, 17S-S0 

Jay, John, 231 

Jersey City, 147 

Jodhpur, 173 

Jodhpur, Maharaja of 16 

Johannesburg, 206 

John, Prince, 9 

Johnson, Sir Rohert, 293, 294 

Jones, Walter, 43, 44, 87 

Kadir..Tt?^,Tj7/u 
Karachi, 178 
Kashmir, 173 

Kent, Duchess of 240, 313, 329 
Kent, Duke of (“George"), bom at York 
Cottage, 9; taught by lylr. Hansel!, 735 
his companionship with the Duke at 
York Cottage, 82; at Dartmouth Naval 
College, 127; in the Royal Navy," 182; 
visits Spain and Canada witli the Duke, 
219-20; leaves Royal Navy and takes up 
public duties, 239; his outlook and 
temperament, 239; marriage to Pnneess 
Manna, 240; takes up flying, 240-1; 
at Sandringham for King George V’s 
last Christmas, 259-60; in_ Council 
of State,' 263 ; at King George’s death- 
bed, 264; accompanies King George’s 
body to London, 266-7; joins officers on 
guard at lying in state, 26S-9; u visited 
by the Duke and Mrs Simpson, 329; is 
told by the Duke of his intention to 
marry Mrs. Simpson, 335, visits the 
Duke at The Fort, 399-400: dines with 
the Duke, 401-2; witnesses the Duke’s 
signature of the Instrument of Abdica- 
tion, 407; dines with the Duke at Royal 
Lodge, 412; listens to the Diike’s broad- 
cast.,a7,t;-”'«‘bs_iarfcjvclLtathc_DuKE.,4747, 
mentioned 303, 313, 33r, 410 
Kennington, 250 

Kenya, 221 ' 

Keppel, Sir Derek, 269. 302 
Khartoum, 121 

IGcl, 98 , ' 

Kimberley, 206 

King, Rt. Hon. W. L, Mackenzie, Prime 
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King Edward’s Hospital Fund, 212 
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"King’s Party .”'384-6, 394 
Kitchener of Khartoum, Earl, 109, 412, 
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Duel at Dartmouihi. 67. at funenl of 
Ku-c Ed«ard VI). 71, bmaaes Queen, 
73, at the Corettaaoo, 71^. advises the 
Dues, 79 viuu Indu (at Coronation 
Durbar. 83, acb»v.tcdges yvatnouc: 
drmonrtraciont. 107, kin drvered 
Grrman roaid. 308, hn remrern for the 
DcK on Canadian tour U3. bet 
tcaional routine. 183, at Vcindsor 
Castle for Ascot. iS4-d. lier happy 
mamape 202 her fattuttdt. dunni; 
Kfog George V”c iCness, 224 «n 
Couno] o[StjK, Its • requenr (be Dtiu 
to for^ stteplethaainc 234, boldi 
Courtage, aj*. 234,and tbe Ameruau 
Ambassador s impiopcT dress, 334. te- 
ntJTea the Valact, 33^. her pnef at 
<ln*h of two metnbnt of the Ilouse- 
kold, 214. Mn. Simpson ptewnteil to, 
tSSt nails the L>vk£ to ^ndruigbam. 
364, talks with her cLliren osi King 
George Vi awroachaig death. 262. 
m 6>m>al of State. i6}, « Kmg 
Cewgca deathbed. 384, recjofcs rbort- 
emng of obsequies, 24i. acrompaiun 
King George Vt body to Inidon. 
3d6-7, rrautns at Buckangbras Palace; 
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270, a acvocca wire, 279; iauncncs the 
Qiicai Mary, 28S; presents the Queen 
Mary svith replica of her Standard, 289; 
is visited by theDuKE, 3it-r2; moves to 
Marlborough House, 313; is informed 
by the Duke of his intention to marry 
hits. Simpson, 332-4; does not meet 
Mrs. Simpson, 33,^; is not involved m 
the Duke’s personal trials, 333-6; re- 
quests the Duke to visit her, 363; visits 
the Duke at Royal Lodge, 404; tries to 
dissuade the Duke from broadcasting, 
409; dines with the Duke at Royal 
Lodge, 412; tribute to in the Dukb’s 
broadcast, 413; listens to tlie Duke’s 
broadcast, 414; returns to Marl- 
borough House, 414; mentioned, 162, 
163. 165, 173, 187. 223 230, 378 
Maunce, Prince of Battenbcrg, no 
Meadc-Fetherstonhaugh, Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Herbert, 163 
Mccklcnbiirg-Strehtz, Grand Duke and 
Duchess of, 98 
Melbourne, 134-6 

Melton Mowbray, 193, 194, 226, 254, 
155 

Merryman, Mrs. D. Buchanan. 328, 348, 
355 . 362-4 

Metaxas, dictator of Greece, 307 
Metcalfe, Major Edward Dudley, 16S, 193 
Miklas, President of Austria, 3 10 
Milbum, Jr„ Devereux, 197 
Minto, the Earl of, 177 
Mitchell, Brigadier-General Wilham L., 
124 

Monckton, Sir Walter, is consulted by 
the Duke, 318-19; is asked by the Duke 
TO act as adviser and liaison officer, 
32S-9; the Duke’s tribute to, 329; in- 
vestigates morganatic marriage pre- 
cedents, 34a, hears decision on morgan- 
atic mamage from Baldwin, 351-2; 
informs Beaverbrook of Baldwin’s 
derision, 356; issimimoned to The Fort, 
339; assists the Duke with proposed 
broadcast speech, 361; takes' draft of 
broadcast to Beaverbrook, 365; reports 
I disapproval of broadcast, 366; returns to 
TlieFort with the Duke, 366, 36S-9; 
stays at The Fort, 371: reports public 
sympathy, 374; reports refusal of 
broadcast, 377; suggests Divorce Bill, 
387; obtains approval of Divorce Bill 
^ proposal from Baldwin, 389; raises 
question of Divorce Bill with Baldwin 
at Tlie Fort, 391 ; hca'rs Cabinet refusal of 
Divorce Bill, 392-3; arrives at The Fort 
with Baldwin, 400-1 ; assists iii^ formal 


declaration of the Duke’s intention to 
abdicate, 403; carries declaratian to 
London, 404; scrutim'zcs draft of In- 
strument of Abdication, 405; reports the 
. Duke’s approval of draft, 406; is present 
at signing of Instrument of Abdication, 
.i07; is asked to ascertain points flie 
Duke washes included in Baldwin’s 
speech, 407-S; carries jnstrument of 
Abdication to’ Downing Street, 408; 
returns to The Fort wdth draft of the 
Duke'S farewell broadcast, 410; ” ac- 
companies the Duke to Windsor Castle 
for broadcast, 412-13; accompanies the 
DuitE to Pbnsmoutii, 414-15; men- 
uoned, 364. 372, 373.3S1. 384, 394 , 396 , 
411 

Monterideo, 209 ' ^ ^ 
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Momson, Rt. Hon. Herbert, 251 , 

Mountbatten of Burma, 'Vice-Admiral 
Earl, 132, 178, 179. 198, 204 ‘ 
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Taylor, Vice-Admiral Ernest A , I37 
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Mary, Queen) 
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of Canterbury, 20 

Templewood, Viscount, 259. 275, 335. 
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Victoria, Princess, 83, loi, 211, 259 
Victoria, Queen, at the time of the 
Duke’s birth, 2; desenbes the Duke’s 
christemng, 3; chooses future Queen, 
3, her hfc and family, 9-10; herpersoh- 
ahty, 11-12; her death, 13; her house at 
Osbontc and castle at Baltnotal, 13-14; 
her isolation, 28; starts a Household 
tradition, 30; selects Jolm Dalton (later 
Canon) as tutor, 33; her piety, 43; 
and the Duchy of Saxc-Coburg and 
Gotha, 99; revered by King George V, 
186; her belief in dynastic marriages, 
202-3; book wntten by, 313; her 
memorial, 366; mentioned, ill, 163, 
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33 », »3(S-S. i69,3it, 411-H 
WmiJiot, PuchcM of (Mr*. ^7faIln 
Sinipson),* meeu iKc Duu, jj*. hcf 
leioinpliihttienti. ajj-C, die DvT!E’* 
grOuTftg tffcnton hr, 336-7. narchri 
ptocUniauon of the Duu.*! arcenton 
26 i~6 , U teque-ted to reitri-n ihe tX'K^a 
imormiLcy. 3*3, her meeungt v.'uh die 
Dcse, 306; punued by Atnctiean Ptni 
m Uailian cniue, jtrj ti IlaIntonI 
Iioute-pury, 313, Anienein Prejs j>rcdict 
marriage of, 314; ihe Dtai 1 detire to 
Moteet her from pubUoty 31$. 
iiiUwui luggesti «nth(lrav.al of her 
^vt)reepeuuoi>,3r7-2(,(liiorerpctK<oa 
1i«a(d at Ipjwieh, 319, her Ucciee tun 
granted. 330, her departure abcvaj 
urged by the Ctcnct'i ptivaw Kc«tar» 
}a<W7. TWM the Ot'ti at The fort 333, 

H informed by die Pi-u of Oomn- 
neat'i oppMiiton to h» niamage tober 
3>9> Queen Mary i«U of the Duitr s 
love for, 33I>4, oiotganatic matriace 
explained to 341, her ability to fuI&O 
datiei of eonaoff 343, reretvri inwy- 
raotialertcrt. 3*7, foeitoThc Foit with 
her aunt. 34S. imisu that ilie Doxb te< 
main on'fiitooe. 333, ptoptnet leanog 
rogtand, 33s-d, atiggoti Woad.jt( by 
the Dvxf, 336, II tiiockcd by lirinih 
Ptwt. 33i>. »* uiviced IQ Canoci 339, 
treyanea fat aecret departute rtio, her 
OH day it The Fort, 3C3, leatea The Fott, 
361, her reaion* for leainng the country. 
J64, her prejefiec in France ducorered, 
374; herjDumey to Caimei, 373, tele- 
piiooei the Dlue, 373-6, her dctermina* 
anon to prevent the Otxs’s abdication, 
37^-^ 1 propoted UiU to make her divotet 
sbtoJoif, 3S7. Itetvwbrool'r fdaa fop 
TCBUDOition 3p6-7. her pubLc offer 
‘ to Viithdraw, 397, Sit Horace V/ibon* 
ctatt to appeal to, 397-8 , Jlaldwin fends 
her tottowr, 3^», Et tt am^ by the Uwre, 
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duroade die Duke omitted from Bald* | 


win's speech, 408. 410* arranges refuge 
for the Ditt, 4>i. 41a: tnentioneil m 
the Oica'a broadust, 413; mennonerf, 
37* 3«6. 330. 732. 333. Ua, 333. 334, 
l6t. 370, 57a. 381.3SJ. 386. 393 
Wuiibor, Duke of f David ') 
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ilt/binh t,hKfhtiJtft«ng.3,liurarly 
chtldbood, 6-9, vi»u Queen Vwom, 
9-iO. visits King Chnsuan m Dninurfc 
to. impart on hint of Boer Wir. ill 
attends Queen Victoria’t funeral service 
at Xbutd^r, i;, stays with King fd- 
watdVQ 13-13, undetcareofrrcdcTi.k 
nnch. 16-18, his first tutor <8-19, secs 
Coronation of RJwird ViC l9*ao. 
suns Ftogmote. 3o ictredured to golf, 
at-i goes to AbergeWw CinJe. m-j, 
brinmeducitioti It Yotk Cottage 43-4, 
early uiQuence of his meiticr 14, early 
tebtmns v.Hh hit father 13-7 moves to 
Matfoorough House sK-g hii dancing 
and nuket Intov io-io, affectid by 
ChingingofiheCuErd 31-}, hu anoiiad 
rouoiie 3a'3< educational viiiu in 
London, 34-$ receives te/i^niii u>. 
sttuciion. 31-4 luffcri from hu ststet'a 
ge>ver»r»s, 3*-? a faiigbt Frweh, 37-9. 
IS uugbt Ceroian 39. at birthday cele- 
bratiom, 40-1, lin isolation 41, hi 
eomparutm^p viiih Mary and ^me 
44. IS (aofht nature study 4] hit spurt! 
and gatnei, 44, with Kjng Edw-ard VJJ, 
47-$o OtfWmasatSiBilnnghim.jl-i 
lotetest m jmliwcs, $3*1 has new tutor 
53-6. tei-xrvo bis idgcauon. 56-7, 
enteisOshcme ts’aval Codege, 5S-9, bfe 
at OibtTrae. 39-64 &)-t, luabidrrpem 
63-4, ttanaferted to Djt'mourfl, 63, 
Ufe at Dartmouth. 66-7, meets Cmi 
N ichobs U of Rujua, tn, tecoRccti 
dcsth and funeral of rdfardVU tfo-yi, 
fceoomea Duke of Cornwall 74, rrtum 
to Danioouth, 7:, eieaied Rnnce o: 
Wales. 73 
Dwr r{ I I’uJf J 

Studies avia at Datemouth, 73. CiGs 
ill and ronvakves at Newquay. 74-3, 
leaves Dartmouth 73, his htrt o'llnii 
fonctioa. 73 teturtis |o Budungluni 
Pabcc and irovet to jii. 

boyhood ends 76, itiv«ted withOrdet 
of the Carter, 77, at Cotonaiion oj 
Ceotpe Y, 7^8, mvened « Rnnct ol 
Ublra jhu .frviod^Uy* wvsb UopJ 
Ccotge 7*. recoilt &oin homage, 79. 
tads aa nudsldpmaa. So, endi tuvai 
a m t, *0-3, diil/Te of formal rluthei, 
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St; recollections of Queen Alexandra, 
82-4; lo\c of sbootiflp. Bj--; Vuits 
rranre, 88-92, comes of ai;e for sutres- 
sion to Tlirone, 91 , goes up to OsPord, 
92-6, Mills Oerntmv. 97-lot; his im- 
pressions of the Kaiser, 09-100, is lu- 
ducfcd into Court ceremonial, loj ! be- 
comes scepneal of pomp and ceremony, 
102; msttnctid m horscraamliip, 102; 
attached to Ufe (.iiursfs. 105; first 
“Eondon htason,” 1OJ-4, realizes ap- 
proach of wai, 104-5, nn -outbreak of 
star, 106- 7, czetted to Grenadier 
Guards, 10S-9, kept from IkEb, 109, 
joins B E I G H Q at St. Omcr, no; 
at Lord Robert's funcrtiL T I J ; ftiutration 
at G H Q 112. irar.'fcrred to Bcthuiie, 
na-ij, iMth ist Armt Corps, 113-120; 
objects to weannp decorations, 117-18: 
v.ith King George V' after loos, iiS; 
sees Kini; George V mitircd, 119; sent 
to E'tyot, 121, sviih XIV Army Corps 
at Ypres and the Somrne, 121-2; m 
ItaK, 123. refilled for tour of defence 
plants and returns to Italy, 123; attitude 
to the moi irdis, 123-4; atlacbcd to 
Austrdian Corps, 124; cducatioil 
Middled by % a- 125-d; return' home, 
127, first t'spincncc of social unrest, 
12S-9. diicrttc' troni King Ceotge V's 
vncMs 1)0 public duticsouthticd, 131-2; 
appoints h.s staff, 133-4; reception at 
hr<t pul’I't appearance's, 135; ideal on 
public relations, 136; motes to York 
Kouse-, 1 37, prtpres for Caiiadnn tour, 
137-8. armes in Nessfoimdland, tjS; 
reception at Quebec, I39; at Toronto, 
140, loiirocv through Donnnioig 141-4, 
arrises at Washington, D C , 144: 'isits 
Nasal Academy, Anmpolis. 145-ri; 
reception in Ncss’ York, 147-9; buys 
ranch in Alherta, 150; returns home, 
150-1; sails for Nesv Zealand, 152; re- 
cepijou at Auckland, rsz-j; tours the 
country, 153; at Melboume, 154-5; at 
h>dney, 156-7; experiences in Australia. 
157-60; returns home, 160-1; lakes up 
fox-hunri.ug, j6z, 394; cujoj's ‘‘London 
Season,” 162-3; meets Crossm Prince 
fliroh'to, 163; advised on tour of Indn. 
163-4; sails for India and Japan, 164-5; 
anxiety regarding Gandhi, 165- 6; his 
rcccpiion at Apollo Bunder and Botn- 
bav, 166-7; sisits Delhi, i6S;fce!scffcctsof 
Gandhi's ‘‘non-co-operation," 169-72; 
enjoys hospitality of nativ c States, 172-3; 
impressions of India, 173-5; s\inspomt- 
to-point race, 175-0; leaves Karachi. 


17S; reception at Yokohama, 178; and 
Pnnee HtroUito, 179; leaves jap-an and 
stilts Manila, iSo; uithKing of Egypt. 
iSo, Ins Welcome home, J$'i, changed 
outlook, 1S2. at Windsor for Ascot, 
184-6, pleasure in new cspenenccs, 
188; recollection' of the Duke of 
Comiauglit, 180-90, social Lfc in 
London, 191-2, falls when stccplc- 
diismg, 194-5: suffers concussion, 195; 
requested to give up steeplechases, 
195-6: visits li.h. for polo. 197, at 
Amencan parties. 198-9, visits Middle 
West, T09, his liking for Amenca, 
199-200; and American Press, 200-3; 
dislike of an arranged roarnage, 202-3; 
sails for Africa, 204, “Palavers” on the 
West Coast, 205; attends Durbar at 
Kano, 2 o 6, reaches Capetown and 
tours the Umon, 206-7; tours Soutli 
America, 209. returns home, 209; 
education completed by tours, 210; 
bears ol Queen Alexandra’s death, 21 1; 
po'inon and dunes, 211-14; industrial 
tours, 214-15, public speeches, 215-17; 
attirudc to General Strike, 217-19: visits 
King Alfonso ni Spam, 219; visits^ 
Canada, 219-20; big-game hunting m 
Afnea. 221-2, hears of illness of King 
George V and races home, 222-3; in 
Council ofStatc, 225; m<ik King George 
V at Bopior, 226; mtervievz with 
BaidMun ot er s isn to coalfields, 227-!!: 
escorts Queen Mary at Court, 230; m- 
soKed in problem of Amencan z\m- 
bassador, 231-4; sisits East Africa, 235: 
rcttinis and is presented xsith Fort 
Brlvcderc, 23s; ins miprciscmenis at 
The I-ort, 237; diarnied by Windsor 
Castle, 23 8, refumilhcs York House, 
239: joined at York House by Duke of 
Kent, 239-40; learns to fly, 24O-1; visits 
South America, 241-2; reception by 
British mamiiacturers, 243 ; and death of 
Lord Stamfurdluin, 244; and mutiny in 
Home fleet, 244; visits Mcditctiacean 
Fleet, 245, visits .Scandinavia, 246; his 
realization of dangerous international 
situation, 246; Ms'its depressed areas, 
246-8; and Narioual Counctl of Soaal 
Service, 247, attempts to improve 
housing programme, 249: attempts 
model housing development, 250-1, 
and pohtical restraints, 251-3; riieess 
Mrs. Simpson; 254; subsequent ac- , 
qiiaintanccsbip, 255-^5; growing afiec- 
tion, 256; on Court bsuafitm of sh- 
votced persons, 257-8; sees barriers to 
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hlj 3J8. 'ftctkJjCR rfCvt* cf 

GJcufftfcr. ij*. dfitJi oTPimcm Wc- 
ttira. 2Sy, rewgiuofm of Sir Sunud 
Koaff. »$9. Caiia to broach problem to 
King George V, sj9-<So, bc4« of King 
George V*! fiOintt htihh. a6i; resize* 
King George’j bfcuenduis, a<Ss. Kpom 
to Ualiiwin, jQa, in Council of Sute^ 
Ji5j. at King Ceorge’a ileithbed, 
proclaimed King Edward VIH. zif-S 
ki»i cdawj yiir 

Arranget funeral ef King Ceotpe V. 
2Sf-4, accompjnict }ni fzihcr i body to 
London. 266-7. impmted by 1 bad 
omen. 167, receives forticn dignitarres. 
jiSJ, pains olTleen on guard ai King 
Ceorpe V'» lying in stare 269, at 
funeral. 369, firu daji as King, sto-i I 
hti welcome as Kins 371-2. givet | 
audience Co Dr tang 373-4. fine inrim- 1 
aciOD of confiiet, 37a> his new otdiga ' 
uons, a7S liu time waited on form^ ' 
tties,a*6. fuscomervjtrvecKHlooluaTT. I 
hit dea/re for nrceeat, ayS. cm the 
tncBiirthy ui raodcra soeiei' a7J-«t 
hu innovations aSi, Tint ugru ot do* 
approval, afi-} changes annual routine 1 
aSy-4, bis £rST modcasr as Kins j 
a!4-S, his reaction «o ! Inters i<- I 
ocrupation of Rhineland 2*6-7 hit I 
daily wuctse jSt, his “defJ wnsrl 
3**^, rrspoiisabiUcy for Royal £iut>> , 
IjiliBWnt, 3*9. on operation of Civil 
bst, 291-a bis rccreiirboicni at Sand- ' 
fingham, 393 j, jctempn n breab * 
mditun, 3>)J~4 and reugnannn of 
H Tbomav 39} refuia «o rvecivc 
taste Selassie a/i cLsagrect with 
rreairurnt of Murwliru 297. and The 
Dastardly Afempt.'' 397-9 holds a 
garden party 300-1 appoimi oew 
members of Royal HouKhold. 303-4 
riiauguratea monDJiirnt ai Vssny Hidst- 1 
30$. ptani ctusso in Adnatic 303 is 
advacd to avoid Isaly, 306, (t pursued 
by American jOumaliv 327. cninea 
along Balban coan 307-* reiunu via 
Bulgaria. Yugoslavia and Austria. 30S- 
10, presemi Votk House to Dvkr ot 
GJouccrer, ju, luc firs hcroflo-paity at 
Balmoral. 3U-13. resides at DueLnig- 
bam I’alace, 3 1 3-14 .his marriage to Mn 
Simpson predicted by Amrrmn Picu. 
314, ealisu aid of iieaverhnMb and 
llarmrwonh. 313, ixeeives D^wm 
316-18 , seeVt advice of Wahor Mond>- 
lon. 31S-19. 32*-9. seccivn news of 
Mrs. Simpson * deore n.-u. 330< iv- 


ceivet Ribbentrop. 321-2; » State 
Opatuii' of Pirhjmatt, 333-3: VMits 
ilonic fleet, 333, IS warned ofeommg 
clada over Mrs. Simpson. 726-7 ae- 
quainsi Airs. Slntpioii with problem, 
339 appeals W Deaverbrook, 330, in- 
formt llatJwin of lui intention i» marry 
Mrs. Simpson. 330-1. informs Queen 
Mary and the Prsncesi Roval of ha 10- 
Ksusons. 333-4. snforms ms btoibers, 
JJ3. vtsitt South Wales eoilfieldt. 
3J6^, sects polirrcaf advice, 339-40; 
hrtn soggeieioit of laorpanatie mar- 
riage 341. punuei posnbitity of rnot- 
gananc mamige. 343. renuests Baldwui 
to (ubmit inorgasuiie propemaon (o 
Donumon*. 343-4 rercivrsadviceffom 
Ucavrrbroot 343, hears Cabinet de- 
naon. 346 wrarned by Deaverbrook of 
Oofiuiuoiii irjcDon, 347 rakes Mrs. 
Simpson 10 The Fon.jaJ indBisbopof 
UrsdforJ a public crmcism yay-so.sees 
provincial Pirsi nTvnti. 331, bformed 
of Cabinet detSBon. 333, ^vned by 
ileavetbrook to Mrinjt attack on de- 
ewoo 333-4. informed by Ualdwin « 
tboKe lo be nude 335, approves Mrv 
Simpson > leaving Eni.Und, 336, deodea 
to propose btoadcaci to nation. 336-7. 
showed by I’rtss attacks, 35$, amngei 
Mrv Simpson s departure 339^ 
36a-3 compose* btoadcao ipeew, 361, 
discune* his dreiuon with Mrs 
ton* aum, 363-4 pcoposa broadeaic 
ro lUidwm, 363. *eti^ draft of speech eu 
Churchill 363 visiij Queen Mar). 363 
lecciws advene advice on iptecb. 366, 
wiihdtawi fiouk Lom^ to Tbe fort. 
J67 hnn^d by Press 370 lua helpen 
(htoughcmi CTU11, fyr-a, tuppcrt hum 
Press and public 373-4 lelephonrd by 
AUs Simpson. 776, t^cetion of broad- 
eau propoMl, 377 irceive* dispairhei 
irook Dominions, 37*. iv prewd by 
Baldwin for decinon, 379, itteivej 
beaneoing rneojsu. jw, receives 
ChurchiU.3*l isinfocmtdofOiurcbiUs 
soppotT and irlenliom, 3S2-3 his 
desire to prevent dwimty 3*3. and the 
“K«gt Party" jSa-d, decides to 
abdicace, 387. hu pck.uoa after abjica- 
twn. 3*7; ha proposed Divo-ce BiB 
aetepted by Baldwin. 3*9, hw case 
atated by ChnrrhiU 390-;: ditoines 
Divorce B n with Baldwin. 391 , his 
Divorce Bill itjcttcd by Mintsttr*. 393 , 
tupporwd by Churchiu in the HopUie. 
394, hu numage fhreairned by ’'cob- 
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spiraqr," 395; bans a Dcavcrbrook 
cditonal, 396; approves Mrs. Simpson’s 
public statement, 397: visited by Mrs. 
Simpson’s sobator, 398; warned of 
soliator’s mission to Mrs. Simpson, 399; 
his instructions to her, 3995 sends for 
Duke of York, 399; visited by Duke of 
Kent, 400; visited by Baldwin, 400-2; 
hears renunciation proposal from Mrs 
Simpson, 402, persuades her it is futile, 
403; writes formal dec!.aration of in- 
tention to abdicate, 403 ; visited by 
Queen Mary, 404; approves Instrument 
of Abdicanon, 406; signs Instrument of 
Abdication, 407 < 

Duke of IVindsor 

His tsv o notes to Baldwin for inclusion 
in speech, 408; "nforms Baldwin of his 
intention to broadcast farewell, 408: 
visited by Cliurdiill, 409; visited by 
Duke of York, 409-10, discusses lus 
future title, 410, arnnges his destination 
with Mrs Simpson, 411; leaves The Fort, 
411-12; joins his family atRoyal Lodge, 
412; broadcasts lus farewell, 412-14: 
takes his leave of famdy, 414; sails from 
England, 415 

Windsor Great Park, t, 27. 261, 288 
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144. 245. 150, 151 
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Yokohama, 178 
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42. 54, 5O. 57. Q. 74. 80, 211 
York, Duke and Duchess of (sec Kin 
George V and Queen Marj; abo Rm 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth), 1 
Yorkshire Post, 349, 351 
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